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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


PROLEGOMENA. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCrON. 

Axiona AND Postulates. —The testimony of conscioiisness is 
valid; Jird, fui' its present susceptibilities and capacities and opera¬ 
tions; KPcond, for the roalitv of, its contents. 

Tho laws of thought are nutlioritative in their own sphere—the 
Rl)hcre of construction, or of determinate conceptions. Hero 
linmnn thouglit is distinctly forranlative. 

Tlio rational intuitions aro authoritative in their own sphere— 
the spliero of receptivity, or that of indeterminate and unforiuuln- 
led thouglit. In rnatlieinaticid intuitions, however, tho thought 
has a determinate form, as these intuitions pertain to relations 
alone. They belong exclusively to tho formal sciences of quantity 
and of number. 

All difficulties are capable of either a positive or a negative so¬ 
lution; positive, when the facts of life or the laws of thought ena¬ 
ble us to master them; negative, when it can be shown that the 
subject in which they inhere transcends the reason or necessarilT 
eludes our analysis or positively transcends our experience. 

Mysteries occur whonevor the Infinite presents itself to our 
compi’ehension, or whenever the Infinite or Finite cross each other. 
They form, however, apart from the excrescences of human thought, 
the attractions and not tho difficulties of religion. 

Reason and faith can never conflict, for the first is simply the 
faculty of cognition, while tho second is the spiritual synthetic ca¬ 
pacity of the person. Faith thus gathers into a higher union the 
elements of intelligence, sensibility and will. They differ, too, in 
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the feet that one is constructive while the other is simply receptive 
in its nature. They touch each other in the intuitions. Wo refer 
these last to faith when we trust them, ond thus name the principles 
of belief. We refer them to the reason when wo merely apprehend 
them, and so call them self-evident truths. Eoason and faith act 
and react on each other. Faith gains in clearness and purity by 
the action of the intelligence, and the intelligence gains in insight 
and depth by the power of faith. 

The truths of science, whatever may bo the subject of the sci¬ 
ence, namely, Nature, Man, Art, Criticism, are to bo accepted. 

The speculations of scientific men have no special value over tho 
speculations of metaphysicians. They have no authority whatever. 

Reason admits its own limitations. ' It affirms tho existence of 
that which it cannot comprehend; Jts antinomies are only appa¬ 
rent. For they pertain to either the opposite aspects of the same 
verity, or a mere contrast of what transcends and what contradicts 
the laws of definite thought. 

Dogmatic statements are to bo regarded neither as merely pro¬ 
visional nor as final in character. They are simply historical 
growths. The old forms are to bo abandoned as soon as the now 
ones have proved their legitimacy by showing that they are tho 
natural outcomes of tho Christian consciousness. 

DmsiTioNS.—The word religion is borrowed from the Latin 
religio. This term is derived, according to Cicero, frota rdegerc, “to 
read again,” thus denoting self-rotlcctiou; according to others, ‘‘to 
bind again,”indicating supremo obligation. Tho older theologians 
generally define religion as a “modus deum cognoscendi et collendi.” 
This definition has a practical but a scientitio value. Kant held 
that religion was the acknowledgment of all our duties as divine 
commands. He absorbed religion in morality. The Mystics al¬ 
ways reversed this order and made religion absorb morality. He¬ 
gel’s idea of religion may be expressed thus: the identity of God’s 
consciousness of himself with man’s consciousness of God. This 
is an exaggerated statement of a profound truth; viz: that relig¬ 
ion is a life communion in which man is more receptive than active. 
Schleiermacher gives the following definition: A sense of absolute 
dependence on God. This has gained a wide acceptance among 
theologians. It is, however, partial, in that it makes religion too 
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passive, pxolntliug.as it does,the free self-determination of the soul. 
Religion is not alone a supreme submission to God, but the free 
choice of God as one’s supreme good. The two must go together. 
The siuliing of the will iu God is alone reel freedom. Besides, 
religion is not merely feeling, but the blending of thought, sensibili¬ 
ty and will in character, action and life. Heugsteuberg dehnes it 
thus: The life of God in the soul of man. It is a great truth 
given in rhetorical language. Drey defines religion as the life of 
man determined by his original consciousness of God. This defin¬ 
ition directs our attention to the significant fact that man, as man, 
has a religious nature and destination. These last two definitions 
are faulty,also, in that they both limit religion to man. But angels 
must have a religion since they are moral and rational beings. 

In any definition of religion, we are to consider its two-fold 
aspects. Subjectively considered, religion is the inner communion 
of God with his rational creatures. Here, however, the commun¬ 
ion is mutual, else it.would not be real; only in this communion, 
the agency of God precedes in order of thought the agency of man. 
Naturally the impartatiou comes before the reception, though ns a 
natural factj they blond together in one life movement. Objectively 
considered, religion is the revelation of God as interpreted and 
formulated by inspired or uninspired men. Whenever the inward 
principle is colored and directed by a false interpretation of the 
facts revealed, then wo have superstition. Religion ombrncos both 
piety and morality. In the first the soul is dominantly receptive, 
and iu the second it is dominantly active. Again, in the first the 
soul moves toward God, while in the second it moves toward man. 
Still each movement, in its purity and fullness, involves, and must 
involve, the other. 

Christiauity is the reunion, on a higher plain of life, of God 
with man. It presupposes a break between them, and reunites 
them in Christ, and proflers to individual souls more than a resto¬ 
ration to the lost favor of God—a higher and fuller fellowship to 
be perfected hereafter. The Christian religion, objectively consid¬ 
ered, are the special facts that centre iu and group about the Christ 
of history and of the church, and also the special facts that centre in 
and group about his second coming, as these facts are interpreted 
by inspired men and apprehended by the Christian consciousness. 
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Eovclation is the presentation o{ God to the human soul. It 
consists of objective media; either historical facts, or outward 
symbols. These latter are the signs and pledges of transcendent 
realities. When the term revelation refers tt) an inward imparta- 
tiou of the truth or an inward illnmination, it is synonymous with 
the word inspiration. This revelation, ns given in nature and in 
history, is the foundation of natural religion: as given in the 
supernatural facts of Providence, it is the basis of rovenlod religion. 
The latter must involve the former. 

Religion as an inward power has its seat in tho personal afl’oe- 
tions, because those are tho springs of tho higher life of tho soul, 
and religion must start from tho depths of that life. It involves 
also right knowledge and leads to right action. Too cxclusivo 
prominence given to tho afTcctions in religion leads, in profound 
natures, to a quiet but sublime mysticism; in weak natures, to an 
idle eentimentalism; in active temperaments, to fanaticism. Too 
exclusive prominence given to knowledge in religion loads to a 
dead orthodoxy. Too exclusive prominence given to action in re¬ 
ligion lends to a cold legalism or more formalism, or to botlj united. 
The Mystic lives in his religious impressions. Tho sense of tho 
divine blots out tho sense of his individuality, and ho loses liimMelf 
in the mazes of religious Pantheism. Tho Intellectnalist deals 
with his concepts alone. The sign and the symbol take tho place 
of the spirit and tho substance of tho truth. Tho Formalist con¬ 
cerns himself only with tho letter of tho law as it nlTocts morals or 
worship. Tho Rationalist puts his reason in tho place of his faith 
and makes it perform all tho spiritual functions of faith. 

A doctrine is a fact of revelation in its worth and siguificauoy, or 
in its relations and bearings on human duty and destiny. It is not 
a rational principle of religion, however true or lofty that principle 
may bo. The fact is always tho soul of tho doctrine. Tho fact 
may be the supreme one of the Incarnation, or some one of the 
minor facts which depend upon tho person and life of our Lord. 
Thus the doctrine may relate to tho continued presence and agency 
of Christ in the souls of men, or it may pertain to the glories of a 
future life, since that life is the result of Christ’s presence in tho 
world. 

A dogma is a doctrine as authoritatively defined, and Dogmatics 
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is a systcinatic troatinout of tho several dogmas as accepted by the 
clmrch. It thus denotes Churcii theology rather than Christian 
theology, though many use it in the latter sense. 

ConnuoATroNs.— These depend on tho gifts of nature, on tho 
results of education and on tho graces of tho Spirit. If nature has 
not done lier part, thoro can bo no foundation for the theological 
character. Whore tho inheritance has boon ample and rich, there 
educational advantages are loss needed. But it is a ma\iin that ed¬ 
ucation will do tho most for those who have tho most brains. Be¬ 
sides, it is not to bo overlooked that culture can bo loss easily dis¬ 
posed with in a free church, where individualism is dominant, than 
in a communion where freedom of thought is subordinated to 
ecclesiastical authority or to traditional creeds. But whatever 
view may be taken of tho value of education, all must agree that, 
without tho prosonco of tho Spirit of God, no man, whatever bo 
his genius or his culture, can become a Christian theologian. 

Natural qualifications are tho following: a broad and open soul, 
clearness and depth of vision, a constructive power and a clear and 
well balanced judgment. Of course, those presuppose more or less 
of an educative process either in or out of tho schools; yet tho 
basis of all of them is laid in man at his birth. Wo are not, how¬ 
ever, to expect that all of these traits of character will exist in an 
equal degree or in a full measure, in any student of theology. It 
is only insisted that all should, to some extent, possess each and 
every one of theso qualifications. 

In his education, tho student should, if possible, possess the 
general culture of tho college. Whether ho gains that culture in 
tho school or out of it is altogether immaterial. It must be said, 
however, that education under a living teacher, in the midst of a 
living community of students, is far more ofTectivo and far richer 
in its results than any isolated self-education can possibly bo. Be¬ 
sides tho preparatory discipline of the college, tho student of the¬ 
ology does need the .special and positive attainments which can 
best be secured in a seminary devoted to theological studies. 
The responsibilities of the pastor and preacher are too great to bo 
lightly assumed, and their work is too absorbing to allbrd much 
time for side studies. Besides, tho demands of tho age are greater 
to-day than over before; and those demands necessitate an educa- 
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ted ministry. The religions tencher must so fnv have mastered 
the original language of the Bible ns not to be absolutely dopoucl- 
ent upon any traubLatious, and to bo ablo to uso the works of those 
Biblical critics whoso criticisms depend on the original Hebrew or 
Greek. 

He must also be able, in scientiQc studies, to distingiiisli facts 
from speculations; and in historical investigations, to weigh evi¬ 
dence and to trace the divine plan in human history. Ho must 
also be competent to form his own system of psychology and to 
know when philosophy passes beyond the boundaries of human 
thought. Ho needs thus to bo a thinker so self poised that even 
his favorite ideals may not fascinate and mislead him. 

The spiritual onlightouracut from without and above alono can 
secure the right moral qualiQcations. This alone will save us from 
a rationalistic spirit, with its dryness, narrowness and aiiporQcinlity; 
from a contempt for the groat names which have proceeded us and 
thus from the very sph'it of heresy itself; from indifTorenco on 
the one baud, as ou the other from individual or party prejudices. 
The Spirit of God wiil secure humility of heart, a childlike love 
of truth, a spiritual discorumeut, and will begot in us a serious 
sense of our responsibility both for our opinions and for their 
open and deliberate avowal. 

■While it is true that every man’s individuality will give special 
direction to his studies, yet it is also true that tlio compass of 
Christian theology is so wide that every man’s intellectual tenden¬ 
cies may be fully gratillod. No one can indeed become a complete 
master of theology. It is enough if he appropriates as much of 
the truth as cau bo made to touch his own inner mental and spir- 
ual life. 

Christian theology is the systematic treatment of the Christian 
religion. It has its records, which necessitate Exogotical theolo¬ 
gy; its successive facts, which demand Historical theology; its 
doctrines, which require Dogmatic theology; its antagonisms tx? 
error, which lead to Polemic theology; its defences against 
doubt, which require Apologetic theology: its speculative ideas, 
which make imperative Philosophical theology; its aims and its 
goal, which again necessitate Practical theology. Thus Christian 
theology is the unfolding of divine methods in the Christian rolig- 
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ion, rttUior tUnii tbo exposition of a science rounded find complete. 
A purely Hcientidc constraction of tlie religion of Christ is inipos- 
sililo. li’or tho rcliyicii of Clirist is yet to bo unfolded in a now 
cycle of tho supcrniilurtil, and, oven as now given, many of tlio 
verities of this religion absolutely trtinscend huniaii tboiiglit. Nor 
can wo terifi it the philosophy of the Christian ftiiih, because 
Christianity is realistic rather than idealistic in character. 

iSouitcra, —Wo must draw our materials for theology from nirtirrc, 
from tho soul, from humau history, an I, abovu ail, from the Ifoly 
Scriijtures. 

from nature. This is recognized in the nineteenth Psalm 
and ill Itoin. 1:11). 20; and is implied throughout the prophetic 
and tho apostolic writings. The laws of nature, that is, tho forces 
of nature in their niodgs of action and interaction, give us God's 
mol hod of ])rocednro. Tho various natural srioiices givo us his 
iiioro secret ways and inotliods. In fact, we go to nature for our 
illustrations of tbo uatui'al attributes of God. 

fipcond, from tho soul, (a.) From its constitution. Tho soul 
is formed in tho imago of God. Wo aro to look to tho soul as 
giving us tho best idea of God wo cau form, however inadequate 
that idea may be. (A) From moral intuitions aud tho life exper¬ 
iences of tho soul. Paul frequently falls back on the universal and 
uocessary convictions of the human soul. His phrase, “God 
forbid,” is an appeal to those intuitions. When tho Apostle 
declares that tho Gentiles are a law unto themselves, he refers to 
their instinctive moral judgments or to the results of their life- 
uxpuriences. 

Thitrl, from human history. Civil history reveals God’s geuernl 
providence. His very abundonmeut of the heathen nations was 
and is a revelation of his wrath. Tho history of nations, as well 
as of individuals, is rich in religious instruction. In fact, Social 
Science is a handmaid to theology. Sacred history, or the history 
of the Kingdom of God, rovoals God’s special providonco. 

Hero wo have to notice somewhat at length the general Chris¬ 
tian consciousness—the believing apprehension by God s children; 
in all ages, of the great truths of Christianity—the mind aud tho 
heart of the kingdom of God ns they grow in breadth and clear¬ 
ness through the succeeding ages. The testimony of this conscious- 
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ness bus s vnliis fur above Mio judsnienls and apoculativo Kfiitc* 
iiienta of any individual thinker whiitcvcr. In order to bo an 
fiutboriiy in reliKicn, this consciousness must, in any spe'-ific aspect 
in which we have to consider it, have been legitimately formed. To 
this formation the following things are essential: It must lirst 
move in the sphere of faith, and not in that of science or specula¬ 
tion. Second, there must be no interference by any power what¬ 
ever with the free exercise of individual thouKht and the free 
expression of individual hopes and fears and needs and aspirations. 
The individual forces must be free, in order that the great result¬ 
ant force may bo nulhorilativo. It makes a radical dillerence 
whether the individual soul is a mere echo, or a free rospouse. In , 
the third place, this consciousness must flow from the apostolic 
consciousness of the Scriptures. There innat bo a continuity 
betweeen ita expressions and the statements which wo find in 
Christ’s teachings and in the teachings of those who stood nearest 
to Him. 

In interpreting this general consciousness, wo are to rely on tho 
do.xologies, hymns of prayer and praise, and tho great confessions 
and creeds of Christendom. We need, however, to eliminate from 
these latter tho alloy of human speculation and tho tenets which 
have been forced upon the church by the authority of popes and 
councils. 

Fourth, from the Holy Scriptures. Tho Old Testament was 
given to the Jews. Whatever was local or personal or national, 
was temporal^ and is not binding on us; though not without its 
moral valua Whatever was addressed to tho patriarchs or to tho 
Jews 08 men, is of present binding authority. Whatever was 
addressed to them as the chiefs of a nation or as mombors of a 
community, is of no present binding force. 

The New Testament was written primarily for individuals and 
communities belonging to the apostolic age. These were, however, 
representatives, in the broadest sense, of tho universal church, or 
of the whole human family. Local or personal matters are only 
incidentally alluded to, and when this is the case they have no 
bearing on ourselves. As a rule, the Jews and Gentiles are every¬ 
where addressed either as the creatures of God or as his children 
by adoption. The spirit of universality is everywhere dominant. 
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Tbo nets of apostolic mou in tlieir official capacih' constituto an 
example for us, that is binding on us in like or similar circumstances. 
It is not, however, absolutely imperative, because it may have been 
delermined in part by the character of the age in which they lived. 

The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the final 
court of appeal in all religious questions. They are, however, to be 
interpreted as they address the religious consciousness. The early 
churches enjoyed an inspired oral gospel and a tradition kept 
alive by apostolic preaching. But tlie inadequacy of such an 
exceptional tradition soon revealed itself, and was the occasion of 
the writing of the Now Testament. The necessity of the Written 
Word, shown in the creative period of the ohurch, justifies the 
I’rotostiint principle that the Bible alone is the only safe standard 
of faith and practice. That the Scriptures bear the notes of sufli- 
ciency and perspicuity, so far as all vital questions are concerned, 
is now accepted as the common belief of all Protestant churches. 
The evidences upon which this belief rests, nre;_/trsf, that any other 
view would bo inconsistent with the very idea of a revelation; 
iuKonti, that it would seem to rellect on the character of God him¬ 
self; Ihinl, there are no inliinations in the records that on any 
question of faith there was need of an interpertor. In fact, the 
intimations are the very opposite of this. Fourth, tuo actual 
diflorencos between bodies in (Jhristendom are in the non-essentials 
of religion. If there are exceptions to this generic statement, they 
are insignificant in character. 

It is over to be remembered that the Protestant confessions wero 
never more than a rule of doctrine, while the Scriptures alono 
remain forever the norm of faith. The first have been a guide to 
the theologian, the second, a guide to the believer. The first could 
bo corrected and supplimented, while the second remain fixed as 
constituting the pure Word of God. 

Wo are to exclude both from our belief and from our opinions, 
whatever is strictly Anti-Scriptural; viz, whatever is opposed to its 
dominant spirit, to its formal statements, aud to any legitimate 
inference from its facts, principles and precepts. But wo may hold 
to what does not conflict with them, but to them, only as 
opinions aud not ns a part of our positive faith. All such opinions 
are extra Scriptural. 
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OiiEJCTs. Fil'd. The eiiu of Clu'istian Theology is to gallier 
mnterials from all the sources above indicated. It is important 
that the theologian have correct principles of interpretation. Wo 
give a summary of the more important ones; Fird. Take the 
simple grammatical sense; (a) as given in the Lexicon; (p.) ns 
6 xed by the context; (c.) as illustrated by verbal or real parrallel 
passages; (d.) as seen in the light of the standpoint occupied by 
the writer or speaker; (fi.) ns addressed to the religious conscious¬ 
ness exclusively, and not at all to the scientific apprehension or the 
speculative intelligence. Second. Use the direct passage for the 
strongest single proof-text; and the indirect passage ns tlie subor¬ 
dinate single proof-text. Third. Weigh passages as well as number 
parallel passages, and rely on the general drift of Scriptural teach¬ 
ing for any doctrine whatever. Fourth. Seek for an honest inter¬ 
pretation of what we may term anti-proof-toxts. Fifth. Apply 
special rules for whatever is peculiar in the language of Scripture; 
(a.) The symbol and the type may have the same predicates as 
tlie person or thing symbolized or typified; and in fact they may in 
the popular language of the Scriptures be identified, (b.) Prophecy 
is peculiar in its structure. The prophet was not a sootlisayer, nor 
did ho deal with the future simply as such. He was an interpreter 
of the mind and thought of God. He revealed the moral order 
in Providence, rather than the chronological order. It belonged 
to him to unfold the purposes of Jehovah as those purposes 
depended on the divine justice or the divine compassion. Ho 
always took his departure from his surroundings—always looked 
at the future through the atmosphere which was about him. The 
immediate object of his vision is ever the near future. This near 
future is a type of like cycles or periods which may fill up all human 
history. The near future thus points to and tends toward the 
great finality. It is often, in fact, looked at in the light of that 
finality. In fact, it is bound up and identified with the grand 
consummation—the ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God. 

Second. The Theologian should aim to formulate every doctrine. 
For this purpose, ho must translate the popular language of the 
Scriptures into the scientific language of modern life. Ho is to 
avoid purely traditional formulas as suited to another age than to 
Lib own. His statements, however, must cover the essential ele- 
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rnonts embodied in the ancient symbols of faith. Ho is to present 
the doctrine, as far as possible, free from all misappi'ohension on 
the one side and from all misrepresentation on the other. His aim 
is not to construct an empirical science; but to find and follow as 
far as possible all the divine methods revealed in the natural and , 
supernatural economies of the universe. A theology which pro- , 
fesses to give us a rounded and complete system is thereby radically ; 
false. 

Third. He is to systematize these statements. In fact, both 
processes must go on together. For no doctrine can be adequately 
formulated except in its relations to other doctrines, and these 
relations cannot be apprehended except as they are bound together 
by some regnant central principle. 

Fourth. Ho mUst justify his general results so as to remove all 
the disturbing difficulties of the believer, and so as to defend 
Christianity against the objections of both the skeptic and the 
heretic. 

Hklations.— Theology is not one of the sciences; but is the goal i 
and the crown of them all, in so far as they all address the reUgious I 
consciousness. Philosophy, in its most comprehensive sense, is | 
also the goal of the sciences; but only in so far as these address 
the intellectual consciousness alone. In this view, however, the 
supernatural must bo included in human history- as one of the 
sciences. Thus every form of knowledge contributes to a clearer 
and wider apprehension of the divine character and government. 

But still Theology does hold special relations to certain studies. 

First, to Physiology and tq Psychology. The view wo take of 
the mutual relations of the body and the soul; of the conscious 
and the unconscious activities of the mind; of its energies and its 
susceptibilities; and, above all, of the freedom of the human will, 
will do much to predetermine our theological conceptions. A 
familiarity with the main facts and a mastery of the principles of 
these co-ordinated sciences, are essential to a student of theology. 
They have not only a theoretic but a practical importance. The 
religious teacher cannot be the counselor and guide of his people 
without a clear understanding of the general action and reaction of 
the soul on the body and the body on the soul. 

Second, to Metaphysics. We are not to carry the spirit of snecu- 
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lalion into onr Uioological stmlies. For Clii'isliiuiity c1og9 liot 
address the intellect alone or chiclly; but the whole natnro of inun, 
and prooiniueutly his fontal and central aftoctions. Besides, Chris¬ 
tianity is a fact of history, and not a group of conceptions or a 
bundle of abstract principles. What may ancm to bo speculations 
should in reality bo clear and settled convictions. It remains triio, 
however, that Metaphysics brings before ns the great problems of 
the ago—problems which re-appear in theological investigations, 
and which must bo examined from a purely theological point ot' 
view. It is to bo noted, too, that the study of molaphyaics gives 
both breadth and subtlety to the mind—ejuahUes which aro indis- 
ponsible to tbo theologian. 

Third, to Logic. Tbo one law of Logic is consistency of thought. 
The predicates of tbo luGuitc—oven though the Infinite, ns snc/i, 
can have none—must bo barmonioiis one witli another. The proper 
sphere of Logic is that of the known, and its proper elements aro 
distinct ideas—doGuito conceptions. Thus the theologian can not, 
in tho name of logic and by virtue of its laws, movo from the 
InGnite to tbo Finite and via; versa. Wo need thus to study logic 
in order to know how fur it can help us, and just whore the tiumaii 
soul may trauscond its limits. 

Fourth, to tho science of Criticism. Criticism hos its laws and 
its principles, which aro imperative in their owu proi>or sphere. 
As tho study of theology presupposes au acquaintance with tho 
Scriptures, so a knowledge of tbo principles of Criticism is aii 
essential preliminary to theological study itself. Wo aro to accept 
tbo results of critical investigation, whatever those results may bo, 
A reverent study of tbo record of religion by tho critic is ot tho 
Gist importance. For in tho sacred record, it anywhere, wo aro to 
find a trustworthy account of tho doings and sayings of our Lord 
and of his immediate apostles. Wo aro uover, however, to con¬ 
found religion with its record, oven though that record bo authori¬ 
tative. 

Fi/lh, to the Natural Sciences. Very many points of theology 
touch scieutiGc questions. Wo cannot adequately master these 
lioints except as wo master the principles of nature. Wo are, 
however, to remember two things; first, that Christianity, and no 
theology, deals preeminently with the spiritual world; second, that 
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facta of uatiiro have a religions as well as a seieutlGc moaning. 
Tlioy are related to the universal truths as well as to the special 
group of facts with which they are more immediately connected, 
and ill correlation with which, they form some one of the special 
Bcionces. 

Si-rlh, to Human History, As Christianity is a historical religion, 
ns it forms, and must form, a society.of its own—a kingdom of 
heaven and earth, so it never can bo adequately understood except 
as a history. The historical point of view is ns essential as the 
logical point of observation. In fact, revelation itself has a history 
and a devolopraent, and so makes special claims upon the attention 
of the theological student. More than this is true, as Christianity 
is a life, so what is Christian must accord with what is profoundly 
liuinan. And the study of history is the study of human life. 

Mbtiious.— The general method will appear in the lending divis¬ 
ions of Christian Theology, These will at once reveal the loading 
idea of the system and the main point of view from which the 
whole subject is to bo cousidored. There can be no doubt but 
what the Scriptural conception of Christ must bo taken as the 
governing priuciplo in every scientidc exposition of the religion 
founded by himself. This view does not require us to troat of 
Christ first in the order of topics, but only to make Him the centre 
of the theological system. The order of treatment will thus bo 
regulated by what naturally precedes and uaturally follows his 
historical appearance. The earlier portions will thus converge 
towards Christ as tho later portions will diverge from him, but 
only again to converge in increasing splendor in his final coming. 
Under this view, the relative importance of tho several doctrines 
are to be determined by their nearness to, or remoteness from, the 
jmrson and work of Christ. Such a method has been determined 
Christo-centric. Tho leading divisions of Christian Theology have 
been variously given by different theologians. The most common 
one is ossoutially the following: Tho Doctrine of God—the Doc- 
triuoof Man—the Doctrine of Salvation. Here Christ is presented 
ns the goal of revelation. But He is also, by virtue of his higher 
nature and pre-incarnate life, tho starting-point and the very 
principle of all revelation, both in nature and in human history. 
Others follow a divtsiou suggested by tho mode of the Divine 
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lijxistBiice as li’inue. Here wo hiivo: Tlio Dootriuo of tlio Fiitlicr 
—tho Doctrine of Uie Sou—the Doctriuo of fcbo Spirit. Ibis 
division mip’bt auswer, if tbe objeut of tbeology were simply to 
unfold our idea of tbe triune nature; and not rather to present 
God chiefly in bis broad relations to human duty and human 
destiny. Haao divides his system into two parts: First, Ontology; 
second, Chrislology. The value of such a division would depend 
very much on the subordinate divisions of Ontology itself; and it 
would be belter to treat this whole division as an inti'oduction, and 
so resolve Theology, as Andrew Fuller aimed to do, into Christology. 
The most objectionable division is that based on the idea of n 
covenant. The different economies wore designated as ante ler/enr, 
mb lecje and 'pod legem, and wo have the terms Covenant of Work 
and Covenant of Grace. Here a figurative expression is treated as 
a technical, scientific term. 

For convenience wo prefer the common division: namely, Theol¬ 
ogy, Christology Anthropology, Fueumatology, Eschatology, Tho 
Church, Christian Ethics. 

Wo are to follow the annlylic method when the subject rcquirofv 
it, ns in nil cases where the facts are given and we are required te 
interpret them. But, on the other hand, tho synthetic method is 
not only legitimate, but necessary, when wo start from self-evident 
truths and reach, by a logical process, our conclusions. Tho 
processes of induction and deduction are equally valid, for they are 
complements and counterparts of each other. 

The dominant spirit of the theologian should be philosophical, 
rather than polemicaL His aim should bo to buildup broadly and 
surely the one system of truth, rather than to demolish tho various- 
conflicting systems of error. There are, however, exceptional' 
cases, as when certain errors become aggressive and disturb the 
Christian consciousness of tho age. But again, tho Christian 
theologian must not only be able to refute error; but also to account 
for its origin, its growth, and its hold on individuals and on com¬ 
munities. He must be able to do more than this, in apprehending 
and appropriating the truth which underlies and keeps alive those 
systems of error which have held for centuries the masses of 
mankind. And least of all is he to be an Eclectic, for Eclecticism has- 
no place in Theology or Philosophy. It belongs to him to seek ior 
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I’lio more radical principle which, ns it iindcrlies, so also it reconciles 
the anrfncc which opposiii" schools in theology have wrought out. 

The iittitiido of tho theologian is not that of nn advocate; but- 
rulhor that of a witness nnd a judge. His aim is not to defend the 
views of any denoiniuntion; but to realize the truth in his own 
consciousness, nnd to state it broadly and as clearly ns possible—in 
short, ti) indicate tho great lines along which tho divine mind ha» 
revealed itself. Tho principle of authority and that of liberty aro 
both sacred, and both are to bo held inviolable. Tho nulhority is 
found in tho Scriptures as they address the religions consciousness, 
and the liberty is found iu tho individual soul ns it is enlightened 
by tho Spirit of God. 

LiTCHATOnH. In the apologetic or creative epoch of tho church, 
Christian writers had neither the incentive nor the leisure to prepare 
Hystoinatio treatises on Christian- doctrine. Tho questions of tho 
ago wore those of religion, niid not of tlieology. Their work was 
to preach nnd to defend tho Christian religion, and not to forinn- 
late its doctrines. Origon (180-253), tho great critic and oxogoto 
of this period, is tho only one who wrote a work that approaches 
tho idea of n doctrinal treatise. Wo have only a few fragments of 
tho original and a partisan translation by Rufinus. It was entitled 
in Latin Tie Principiia. We have itin four books: 1st, of God and 
nature; 2nd, of Creation, of tho Mosaic and of tho Christian Laws, 
and of tho Incarnation; 3d, of tho Temptation;. 4th, of tho Future- 
Life. Origon assumed that Christianity was tho only true Philos- 
oijhy, and thus sought to give it a rational explanation. Ho 
accepted as fundamental whatever was hold by apostolic churches, 
in contradistinction to individual believers or teachers. Still he 
hold that tho apostles gave only tlio basis- of faith and loft it to¬ 
others to build Ihoreon a system of Christian Philosophy. Origon 
was acute, profound and daring in his speculations. Uis name is 
a.ssociated vvith tho dogmas of tho Preoxistcnco of tlio Soul and of 
tho Final Rostoratiou of Souls to God. This last idea, however, 
was with tho Alexandrian Teacher a more scries of moral renewals 
and falls ad infmiLum. 

In tho polemic or transitional period of tho church, the Fathers 
woi’e busy with the great heresies concerning the Person of Chi'isfc 
nnd tho depravity and dependence of man. Hero, too, we meet 
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with few systematic troiitises. Athenasins (800-373) was tbo 
cbarapion of (be divisity of onr Lord, as Angnstino (353-!l:30) ass 
for the absolute necessity for the grace of God. Tbongb both 
exercised a commanding infliienco over tlio ebnrch, yet neither 
wrote any systematic treatise on theology. The Greek Father was 
inferior in aflluenco and broadtli of thought to the great leader ot 
the Latin Church. The Bishop of Hippo miglit have been in form, 
ns ho was in substance, the founder of Soholasticisni, had ho lived 
after the great controversies of the church had been settled. ICvon 
as it was, it was his groat e.xporionce, and not his polemics, that 
determined his doctrinal views. On the whole, his work eiiti- 
i tied, TIu'. Oilji of God, best presents his theological views on the 
groat religious questions of his ago. John of D.imiwms (fnear 
754 ) has given us the first work which bears a scicmlific cliarioitcr 
entitled. An Accura/o Exhibili/in of llui Oiihodox b’aiUi. 'I’liis had 
given him the title of the Father of Systematic Thool')gy. The 
work has for its basis numerous quotations from all the Gi’eok 
Fathers of note, with comments of his own. In liis c.omments ho 
availed himself largely of Aristotelian Philosophy. Ho was thus in 
his general method the precursor of Peter of Lombardy. Like 
the Eastern teachers, and in striking contrast with Augustine, ho 
insisted strongly on the doctrine of Free Will. The work is of 
value in its treatment of thoChristoIogical problems of the churcli. 
We mny hero remark that in the earlier periods of the church 
there was more intellectual activity in the East than in the West; 
while in the later periods this was quite reversed. 

In the scholastic or formative period of theology, wo moot with 
elaborate theological systems. The natural tendency to systema¬ 
tize, which gi-ew up in the cloisters, was greatly strengthened by 
the Arislotelian logic. Anselm, Archbishop of Cauterbury, (1033- 
1109) wrote two famous dogmatic treatises. One of them, enti¬ 
tled, Gwr Dens Homo gave the first scientific statement to the 
Church dogma of Satisfaction. It was an epoch-making work. 
The second, entitled, Proslogion Dei Exvdenlia, gave the ontological 
proof of the existence of God. It is still a classic iu the field of 
theological literature. Peter of Lombard (fllGO) prepared the 
text-book of the middle ages, entitled, Libri senlenliarwn. It 
maintained its place as the manual of instruction iu the cathedral 
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ecbuuls for throe ccutnrifS. Ho supported his propositions by 
(jnotiitions from tho principal Fiithers; heiico tlic title of the bool;. 
Thoiims Aquinas, (1‘227-127-JL) tho foremost of nil scholastics, will, 
in his general method, answer for them all. His great work is 
entitled, Sumwa Theolofjica. It is divided into threo parts. The 
divi.sions, however, have no headings, but the purpose of each and 
their counections are indicated by a sepai'ato prologue. Each part 
is divided into a very largo number of questions which simply state 
tho general subject of discussion. Each question is again divided 
into moral articles, and each of these articles presents, in tho form 
of an inquiry, some specific topic for coueidcratiou. Under each 
article the objections to tho orthodox view arc first nreseuted, then 
the reply is stated in a brief and dogmatic form and the conclusiou 
given. Lastly, this conclusiou is explained and dofoudod at length. 
Tho general order of subjects marked by tho prologues may be 
given thus: Fii-d, God—his nature and his works; Second, Man— 
his ca])acitics and virtues as given by nature and by grace; Thirds 
tlhrisL--the media of his agency, and tho seven sacraments. 
Aquitias wasa llualist in Philosophy, and a disciple of Augustine 
in Theology. In both of these respects ho diil'ered from Duns 
Hcotus, and that difFcreucohas never been settled by the Catholic 
Church, yineo tho Koformation tho treatise of Thomas Aquinas 
has been a reference book in tho higher schools of tho Catholic 
Church. Succeeding scholastics prepared elaborate commonta- 
rios on this book. 

Tho Scholastics wore distiuguishod by profundity as well aa 
subtlety of thought. Whore the Church had pronounced its 
decisions, thoro they acted ns mere advocates; but whore tho Church 
had not authoritatively defined doctrine, there they indulged in 
tho boldest speculations of tho most frivolous fancies. 

Wo may hero allude to tho Mystics only to correct the view that 
they wore the foreruunors of tho Reformation. They wore such, 
but simply in exalting tho inner life above tho ritual of tho Church, 
but were not at all so in their pantheistic tendencies nor in their 
weak apprehensions of the guilt of sin. The Protestant notion of 
justification by faith has but little place in their writing. Tho 
Mystic could not well bo a system-maker without denying the 
fundamoutal principle of his faith. 
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In the confessional periotl of Theology wo find divergent tendcncicB. 

A. The Modern Catholic Church. Melchior Ciimis (1523 1.500) 
was a Spanish Theologian and an opponent of the Jesuits. His work, 
Loci Tkeolwjici, is confined chiefly to the discussion of the sources 
of Theology. These with him are the Scriptures nnd the tradi¬ 
tions. Molina (1635-1600) was a pupil of Fonseca (the Portu¬ 
guese Aristotle), from whom ho accepted the dogma of Scicnlia 
Media. His work was entitled, Arbilrii C'ongraliae Do7n>i 

Diuina l‘racxdenlia Proeidmtia Predr.s(inalienan cl lie rruholiotme 
CoHoordia. No modern work so divided tho Catholic clergy ns this; 
the Dominicans attacked it, nnd tho Jesuits defended it. Tho 
controversy was finally forbidden by Clement tho VIII. who tolera¬ 
ted botli parties. SuaroK (1548-1617) was tho foremost Catholio 
Theologian of his ago. His writings wore voluminous, filling 
twenty-two largo folios. Ho was a defender of tho doctrine of 
Molina. Ho spent his chief force, howovor, in his treatmont of 
the Aristotelian Philosophy and in his system of Scholastic Theol¬ 
ogy. Ho WAS, like members of the Jesuit Order, iiltrumontauo in 
opinions, claiming for tho pope, coercive power over kings. 

Bollamin (1542-1621), a man of genius and learning, was tho 
ablest controversialist of tho Soventeonth Century, a Jesuit and 
Cardinal Archbishop of Capua. His chief work was Be Oonlro- 
verdia Ghridianae Fidd. He was fair to his opponents, but Anli- 
Gallican—placing the pope above tho general council. 

Potavius (1583-1652) was for twenty-two years Professor of 
Positive Theology in tho Jesuit school in Paris. His work on The¬ 
ology is very highly prixod by tho Protestants themselves. Ho is 
noted OS advocating tho view that tho anti Niceno Fathers were 
strongly tinctured with Arianism. In which, howovor, ho was 
controverted by Ball. His groat work, Be lheolo<jida Dogmalibm 
contains an exposition of Christian dogmas as grounded on histor¬ 
ical studios. Ho was familiar with tho sources of tho liistory of 
doctrines, and made valuable contributions to theological learning. 
His motto was Nova quaerant alii nil nisi prisca peto, Bpssuot 
(1627-1704) was famous both as a defender of the Gallican Church, 
and as a polemic against tho extreme pretensions of tho Papacy. 
His great work, however, was the UUlm-\j of the Variations of Frol- 
eslanlism. 
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B. Molauctlioa (1497-15C0) was tbe leader of Lutheranism 
•after the death of the great reformer. He modified his views so as 
to approach Calvin in hie notion of the sacraments; but also to 
recede further from him in his view of the doctrines of grace than 
Luther himself had done. His Loci Communes was the first sys¬ 
tem of evangelical Protestant theology. It passed through fifty 
editions in his lifetime, and was during the sixteenth centui;y 
generally accepted as the model of Lutheran dogmatics; but yet 
was inferior in depth and logical power to the “Inslilulcs'’ of John 
Calvin. Hutor (lfiC3-lG16) wrote a compendium of theology in 
order to hi'ing out Lutheranism in its purity, from the deflections 
of Melancthon. In honor of this theologian, Haso has entitled 
his recent manual, Ifuleim Re Rcdcvimis. He wrote this to indicate 
how Hutor would, in his opinion, now defend orthodoxy, if he 
could return to the earth with the experience of another world. 
Gerhard (1582-1C‘27) was learned in scholastic ns well ns patristic 
lore, and was romarkablo for his fullness of thought and his pre¬ 
cision of ideas. Ho was tho most orainont Lutheran theologian of 
the seventeenth century. Ho is justly famous for his two great 
works. Tho first, entitled Buclrina Calholica et Ecangclica, is a 
defense of Evangelical doctrines by quotations from Roman Catholic 
writers. Tho second, called Loci 'I'licolof/ici, is an exhaustive pre¬ 
sentation, in a scientific form, of tho Christian faith as held by the 
Lutherans. Ho was twenty years in his preparations, A recent 
edition has been issued in Germany. Calixt (168G-1G5G) was 
famous for favoring a union of all the churches of tho Reformation 
on principles common to all. • This epitome of theology was divided 
into throe heads; First, tho object—tho good of man; second, tho 
subject—God in nature and his works; </nVd, tho means—Redemp¬ 
tion, tho Word and tho Sacraments. He was bitterly opposed to 
Calov (1G12-1G8C) whoso morning prayer was Domino imple mo 
odio haoroticorura. Qiienstodt’s (1G17-1G88) chief work is divided 
into two parts. Tho first is didactic, in which ho gives the causes, 
effects, definitions, attributes and adjuncts of tho articles of faith. 
Tho second is polemic, in which ho gives tho state of tho religious 
controversies of tho past up to his time. It is scholastic in its 
methods, but moderate in its tone. Ho reflects tho opinions of his 
countrymen, and has been called the book-keeper of Lutheran 
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(lioology. llollaz (IGIS 171!^^ wrote an Kmiiuin Thcolonmun, 
which relainctl tho Gist placo in Lutlioraii theology for half a cen¬ 
tury. It rested ou the other works of Gerhard and Calov. Though 
wauting in its originality, it was marked by great clearness in its 
lieGuitions and in its arrangement. Buddaoiis’ (1007-1729) chief 
dogmatic work was Inslilutiones Tkcologicae Dogmalicae. His learn¬ 
ing covered a very wide domain in law, philosophy and theology. 
He was candid, liberal, but deCeient in logical power. 

0. Calvin (1509-1501) was tho theologian of tho Reformation. 
Ho proimred his Grst edition of tho Inditules in his twouty-Hi.\th 
year—a work remarkable tor tho olcgauco of its Latin stylo, and 
for its general ability. His comincntaiies are still consulted by the 
learned. Francis Tnrrotin (1023-1087) was tho ablest in tho 
Genevan School of Theology. His work is perhaps too scholastic 
in its spirit and its method, Pictet (1055 1724) taught also at 
Geneva. His Theulogia Chrisiiana is marked by groat learning and 
moderation. Ho is, however, inferior to F. Turretiu in subtlety of 
thought, as in his Calvinism ho is less pronounced. Gomar (1503- 
1009) belonged to tho Dutch School of Theologians. Ho was 
famous as tho chief opponent of Armiuius, and as one of tho 
loaders of opinion at tho Synod of Dort. Ho was a supra-lapsarian 
in his views, and would not allow the expression that tho atone¬ 
ment was sufficient for all. His chief dogmatic work was entitled 
J)i><puiaiiones Theohjgictie, and was given in thirty-nine loci, Cocojus 
(1G03-1GG9), though living and laboring in Holland, inaugurated 
a method of his own—a method both historical and Biblical. Ho 
conceived of God’s relation to his people as a covenant: First, a 
covenant with Adam in his state of inuocoucy—a covenant of 
^vorks; second, n covenant with Adam after tho fall—a covenant of 
grace. This last has throe stages:—(a) that of a Promise; (6) that 
of tho Law; (c) that of tho Gospel. His two dogmatic works wore 
De Facdere et Teslamenlo and Summa Thcologimc, Tho method of 
Coeejus was largely accepted by his contemporaries in his own 
church, and has had very wide intluonco among tho reformed 
churches in England and America. In spite of his fancies, the 
Biblical charactor of his theology must over challenge our pro¬ 
found respect. Amyrant (159C-1GG2) was professor in the French 
school at Saumur. Ho was tho father of moderate Calvinism. It is 
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(X DOtuwoi'lhy fiict lliat tlio sm’cad of liis viows was not owiii;,' to 
his genius or to the oraincnco of his school, but, appnrciiily, to 
thoir iulicronl truthfulness. 

]). James Arminius (15C0-1C09), a Dutch theologian, gave a 
<lonnilo statement to a form of doctrine which lias been called from 
him Arminianism. He was a man of great learning and ability. 
His ThculiK/ia Uhrinliana approaches nearer moderate Calvinism 
tliau any of his successors. His followers, in IGIO, presented a 
roraoustrance against the intolerance with which they were treated, 
and hence were called Itemoustrants. Their starting point is the 
freedom and responsibility of man. Episcopins (1583-1G43) was 
tlio pupil of Arminius, and the successor of bis Calviuistic rival, 
Clomar. Ho was tho real loader of his party in the Netherlands. 
Ho undervalued tho importance of doctrine, not regarding even a 
belief in tho divinity of our Lord as essential to salvation. His 
liberality brought upon him tho charge of socinianism. Plis Indilu- 
liones Thuolooicmi, though unfinished, show groat clearness and 
learning. Cnrcollaens (1C8G-1G59) loft his IndiliUio lUiigionU 
Ohrislianai’, iucomjrloto. Like other loading lloinonstrant.s, ho was 
a man of largo culture, tolerant spirit aud rationalistic teudeiieics. 
In many of his opinions ho was an Arian. Limborch, also of Hol¬ 
land (1C33-1712), distinguished himself by his clearness of judg- 
inont and general learning. 

E. Tho Episcopal Church of England during tho Reformalion 
received its first groat doctrinal impulse from tho leaders of tho 
lloformod communion. Cranmer invited Melaucthou, Btilingei', 
and Calvin to assist him in drawing up tho Thirty-nine Arlicle.s. 
Ho placed Bucor in tho Divinity chair at Cambridge and Hlarl.yr iu 
that of O-Kford. Tlio prevailing current of opinion has, however, 
bocomo Arminiau; and this change of theological tone lias led 
churchmen to insist that the SovoiitecutU Article must receive au 
anti-Calviuistic interpretation. Tho InslihUns of Episcopins were 
generally in tho hands of tho students of Divinity in both of tho 
English universities. Hooker (15G3-1G00) wrote his J’hTlrsmtii al 
Puhly, which was in its doctrinal portions a real contribution to 
theology. Pearson (1G12-1G8G) wrote a learned commeutnry on 
the Apostolic Creed or Symbol. Ho is regarded by his own church 
aa in every re.spcct tho greatest theologian of his timos. Hull 
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(in"l-1710) wrole (on vory ablo works in liatin; oiio eiiUi.liK?- 
/V»/<.'».s(V) Fi'h’i Firacnc. In litis lie niainliiinocl, First, the pre- 
osistonco of the Son; second, his cousnbslautijility; third, his entity; 
fourth, his suboulination. And ho also maintained, in the same 
work; AYr.s/, that the Spirit was not an onorf;y, but a person; 

that it was consubstantial with the Father and the Son; 
tidrd, that it was cocternal with them; fourth, that it proceeded 
from the Father by the Son. Ilis Judieiinn Ecclesiac Galhoiicao was 
written against Episcopius and the Remonstrants. Its aim was l.o 
sliow, from the opinions of the Early Fathers, that it was e.sscnlial 
to salvation to believe in the divine Sonship of our Lord. Ijossuot 
wondered how the author eould remain Pj'otostant. Bull was a 
man of solid learning and made real contributions to the hislory of 
Christian doctrine. Samuel Clark (1073-1729) wasongneed in the 
Trinitarian controversy. Ho sought a midway position botwcoii 
the Arian and orthodox theories. His treatise on tho apriori for 
the e.xistence of God is still of value. Waterland (1083-17'1!)) 
followed Bull in support of tho Trinity. Tlie latter treated this 
subject historically and practically. Tho former treated it scriptu- 
rally and rationally, aiming to state tho doctrine as a truth equally 
removed from Arian and Sabollian difliiculties. 

Tho dissenters as well as the churchmen of England were in¬ 
ferior as theologians to their continental brethren. Owen, (1710- 
1083) called by tho Puritans tho Prijico of Divines, was boyoud 
all doubt tho ablest of tho Calviuistic theologians. Ho was loarjied, 
subtle, and logical in his stylo and method. Bunyau, (1028-1083; 
though destitute of learning,, was yet a man of supremo genius. 
His writings aro marked by a wealth of religious thought, and 
their profoundly evangelical character. Ridgoley (1007 -1731.) 
wrote n treatise entitled Body of Divinity. It is founded on tho 
larger catechism of tho Assembly. Gill (1097-1771) wrote a learn¬ 
ed commentary on tho Old and Now Testament and also a treatise 
on Divinity. Ho was highly Calvinistic in tho tone of his theology. 
John Wesley (1703-1791) was tho founder of Methodism, though 
Fletcher, a contemporary, was its theologian. They wore Arminiau 
in sentiment, but with a profounder religious life than wo find 
among the Remonstrants. Andrew Fuller (1754-1815) revolution¬ 
ized, by his theological writings, the denomination to which ho 
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be’onf^Gd. His Calvinism was far more moderate than that of 
eitlior Bnnyan or Gill. He is clear, logical and fresh in his 
thiiiKiug, without, however, learning ordenlh of iusiglit. 

1'’. Laeliiis Socintis (1525-1562,) from whom the Socinian schoot 
takes it.s name, was learned in tlie languages, hut lacked denth ns 
a thinker and boldness as a reformer. His nephew Faiiatus (1539- 
1604) was the chief defender and propagator of Socinianism. Pie 
enjoyed the favor of the Aledici at Florence some twelve years, and 
was a scholar of wide culture. Ho subsequently made himself 
lender of the Polish Ana-Baptists. His chief work was Sumnia 
lidUjionis Chridiauae. John Crell (1590-1633) wrote an answer to 
Grotius' famous work. De HalUfaclione C'hridi: but his great work 
was entitled Dti Duo EJwqw Allribidia, His idea of God was Iho 
same as that of Duns Scotus—absolute will. It was on this basis 
ho sought to set aside the idea of the necessity of the atonement. 
Socinianism shows that it is ns difficult to slielve ns to solve the 
mysteries of Iho atonemetit. He was the head of the Socinian 
school at Cracow. The Socinians were noted only for their schol¬ 
arship and critical ability. 

G. The Free Critical period dates from the beginning of the 
last century. Knapp (1753-1825) has been called the last of the 
Orthodo.'c Theologians. He stood quite alone at Halle. His work 
in Christian Theology is distinguished by learning and general 
ability, but is undecided in its doctrinal tone. We have an English 
translation of it. It was Schleiermachor (1768-183-1) who broke 
the spell of rationalism. Ho opened the way for what has been 
called the “Mediation Theology” of Germany. His leading idea is 
that religion is a matter of direct consciousness—of immediate feel¬ 
ing, and so independent of speculation. Union with Christ is the 
salient point in his theology. Bretschneider (1776-1848) was a 
national Supernaturalist. His two dogmatic works are: (n) a 
systematic development of theology as grounded on the Confessions 
of the Lutheran and lleformed Churches, as supported by the chief 
works of their theologians; (6) a manual of the dogmatics of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. He held to churchly ideas, keeping 
himself aloof from speculative and prelistic tendencies. He was 
clear, cold and conservative. 

H. American Theologians.—The Edwardian school was found- 
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I by Joualbap Edwnrils (ITOa-lTuG). Ho wrrto on all the great 
<liiestioD 3 which Rgitatorl the church in hia clay. Hia essays “Oh 
j the Freedom of Ike Will," "On Ike Kalure of Virtue," niicl "On 
I I Original Sin" are still authorities on the subjects on which they 
treat. He was profouuclly speculative, uniting in hitnself the 
mystic and the logician. Samuel Hopkins (17'21-1803) gavo a 
turn to Calvinism whicli h.as since borne his mime. He insisted 
on disinterested beuevolence, and wont so far as to declare that one 
must bo willing to be damned in order to be saved. He was the 
forerunner ot Emmons, in that he insisted that prior to alt acts of 
the soul, there was no moral character. Jonathan Edwards the 
younger (1745-1801) was interior to his fatiier in original genius; 
but still an able theologian. Bellamy (171!) 1700) was also a 
zealous disciple of Edwaixls. Emmons (1745-184U) was remarka¬ 
ble tor his independence. Ho elaborated the famous “R'cerciso 
System.” The governing idea of this system is. that all sin consists 
in sinning; that is, that there is no such thing as a sinful etato. 
He insisted that every exercise of a moral nature was perfectly 
good or utterly wrong. He went beyond Calvin in his notion of 
the Sovereignity of God. His logical power was the source ot both 
his strength and his weakness—strength in giving clearness to his 
views, and weakness in leading him to apply logic to regions beyond 
definite thought. Dwight (1752-1817) rejected tlie Exercise of 
Emmons, and denied the divine causality in the sinful action of 
men. He elaborated more fully, and in more moderate spirit than 
others, the Edwardian system. The late Dr. Woods of Andover 
may be regarded as having elosed this school of Theology. His 
work is without special value. 

The Princeton School differs from the school of Edwards in givin g 
greater prominence to the doctrines of Imputation and of Federal 
i Headship, in opposition to his idea of Natural Heiidsliip. It also 
rejects the Edwardian distinction between the natural and the 
moral ability of the sinner. Dr. Hodge of Princeton is the best 
representative of this school. His late work is clear and full. It 
is voluoble for its I’eferences to the current speculations of the day. 
It lacks, however, botli freedom and fresliness of thought; and 
, virtually belongs, not to the present, but to the past. Thornwell 
superior to Hodge in acuteness and penetration, but inferior 
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to him in theological learning. Breckenridge has written two 
volumes entitled “Christianiiy Objectively'Considered” and “Chris¬ 
tianity Subjectively Considered.” Both are proIi.\, and display 
more vigor of will than of intellect. Baird in his work of “Elohim 
Revealed” takes the Edwardian view of the leadership of Adam. 

• The Mew-Haven School. N. tV. Taylor was its founder. He 
opposed the system of Hopkins in several points; namely, in its 
ideas of efficiency, of disinterested benevolence, and of sin as the 
necessary means of the greatest good; but agreed with Hopkins 
and Emmons that all sin is found in acts of the soul. Its dominant 
idea was the moral government of God. Fanning in his lectures 
oa Systematic Theology exults the free will of (he crtatme. The 
logical element here reveals both its strength and its weakness as 
u constitutive jn iiiciple in Theology. 

I. Recent Theologians. Mitsob wrote in the spirit of Schleier- 
maclier his by,sl()ni of Christian doctrine. Twesten belongs to the 
same scliook His valuable treatise on (hjgmaUca remains incom¬ 
plete. Both represent Liberal Orthodoxy in Germany. Ebrard 
and Marlenscn are still moie positive in their Orthodoxy. The 
theological work of the latter has been translated into English, and 
is a treatise of groat value. The Catholic Theology of recent times 
deserves notice. Porromo, Rector and Professor in a Jesuit college 
of Romo, was a nomonalist as he was an extremestin his opinions. 
His PrclcclioneH TlK olvgicae are in largo octavo volumes. The first 
treats of the evidences of Revelation; second, of the Church; third, 
of the Scripturesi fourth, of the Lord and his attributes; fifth, of 
Creation, to which is added his famous tract on the Immaculate 
Conception; sixth, of Incarnation; seventh, of Grace; eight and 
Dintb, of the Sacraments. His method resembles the scholastics of 
the Middle Ages. He is clear, profound and churcbly, but also 
acute and learned. Knoll’s TnsUlutiones Theologicae 'J'heoreticae is 
written in a more simple and clear stylo than the other works of 
Knoll. The most recent dogmatic work, now in course of publica¬ 
tion, is that by Tranyllin, a Jesuit teacher in a college at Rome, 
Each of his volumes is a complete treatise of itself. He is very 
full in his treatment and very able ond learned. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

THE REL.mO.V OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE ETHNIC REr.IQIONR 

Henlheowia is a corruptiou of tbo inward revelation move than 
of tlie outward and objoctive revelation. Tlie worsUiper and inter- 
pretei’ bad his sense of a supreme spiritual beiii" weakened by bis 
moral depravity. He not only departed from the few simple ideas 
and rites of the primeval faith, but bo generated from bis own soul 
forms of worship suited to bis tastes and bis means. Tbo sense of 
some supernatural power is quilc consistent with a low moral 
condition and a feeble inlelloctnal development. The I’olytbeisui 
which gradually sprung up from the worship of nature could only 
merge into Pantheism of an idealistic and materialistic tendency. It 
could not well, by a natural process, pass into a spiritual monothe- 
isin. We notice everywhere this religious decline. 

This decline is miuked by the origin and growth of both Poly¬ 
theism and idolatry. Polytheism evidentlv had two stages in its 
history—the nominal and the actual. In Iho first tho soul accepts 
the forces of nature ns the attributes of the supreme Being or ns 
the special manifestation of his presence. As tho worshiper lives 
more and more in the life of nuturo rather than in the life of the 
spirit, so he attaches himsslf more and more exclusively to these 
forces which touch more immediately his hopes and his tears. In 
thus separating tho forces from the source from which they spring 
lie passes on to tho second stage in his development where Polythe¬ 
ism becomes his fixed and settled form of belief. 

Idolatry witnesses to the fact that even tho forces of naturo did 
not adequately represent the Presence that was behind them. Thus 
the idol was at first but a sign and symbol of something infinitely 
greater than all the forces of nature put together. By a natural 
process like that we have noticed above, the worship of God 
through the symbol became tho worship of tho symbol itself. 
Representative idolatry gives place to actual idolatry. In this 
way wo are able to explain the idolatrous practices of the Jews. 
The distinction that wo have here drawn is confirmed by the fact 
that in the East tho idol is consecrated by the laying on of hands 
of the Driest, and it is not until this consecration has taken place 
that it can have an object of worship. 
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The contrast between Chriatianity and the religions of heathen- 
Klom is broad and profound. The one is historical in its charac¬ 
ter, while the others are ontological in their age and growth. The 
one is the coming fulfillment of the primeval revelations, while the 
other is a marked decline aud falling away. Christianity has a 
unity both ideal and real—ideal as seen in its system of doctrines 
and morals; real as seen in the perfect character and life of its 
founder. The Ethnic religious have no positive unity whatever, 
but are masses of mingled truth aud error held together by the 
civil government or the national sentiment. The one gathers its 
adherents from out of human society and founds a kingdom of God 
separate from the world, while all the others grow up in and with 
the national life and move along its currents. Tbe one so inter¬ 
prets the problems of nature and of history as to be able to uUilize 
all tbe results of scientific research or philosopbcial speculation, 
while all tlie others have so misconceived the cosmos ns to break 
down before the progress of human enlightenment. In short, the 
rme is supernatural in its character, while the other is purely 
natural. The one is the religion of hope; the other, of despair. 

But the resemblances between the two are uo Jess striking. The 
same great problems in heathendom ns in Christendom are forced 
on tbe attention of mankind, and so some of the great dogmas of 
all religions have approached each other. Thus we have the dogma 
of God, of sin, of retribution, of sncritice. The moral ideals of 
Christianity are profoundly human because originating by one 
who personally realized them in his perfect human character and 
life. Now in so far as the Ethnic nations retained their humanity 
and advanced in culture just so far their moral conceptions must 
have approached those of Jesus of Nazareth. Besides, their 
cravings and their needs gave birth to their sacred books, to their 
oracles, to their preists and to their prophets; their temples with 
their sacrifices and their ritual of worship; their great tragic sports 
and their foremost philosophers both Platonic and Stoic—all these 
forces of nature and life were but preparations for the Gospel of 
Redemption. 

Three general characteristics of the Ethnic religious are largely 
modified by race peculiarities. Among the Eastern Asiatic nations 
the Chinese holds the first rank. His religious insliuct was weak. 
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Ke is tbo child of and so naturally worshiped nature. His worship 
was, however, like his character, utilitarian. He paid homage to 
his ancestors and looked up to his emperor as his great high priest 
and father of the nation to which he belonged. In all this family 
and state worship he seems to have regard alone to the stability of 
society. 

In India we meet with Brahraiuism and its offshoot Buddhism, 
The first is pantheistic in its philosophy and the other atheistic. 
Such at least is the dominant drifting of the two systems. Accord¬ 
ing to the first, the soul is absorbed into the Infinite; according to 
the second, it returns to nothingness. The first shows its aristo- 
eratic spirit in its doctrine of caste distinction. The second is 
democratic in holding the equality of all men. The ritual of the 
Brahmins is severe, while Buddhism is mild throughout. Both 
exalts the Infinite at the expense of the I'inite. Both profoundly 
believe in the misery of man, but neither hold clearly and distinctly 
to the guilt of sin. Beautiful as are many of the Indian sentiments 
they are but sentiments without being realized by any of their 
sages or priests. Thus the broad contrast still remains between the 
realism of Christianity and the mere idealism of the old Indian 
faith. 

The 'Western Asiatic peoples e.xhibited marked peculiarities. 
The old Persians and Egyptians were profoundly religious natious. 
The first held to the idea of a fall aud a restoration, and between 
the epochs marked by these great events, they believed a coullict 
between the principle of evil and that of good was ever going on. 
The second held to the idea of a future state of retribution iu which 
all souls were to be rewarded or punished according to their 
respective characters while on earth. 

The Graeco-Roman world exalted the Finite at the expense of 
the Infinite. Here a sense of the beautiful had awakened the 
moral and religious instinct. The only real worship was that of 
art. In the oriental world philosophy supported mythology, while 
in the occidental world philosophy finally proved fatal to the popu¬ 
lar myths and superstitions. It could not maiutain itself against 
the enlightenment which came from Greek schools and Greek 
literature. Religion lacked all regenerative power, nor could it be 
reformed. 
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Tni: COSIl’AKATIVE BELIEFS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

First. The Greek Church. This great church of the East is the 
Komish Church arrested and modified bv its social and civil 
relations. This arrest and modification were caused by its break 
with the life and the culture of the West, and by its subordination 
to the needs of both the Russian and Turkish governments. Rome 
aimed to sway the states in which it was dominant and often made 
good its purpose, while the Greek church, broken into independent 
religious communions, could only maintain a servile and degraded 
existence. Its doctrinal ideas thus failed of reaching a full develop¬ 
ment. We see this in the incompleteness of its Trinitarian formula 
where the fileogue was left out. We see it, also, in the fact that 
the dogma of the infallibility of the church never culminates in 
the infallibility of any one of the patriarchs. Its unity is so weak 
that it never can have, as Rome has, one and the same ecclesiastic 
language for the word of God and for divine worship. Even the 
principle of celibacy is very partially carried out, for the lower 
clergy are allowed to marry if they do so before ordination. In 
closely uniting communion with baptism they follow the more 
ancient custom of the church as they also do in retaining the form 
of immersion. Thus while in her tendencies she is one which the 
Church of Rome, yet her departures from the Gospel are less 
marked and manifold. Her very separation from Rome, with the 
antagonism it engendered, was in this last respect her protection. i 
We must add, in the intelligence of her clergy and laity she is to-day , 
far behind the Roman Catholic Church. 

Second. The Roman Catholic Church. She builds her faith on the 
Scriptures and on tradition as found in the church, and as both are 
interpreted by the church. The Church is thus made the sole 
depositor of the Christian Faith. That faith is explicit when 
defined and implicit when unforraulated. As the consciousness of 
the church is awakened and developed by the growing necessities 
of the times so it can give an increasing clearness and fullness to 
that faith which its very life involves. Thus new definitions have 
been given by councils under the sanction of the pope, and may 
hereafter be given by the pope alone speaking ex Cathedra to the 
entire church without any council whatever. 

The central dogma in the Catholio system of doctrine is the 
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Bftcrifice of the mnss. In the eucharist tlie sacrifice of our Lord iff 
actually contained, and its supreme efficacy for the living and tho 
dead is under the direction of the officiating priest. The central 
dogma in the government of the church is the sovereignly of the 
pope. 

A farther statement of the Romish belief is best presented in its 
contrast with the common Protestant Faith. 

Third. Protestant Communions. The Protestant .iphorism is that 
where the Spirit of God is there is the church, while Rome affirms 
that only whore we find the church do we find the Spirit of God. 
The opposition between theso great branches of Christendom is 
radical and sweeping. In the one case the unity is inward aiul 
spiritual, in the other case it is determined by the very organiza¬ 
tion of the church itself. Protestants hold to the Scriptures alone 
ns they are interpreted by the individual soul. The Catholics deny 
the right of private judgment and insist on supplementing the 
written Word by tradition. The one holds to the sufficiency and 
prespicuity of the Bible on matters that aro essential while the 
other holds that without the nnwrilton word the revelation of God 
is left incomplete; and that without the church as an interpreter o£ 
both, mankind would drift on a sea of uncertainty. The Protes¬ 
tants look to Christ alone as the head of the church, and allow no 
one to represent his spiritual presence and authority. The Catho¬ 
lics have the Vicar of Christ in the pope, who speaking ex Cathedra 
on matters of faith and morals, is infallible. According to tho 
Protestant faith every soul must first join Christ and then tho 
church: according to the Catholic faith every soul must first be 
united to the church in order to gain a share in christ. Tho 
former exalts man as an individual and humbles him as a sinner; 
but tho latter degrades him as nn individual and exalts him as a 
sinner. The Protestant’s higher law is the conscience of the indivi¬ 
dual, while the higher law of the Romanist is the decision of tho 
supreme pontif. In the one communion the believer may exei’ciee 
his private judgment, but must bo saved by faith. In tho other com¬ 
munion the believer is not competent to exercise such a judgment, 
but yet his good works are in part the ground of his salvation. The 
one receives his pardon directly from God, the other is absolved by 
the priest. The one can, at best, but discharge the duties of life; 
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while the other can acquire merit by works of supreme self-denial 
—works of suporerogivtioD. The Protestant has only one Media¬ 
tor; while the Romanist hus a host of subordinate ones in saints, 
in an<>els, and above all, in the Virgin Mary. The one believes in 
an iniinediiite heaven for all the faithful, secured by the grace of 
(lod alone. The other, that only saints made perfect by good 
works oi' purified by the pains of pnrgotary and helped in that 
state by the church on earth and in heaven can enjoy the vision of 
(lod. 

But Protestantism has its great historical branches. 

A. The Lutheran and Reformed Comranuions. As these were 
first developed with a relative independence one of the other, we 
luay best view them in their leading contrasts. 

Lutheranism sprung from the spirit and genius of the first Re¬ 
former and grew up from the life of the people whom he repre¬ 
sented. It thus cryslalized in one mould and thus secured a unity 
both of faith and of usage. The Lutheran church was thus a 
8inaic institution. The Reformed communion sprung up fronr 
many centres among many nationalities. Calvin was only one, 
though the chief one, among the lenders of these churches. They 
were planted among widely differont nations and so had no one 
formal creed so generally accepted as the Lutheran Confession of 
Augsburg. 

Lutheranism was always more cburchly than the Calvinistie 
communions. The Lutherans hold to the great confessions of the 
ancient church and admit whatever tradition hands down to them 
which is not opposed to the Scriptures. The Reformed, however, 
allow that only to be authoritative which has the clear sanction of 
the Scriptures, no matter what 'support it may receive from the 
ancient creeds and councils. These opposing opinions among thie 
branch of Protestantism revealed themselves in difiGarent schools of 
theology which in the other branch into independent denomina¬ 
tions. Thus we have among the Lutherans the Pietists, the 
Rationalists and the Supernaturalists, as well as the Unionists and 
their opponents. And thus, too, we have in the Reformed com¬ 
munion the Congregationalists of this country, the Independent 
of England, the Presbyterians of America, and the Free, as well 
as the Established Church of Scotland. 
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The governing teiiclencieH of these two great cominunioiis are 
obvious. The Lutheran Church diverges chiefly from the legalism 
of Eome; the Kelormed break.s mainly with her vitnnli.stn. The 
Lutherans exalt the idea of the coinniunity of life; the Calvinists 
the idea of the worth of the individual soul. With the Lutherans 
Divine love is the regnant attribute of God; while with the Re¬ 
formed the governing perfection of God is the Divine holiness. 
Thus the one communion holds that justification is an act of grace; 
while the other holds that it is an act of justice. Tlie church of 
Luther lays stress on the uuiversalism of grace; whili the churches 
which follow Calvin lay emphasis on the particnlarisin of grace. 
The mystical element is dominaot in the life of the former; while 
the ethical spirit and the inerceua.-y spirit rule in the life of the 
latter. 

B. The Episcopal Church. The English Episcopal Chinch is a 
section of the Romish church as reformed in the sixteenth century. 
But this reformation was determined by the political necessities of 
the crown as well as by the convictions of the people. Under tlio 
cover of the court party the leaven of Romanism still remained, 
while under the impulse of a free spiritual movement the evangeli¬ 
cal principles of the Reformation gained a. permanent foot-hold. 
These two opposing tendencies have always existed in the bosom 
of the Establishment, and have been inherited by the Episcopal 
Church of this country. 

It is an actual fact that this church is divided as no other is by 
opposing schools of theology. We have, first, the High Church 
party whose afiiuities to Rome are marked and decisive; second, 
the Low Church party whoso sympathies with evangelical princi¬ 
ples are clear and pronounced; third, the Broad Church party 
whose tendencies are both cburchly and natioimlistic. This lust 
party would identify the church with the national life. The prin¬ 
ciple of comprehension is, in their view, to govern the organization 
of the church, and the church us thus organized should bo a state 
establishmaut. They are learned and liberal, though their liberal¬ 
ism is too often born of religious independence. The Low church 
men are superior to them in moral earnestness, but far below them 
in the breadth of their intellectual sympathies. The idea of wor¬ 
ship is dominant among all parties in the Episcopal Church. The 
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liturcy stanils beforo tlie sermon and the present ritual seems to be 
regarded as fixed and final. A conservative spirit and an aesthetic 
sense pervade the entire eotntnunioii. 

C. The Methodist Com in union. It does not concern us here to 
note the diflerent branches of this great Christian body. Method¬ 
ism sprung from the religious life and zeal of John Wesley. It 
was only when he found that he could not carry out his reforms 
within the Episcopal church that ho organized his movement into 
an independi.-nt communion. Two great elements are united in the 
Methodist Church. The first is the power of a central organiza- jy 
tion. This secures unity and gives direction to the forces within its 
pale. Methodism makes the church a groat educational instrii- 
nientality as we see in the school which it establishes, and still 
more clearly in the trials to which it subjects individual souls on 
their entering into its folds. The second is the power of indivi- j 
dual character and life. That this has a large scope in the freedom ^ 
from a rigid liturgy in participation in social worship and in mis¬ 
sionary eirort.s of itinerant preachers cannot ho denied. Whether 
these two principles can be thus had togotliei, each helping the 
other remiiins for the coming ecnliiry to decide. 

Tlio doctrinal faith of the great body of the Methodist Church 
is Arininian. They insist on the freedom of the will, on the 
nuiversality of grace, and on tlio possibility of the salvation of each 
and every man. They give, however, special prominence to the 
work of the Spirit in sanctification and insist that a perfection of 
character is attainable in this life. 

D. The Baptist Communion. The Baptists claim to carry out 
the two radical principles of Protestantism in a more thorough 
manner than their brethren of other churches. They insist on the , 
Scriptures alone as a standard of faith and the right of private 1 
judgment in their interpretation. 

As the special distinguishing result of the application of these 
principles they present the worth and dignity of the individual 
soul as the chief dogma of their faith. In brief, individualism is \y 
the ruling idea which distinguishes them from all other commu¬ 
nions. Christ forms his church by attracting individual souls. 

And souls in their free independent choice of him are the units 
and the only units in the kingdom of God. No one can be received 
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into this society of Jesus except by his own choice and his own 
faith. Neither the belief of the parent, nor the belief of the 
church, nor the belief of any other sponsor can answer for a single 
soul. Baptism is the symbolic expression of this supreme indivi¬ 
dual choice—this governing personal faith. It is the only adequate 
expression for so radical a life determination. It alone voices in a 
symbolic act the idea of death to sin and the idea of rising to a 
new life of holiness. The form cannot be changed without chang¬ 
ing the expression. In the two ordinances we have a creed given 
by Christ himself and given in a form that may be fixed forever. 
Every company of believers thus drawn together Constitute an 
independent church, with all the riglits and privileges that can 
belong to the kingdom of'God. And all such churches have no 
other bond of union but an inward spiritual one and no other heail 
but Jesus Christ himself. 

Denomiuationalism. No church can fairly put forth oxi-lusivo 
claims to the fullness of Christian truth. It would be diflicult for 
any one communion to maintain that it is in this respect superior 
to any other. It is enough for any branch of Chiisteudom to 
justify its existence on the ground that its testimony to the groat, 
truths of the Gospel was needed by the world. No denomination 
exists for itself. It is only a means to an end and that end is the 
bringing back a lost world to God. 




PART FIRST. 

The doctrine of god. 


CHAPTER L 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

SECTION FIRST. 

THE IDEA OF GOD. 

Ry the term God wo desigrmto the moat perfect Being conceiva¬ 
ble. This conception is always present in onr thought of Him, and 
must be accepted as regulative of that thought. If the soul doubts 
the perfection of his character, in any relation or to any degree, it 
thereby doubts the reality, of his existence altogether. But to 
content ourselves with the development of the contents of this 
general conception would land us in mere religious idealism. 
Besides, the notion of perfection varies with our intellectual and 
moral culture. It is safe to affirm that God cannot be defined 
either metaphysically, by giving the elements which make up his 
character, since the fact of life escapes analysis, preeminently if it 
bo divine life; or logically, by classifying, since the best description , 
would fall infinitely short of the reality. 

In the history of Philosopy we meet with still other conceptions 
of the Supremo Being. We may here briefly mention the leading 
ones. He is termed Cause, or First Cause. But this designation 
excludes freedom both from God and from man. God is the Final 
Cause, as well ns the First Cause. Yet there is no doubt that the 
changes in the world without and the great spiritual world within 
do force upon the soul the idea of God as Cause. He has been 
termed Substance with two attributes. Thought and Extension. 
Here the analysis is incomplete, in that it leaves Force out of 
account. For Extension without Force indicates only empty space. 
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Again, Thought without Will is uncreative—unpotential, llu? 
deQuition breaks down the distinction between God and thw 
creature. It is too purely t'antlieistie. The delinition is, however, 
true, in that God is the ultimate reality of both mind and matter- 
He is also spoken of as the Absolute, or the Infinite. But those 
terms designate only the transcendent attributes of God. They 
affirm only that he is absolute and infinite, and so doubtless nffinn 
an aspect of the truth. For God is also relative. He is self- 
revealing. He lives in time as well as in eternity. Hegel breaks 
with Spinoza and regards God as Subject rather than Substance, 
but Subject coming to self-consciousness in the life of the universe. 
But this Hegelian development is only true of the cosraical con¬ 
sciousness of God. The eternal consciousness of God is complete 
in itself—both one and infinite. God is also termed .Faro Act—a 
definition handed down from the schoolmen. This insures situplic- 
jty of nature but not personal life. God is not only pure being or 
activity, but au activity that knows and determines itself. God 
has also been conceived as simple and pure Will. But this makes 
him simply arbitrary. He has been terraed'lhe moral order of tlie 
universe. No doubt this is the one grand effect of his presence iu 
the universe. The ground and reason of this effect is God. but the 
effect itself does not adequately present the divine nature and 
character. Herbert Spenser identifies God with the unknowable. 
But the knowledge of his esistence is a knowledge of liis chanictor 
however partial that knowledge may be. If wo are absolutely 
ignorant of his character we are absolutely ignorant of his exist¬ 
ence. 

The Scriptura designations are far in advance of these. The 
Old Testament gives us two: that of Elohim; and Second, 

that of Jehovah. The radical meaning of the first is strength, 
power. The plural form denotes the infinite fullness of the divine 
nature. It presented God as manifested in the world at large, and 
was thus among the Hebrews the most common aud the most 
generic name of the Godhead. The radical meaning of the second 
is brought out in Exod. 3 :14; “I am that I am,” aud conveyed to 
the Hebrew consciousness the idea of Self-existence. Plutarch tells 
US that on the front of the temple at Delphi, was carved the word 
meaning “Thou art.” Here he claimed to find the real name-of 
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God. A self-existing God stood to the Hebrew consciousness as the 
God who was true to his promises. The name was adopted by the 
Jews as their national name of the true God. Yahveh was proba¬ 
bly the original form of tlie word. The New Testament designates 
God as Spirit and as Love— i. e. as a supremo moral personality. 
The favorite expression of both Testaments is the Living God. 
This phrase describes God in opposition both to the idols of intel¬ 
lect as well as to the idols of the sense—to the empty abstractions 
of the reason as to the lifeless forms of idolatrous worship. See 
•Psalm 4:22; John5:2G; G:57. 

There are throe elements which enter into our generic concep¬ 
tion of God: Fird, that of Cause or Force; Second, that of Person¬ 
ality; thatof IiiQnitude. The last is doubtless drawn from 

the Cosmos itself; the second is derived from tho sonl alone; white 
the Qrst is derived from both the soul and the Cosmos. We may 
say, llicn, that God is the Infinite Cause, knowing and determining 
Itself, or Mind in its absolute self-determinations. In these state- 
inonts wo have not sought to go beyond tho generic conception of 
God. 


SECTION SECOND. 

Till-; KIOOF OF TUE UIVISE EXISTENCE. 

At the outset, two seemingly opposing opinions force themselves 
«u our attention. They may be stated thus: The existence of God 
cannot be proved; the existence of God need not bo proved. These 
■statements are, however, diverse only in form. They in fact 
mutually correct and explain each other. Tho logical proof is 
inadequate without asoiiso of the divine; and the religious instinct 
needs to bo met and to be satisfied by tho tho revelation of nature 
■and of history. 

Following the method here suggested, wo are, first of all, to show 
that man has a religious nature,—that tho soul was made for God, 
We shall then be prepared to consider how far his inborn spiritual 
tendencies and cravings have been responded to in the signs and in 
the symbols of au Infinite Living Presence. 

The most direct moans we have of detennining the original 
nature and destination of the soul is to appeal to man’s primoi-y 
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consciousness,—to that consciousness which is remote from wL:i5- 
ever is merely individual, local, or natural, but which underlies uFl 
human thinking and feeling. 

The analysis of that consciousness gives us the sense of absolute- 
dependence. Here the law of necessity finds expression. Tliis. 
feeling rises with the dawn of our conscious life, and grows with 
our growth. We know that none of the life-forces which make up 
our being have their source in ourselves. We learn, too that their 
home is beyond our reach and our control. This consciousness of 
absolute dependence finds expression in the poetry and in the 
philosophy of every people, as truly as in the more common utter¬ 
ances of prayer and of praise. Some form of worship is natural' 
to man. 

In this analysis we find, also, the feeling of supreme obligation. 
Here the law of liberty is revealed in our nature. This feeling 
carries with it an authority independent of all human legislation. 
It transcends in its imperatives the demands of passion or of 
interest. It can neither be annulled nor outgrown. No education, 
domestic or scholastic, can efface the idea of the right. All simple 
axiomatic principles of recitude are intuitively recognized by nil- 
men, however they may differ when they come to apply them. 

Again: our primary consciousness reveals to us another element; 
namely, a love for the good. Its lowest expression is found in our 
instinctive desire for happiness; and its highest manifestation is- 
given in the spiritual longings and aspirations of the soul. Limit¬ 
ed and defeated here, we are ever turning, in our best moods, to> 
an invisible world, where we hope to realize the ideal of a perfect 
human life; where fellowship with the transient and the partial 
shall give place to a union with the source and gronnd of all that is. 
true and good. 

We need not carry the analysis further. These facts of our 
common consciousness have a profoundly religious significance. 
The first points to ajpoiccr cibove us, absolute and complete. The 
second indicates an authority over us, supreme and perfect. The 
third points to a goal brfore us, final and ultimate. Now the power 
on which we depend, and the authority to which we owe allegiance, 
and the goal for which we strive, can find their synthesis only in jv 
living personal God, 
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All this is tipparont from the fact that these sprfnprs of action are 
the great regnant principles of our lives. Tbev must then have 
corre.spoucling realities out of and aboA^e ourselves, else the root of 
mir nature is a liei And, as they centre in a self-conscious soul, so 
f lic verities which tliey indicate must centre in a self-conscious God. 
Were this not the case, there would be disharmony within us and 
discord without us. Thus, a profound psychology must involve a 
true theology. The consciousuess of a finite selfhoood mu.st find- 
its counterpart and so its meaning in the consciousuess of an infinite 
selfhood. The sonl is the enigma and God is the solution. 

This general view is confirmed when we- look at the representa¬ 
tive meu of the race; for the men who have varied least from the- 
idea and the law of their species best reveal human nature. We 
are not to go to the ftiremost men of any special class,—to scholars, 
pools, or philosophers,—to learn what that nature is, but to the 
great chiefs of humanity. These best embody the ideal of a truly 
human character and a truly human life. Now it will be found 
that manhood has not sufiferod by faith in a personal God. The 
more truly I’eligious a man is, the loftier is his general character 
and the more perfect is bis humanity. We need hero only allude 
to the Child of the race, whom the doubter and the believer alike 
admit to have been the noblest and purest of all that have ever 
trod the earth. Now, he was not the head of a class, for character 
is l>eforo genius and before learning; nor was be the mere light of 
aiiy ago, or the mere loader of any people, but the Saviour and the 
Guide of the entire race. But this personage was the representa¬ 
tive of humanity, because he was the most religious of mortals. 

Tims, whether we examine our common consciousness, or read 
the inner life of the noblest and best of our race, we come to the 
same conclusion, that man is a religious being. The model man is 
the truly religious man. The view here presented has not the 
suspicion of novelty. Cicero, in his work, “Do Natura Deorum,”' 
says that the idea of divinity is innatei “Omnibus enim innatunk 
est et in animo quasi insculptum, esse Decs.” Descartes declared 
that the idea of God could not have been originated by ourselves, 
nor have come from without, and so must have been implanted ia 
our natures by God himself. 

This mode of statement is, in many respects, faulty, and tha 
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doctrine of innate ideas is now exploded; but there underlies this 
view the undeniable truth that man, by virtue of his innate suscep¬ 
tibility and inborn spiritual tendencies, does instinctively turn 
toward God. 

The question then presents itself, is man’s nature met and satis¬ 
fied, or have we o worshiper without a sanctuary and without a 
God ? Gan this self-conscious and self-determining mind find its own 
infinite counterpart? Is its cry in the solitude of eternity answer¬ 
ed only by a vain and empty echo ? Must man be thus left forever 
incomplete? It cannot be so. Starting, then, with this assurance, 
we are prepared to examine the usually received proofs of the divine 
existence. 

The Hulorical Proof .—The belief in a superhuman intelligence is 
held by all nations. Its universality can be accounted for most 
easily on the supposition that such a being does in fact exist. But, 
as there have been very general beliefs without any foundation at 
all, the real value of this proof must rest on the views we havo 
taken of man as a religious being. His character will then explain 
and justify his creed. This common belief was noticed by the 
ancients. Cicero, who compiled largely from the Greek philoso¬ 
phers, and so represented the current opinions omong the learned 
of his times, says, in the work above alluded to: "Non instituto 
aliquo aut more, ant lege sit opinio constituto mancat que, ad unum 
omnium firma consentio . . . Esso Beos." This view of the Homan 
orator and philosopher is now generally accepted. 

It has been objected, however, that travellers have found tribes 
without any idea of God whatever. But such supposed cases have 
been very rare. The idea of some superhuman authority has main¬ 
tained itself in the midst of great degradation and barbarism. 
The exceptional cases rest on doubtful testimony. If there are 
such, they are found where the moral and social nature has so 
snfiered that an abnormal development has followed. Such tribes 
have no government and no institutions. They herd together and 
live together like the brutes. Their rational and moral perceptions 
have experienced a partial obscuration,—for a time even a total 
eclipse. As the Great Teacher declared, “If the light within thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.” We are to remember that 
the instincts of rational creatures are subject to greater variations 
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than the instincts of the brutes; in short, that they are more or less 
under the law of moral development, 

But how, it may be asked, shall we account for the Pantheistic 
and Polytheistic ideas which prevail so widely in the Eastern 
world ? We have classed them together, because they are logically 
and historically connected. Both spring from one and the same 
root, namely, the estrangement of man from a personal communion 
with his Maker and the substitution of nature in his place. With 
the one, the life of the universe is the life of God. All living forms 
are only the transient waves of the infinite sea of existence. The 
Pantheist has lost all sense of God as a living person, and substitu¬ 
ted instead his conception of nature as a whole, and deified his 
own abstraction. He bus exchanged the unity of life for the unity 
of death. He has made an idol uf his own generalization. 

But, with the Polytheist, the various forces and agencies of the 
universe are so many veritable deities. In the place of one person¬ 
al God, he puts the symbols of the philosophers and the personifi¬ 
cation of the poets, or those agencies of nature which throng and 
press him on every side. The one divine light is thus broken into 
many colors by the media of his own selfish hopes and slavish fears. 
He, too, must have his idols; but they must be brought down to 
the low level of his thoughts. The Pantheist sinks the living God 
in the idea of an unknown, impersonal force, infinite and eternal; 
while the Polytheist divides the infinitude of God, and loses his 
personal unity in the very modes of the divine activity. There is, 
then, no real difficulty in these diverse but related types of think¬ 
ing. As we have said, we have here an instance of the fact that 
mon’s moral judgments are not as fixed or as unerring as the 
instincts of the brutes. Though they can never be made to affirm 
that there is no God, yet they may greatly misapprehend hia 
character and his relation to the universe. The diflerence, then, 
between the Polytheist and the Pantheist is simply that of cullure. 
The Brahman priest is a Pantheist, while the ignorant devotee is a 
Polytheist. 

Besides, there is no evidence that the race emerged from Poly¬ 
theism into the Monotheistic faith. Muller, in his work on the 
Vedic Literature, says: “There is a Monotheism that precedes the 
Polytheism of the Veda; and even in the invocation of their innu- 
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merable gods, tlie rememberance ota Q-od, ouo and iuQnite, breaks 
through the mists of an idolatrous phraseology, like the blue sky 
that is bidden by passing clouds." So, also, Creuzer, in bis great 
vpork on symbolism and mythology. 

Ihe Oiilological Proof .—This has always been a favorite argument 
with speculative thinkers. Anselm was the first who gave it a 
formal statement. ^Ve give his oavu words; God is ‘‘illiquid quo 
nihil majua cogitari potest. Id quo majus cogitari neqiiit, non 
potest esse in intellcctu solo. Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid, 
quo majus cogitari non vaiet, in intellectn et in re.” 

We may render this argument into tlie following syllogism. Our 
idea of the most perfect being is our uli-.a, of God. Necessary 
existence is an element in oar idea of absolute pei fection. There¬ 
fore God necessarily exists. But the conclusion is not warranted 
by the premises. The only logical conclusion is this: therefore 
necessary existence is an essential element in our idea of God. Wo 
are still in the idr/il world. We have only gained this lofty 
conception of the Deity, namely, that it belongs to the very uaturo 
of God to be, and not to become. We can only conclude that if 
God does exist, he exists in his own right and by virtue of his own 
nature. Wo are prepared to accept Jehovah's designation of him¬ 
self, “I am that I am,” as the profoundest which has ever been 
given. But we cannot infer from the bare conception of such a 
Being—though the conception may bo complete—his objective 
existence. If the idea of a perfect Being were as necessary to our 
minds as the notion of self-existence is necessary to the idea of 
perfection, then Anselm’s argument would be irresistible. But only 
that subjective thought or apprehension whose denial in the light 
of existence is inconceivable carries with it the pledge of the objec¬ 
tive reality of its contents. An ideal conception, w hich we are free 
to form or not, however lofty it may be, can only give us ideal 
perfection. 

The idea of the infinite is, however, a necessity of human thought. 
The sense of the infinite rises in strength and clearness with the 
growth of the soul. It is, however, rather a feeling than a complete 
intellectual perception. 

It accompanies every notion of the finite. We may gather the 
field of consciousness and bind the harvest in logical bundles; 
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"blit yet there will be gleanings on that field richer than all our 
harvestings. Thus, the feeling of the infinite recurring so often and 
along so many different lines of thought is, however vague it may 
be, one of the roots of onr idea of God. It compels us to ascribe 
the tribute of infinitude to the Being whom our nature denaandst 
and whom the universe reveals. 

The objection does not avail that the idea is purely negative. 
This does not accord with our consciousness. The soul, in express¬ 
ing its belief in the infinite, makes its broadest affirmation. It does 
not simply deny all limitations, but affirms the unlimited ground 
of all that is limited. The word infinite is not, in our vocabulary, 
a synonym for the uon-existence of the finite. We have preferred 
to Use the word “sense" rather than the term “idea” in this 
connection. For the feeling of the presence of that which is 
infinite, rather than any definite conception, seems to belong to all 
■our highest modes of thouglit. 

This proof then, stripped of all its defects in statement, is of 
groat value. T t completes all the others. It necessitates and so 
justifies us in taking the last step from the finite to the infinite. It 
points to a goal to bo reached in ail our argumentation on the 
divine existence, and helps us to reach that goal. It shows how 
the mind naturally and necessarily carries the idea of a God beyond 
the conclusions of the logical understanding. 

If the last stop in any syllogism gives us a cosmical cause, or an 
architect of tho known universe, wo are warranted by the very 
highest law of our thinking to affirm that that cause or that archi¬ 
tect is infinite. This proof might have been termed the ideological, ^ 
while tho proper ontological proof would seem to require us to start 
with the fact of an existence, limited and phenomenal, and then I 
infer existence which is infinite and absolute. 

Such in fact was the argument of Dr. Samuel Oark. This proof 
has beon termed the a priori argument. For though God is not 
an effect, yet the evidence of his existence may bo the result of 
certain innate, rational tendencies. 

This leads us to 

Tlie Cosmological Proof .—We have a scries of finite and depend¬ 
ent objects, of secondary causes and efiects. These can only be 
accounted for on the supposition of a firat cause-causa causarumi 
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The first cause is not, however, a temporal antecedent to the 
commencement of the series, but the eternal presupposition of the 
entire series itself. The priority is logical rather than temporal, 
since logic is eternal and creation dateless. "We are necessitated 
by a law of our nature to ask whence comes this changing and 
circling movement, and what is its gathering and governing centre- 
Must not all these forces turn 

•‘Tbroufeh darlcneas up to God" ? 

Waiving for the present the fact that geology seems to indicate 
many specific creations and so to preclude the idea of a simple 
evolution of an infinite series of dependent agencies, let us 
examine the hjpolhesis. The links in the chain of dependencies 
may be made on a colossal scale, and a grand phenomenal process 
may be conceived to go on somewhat after the following manner. 
Great cycles of creation will succeed each other. Each will begin 
with the elemental forces—primary molecules with their energies— 
forming in their combination and confluence a moving nebulous 
mass. This mass of nebulous matter will by its rotation become a 
sun to the bodies which it throws oflf from its surface. A solar 
system is thus formed, balanced by countless systems of a like 
kind, filling illimitable space and moving through great tracts of 
time. Each one of these myriad groups of worlds will in the course 
of ages reach its meridian of perfection, with all its forms of beauty 
and life, and then return, at the completion of its cycle, to its 
original nebulous condition. From out this state a new movement 
will commence, and advance by a like process to a like goal, and so 
on forever. What is true of one system will be true of all. But 
such a number of dependent series of worlds going.on infinitely is 
simply impoasible without a creating and moving cause. The 
beginning of each system, and the balancing of their innumerable 
centres as they all sweep through space, point to a supracosmical 
origin. An eternal Creator best satisfies the demands of our think¬ 
ing. His continued presence must underlie all the continued 
changes of the universe. That which absolukl.y depends on God 
for its origination must vlHmately depend on him for its continu¬ 
ance. It is within the sphere of the possible that these several 
series alluded to in the above hypothesis may have some unknown 
physical centre, though it transcends our imagination to conceive 
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of Rny such oontre. Nor do tbo facts in tbo case warrant any such 
notion; nor, if they did, would that hypothesis aid us in the solu¬ 
tion of the problem. 

Besides, we cannot admit that a chain of causes and effects may 
be eternal though every link is finite and dependent. It is true we 
can as easily believe in an absolute endlessness in one direction as 
in another. We can as readily accept a timeless regress without 
an efficient cause, as a timeless progress without a fiual cause; for 
in truth we canuot accept either. The endlessness in one direc¬ 
tion, as in the other, is purely relative in its character. The whole 
series is of a parenthesis connecting the first cause with the final 
cause and identifying the two, aud is in the most absolute sense 
dependent throughout on the continued presence of a creative 
power. Besides, when we affirm the endless continuance of any 
one form of life, as, for example, of the human soul, we have only 
a relative term of departure. The link with which we start is itself 
absolutely dependent. We have not laid 'hold of oven one end of 
the chain. We conclude, then, that an absolutely infinite series of 
finite and dependent forces and agencies is a simple absurdity. 

If it bo objected that matter is eternal, and that the entire series 
of worlds is only the result of the interaction of its inherent 
forces; we reply that matter, so far as wo know or can know it, is 
depondent throughout; for we only know it as it addresses the 
senses or acts on our organism, or can be made the subject of 
experiments. If we analyze any form of it we never find a force¬ 
less entity, but a change-seeking and change-producing element. 
It is something to be accounted for. It is true, thus far wo have 
not been able to reduce the elements to anything more simple; but 
these very elements are composites of forces,—minute summaries 
of attracting and repelling powers. And wherever we meet with 
matter, it presents itself as a combination of affinities and activi¬ 
ties, and so as something demanding explanation. If there is any¬ 
thing else in matter, it is utterly unknown to us, and must bo left 
out of the account both of the believer and of the doubter. If it 
be said that matter is a substance without properties, and so need 
not bo accounted for; we answer, then it will account for nothing, 
and must stand at the opposite pole of self-existence and be repre¬ 
sented by zero, and so proclaim its absolute dependence. 
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We shall have occosion subsequently to treat of the theory of 
development here suggested. 

It is added, however, that such a Being is as iocouceivable ns ni> 
uncaused and eternal universe. It is true they are both beyond 
our power of conception. But the reason for the inconceivableness- 
of the one is the impotence of the human intellect, while the reason- 
for the other is its repugnance to the human mind; the one is 
above our capacity of comprehension, white the other is contrary 
to our reason. We bow our souls before the transcendence of the- 
one, and repudiate the absurdity of the other. Wo cannot compass- 
the idea of an eternal God, and we cannot rid ourselves of it if wo- 
believe in God at all. But the measure of our comprehension is-- 
neither the measure of existence nor the limit of our faith. Wo 
are often compelled by the constitution of otn' souls to believe what 
we cannot image forth in our imagination, or construe to our- 
logical'understanding; for faith is in its nature receptive, and not 
constructive. 

Bat after all, it is still affirmed that the universe is simply under 
the reign of Jaw. This modb of speaking is vague and ambiguous. 
The literal meaning of the term law is a command with sanctions. 
It is the expression of sovereignty. It has here a metaphorical or 
figurative signification. It means the action of forces. Now these 
are only the administrators of the supreme will, and derive all 
their efficiency from the constant presence of that will. Their 
mode of acting, then, is but tbe operation of that sovereign will; 
and tbe constancy of that action is only an evidence of the immu¬ 
tability of that will, and of tbe perfection of its government. It is- 
this permanency in the forces of nature—this immutability in the 
will of the supreme Author—which makes civilization possible. To 
say that the universe is under tbe reign of law is only saying that 
it is Tinder the reign of a supreme Lawgiver. 

Finally, it is objected that this proof does not lead us to a person¬ 
al God. We answer, it must not be taken alone, for it rests for its- 
support on the preceding arguments, and is to be interpreted in tbe 
light of our essential spiritual cravings and of our abiding practi'- 
cal necessities. 

The Tdeoloffical Proof .—This has attracted the greatest aitentioo. 
The literaliiire of our language is exceedingly rich in works treating 
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of tbia branch of our subject. The argument is, in truth, eshaust- 
leas. It is important that we f.all into no mere play on words in 
our statement. Such is the case when we affirm that the .world 
bears inarks of design, and therefore must have had a designer. 
Here design menus n designing mind; and so we reason in a circle. 
Besides, we assume a unity of purpose, and so beg the conclusion 
that there is only one iutelligent Architect of the universe. 

Cam, loo, must be taken not to limit to any one sphere the- 
marks of intelligence. These relate to order, to beauty, and to- 
utility. 

Order pervades nature. The elements crystallize according to 
fixed geometrical forms, and combine in definite numerical propor¬ 
tions. All forms in the plant kingdom are built up after the idea 
of the class to which they belong. Every individual organic struc¬ 
ture follows the law of its kind. "Variations are only temporary, 
and touch only what is accidental, and merely adjust the creature 
to its now surroundings. In the animal kingdom, unity of plon is 
never sacrificed. Thus, when an organ ceases to bo of use, its rudi¬ 
ments are still retained, to indicate the type to- which the animal 
belongs. The structural pattern, in its chief outlines, is preserved 
in all tho great branches of animal life in order to show 
how species are related to each other. Thus the bones of tho hand, 
of tho paw, of tho fin, are similar in structure. Those homologues- 
iudicalo that the several species to which they belong were formed 
according to one generic plan. Here, too, variations are only 
temporary, and answer special purposes. The great divisions- 
in the animal economy make up the entire system of animal life, 
and mark the gonorically distinct and ascending path in the crea¬ 
tive movement. All this indicates thought of the greatest breadth 
and farthest reach. Tho intelligence hero revealed is tho intelli¬ 
gence of the scientist; for order is at tho basis of all science. 

Beauty, too, is an end in nature. Its presence is all pervading. 
In the shells of tho ocean; in tho precious stones and metals- 
hidden in the mountains; in the color and contour of leaf, and of 
flower, and of fruit; and in the statuesque form of the living stalk 
that supports them all; in the gorgeous plumage and in the grace¬ 
ful evolutions of many kinds of birds; in tho symmetry of animals, 
and in the spiritual features of the human fnce;-^in all these wo 
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see the evidence of the beautiful. Heie, then, beyond question, wo 
have the intelligence of the artist. 

Utility is admitted to be an end, and perhaps the chief end in 
creation. We see it in the countless number of special adaptations 
which front us on every side. Some of these will be presently 
noticed. But just here it only concerns us to mark an additional 
evidence of intelligence,—the intelligence of the mechanician. 

These three ends generally blend together; for model, and 
eymmetry, and contrivance are found in the same structure. Yet 
any one of these may be dominant, though hardly e.vclnsivo, as in 
the crystal,—where order and beauty seem to tako precedence of 
utility,—or ns in animals of the primeval world, where beauty gives 
place to the law of adaptation; yet even here there is an element of 
the beautiful in the perfect adjustment of life to its external condi¬ 
tions. 

We wish to show that the adaptations of nature are all adjusted 
to each other, and that all point towards a unity of design. 

The elements of nature enter into the framework of every living 
structure. In their mechanical combinatious they are the condi¬ 
tions of all life, vegetable as svcll as animal. You cauuot increase 
the oxygon of the air without inviting a universal conflagration, 
nor can you diminish it without briuging on a general stagnation. 
And in their chemical unions they form solids, or fluids, or gases, 
and thus make the difierent types of life possible. 

The inorganic world is the direct support of the plant kingdom. 
The vegetable lives on the elements which play about its leaves or 
gather at its roots. They are the materials by which the germ 
principle builds up its organism, and shapes its stalk, and deter¬ 
mines the angle of its branches, and the outline of its leaf, and the 
color and flavor of its fruit. Here the two worlds minister to each 
other. The plant gives back at its death what it has received 
during its life, la fact, the soil itself advances in fertility as it 
becomes the residuum of organic forms. Nature feeds on her 
decay. 

Again; following the ascending stream of life, we find that the 
animal lives on organic matter alone, though the elements are, as 
we have said, the condition of all life. The two kingdoms of 
nature support each other. Thus, while the animal lakes the 
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oxygen from the atmosphere, aiul gives back the carbonic acid, this 
in turn becomes the chief food .of plants. It is consumed and 
decomposed, and the o.xygeu returned to the atmosphere for the 
animal. By this mutual respiration, in part, at least, the balance 
of the elements in the air, so necessary to all the higher forms of 
life, is maintained. The microscopic animals of the earth, air, and 
water, are the invisible scavengers of nature, whose office seems to 
bo to devour those decaying organisms which might breed pesti¬ 
lence and death. They thus prevent particles of matter from pass¬ 
ing into e'enientary gases, and, by a living appropriation, start 
them again on the iinward current of life. 

All these departments of nature have paved the way tbrough a 
series of vast geolosrie ocriods for the reign of man. The earth 
slowly formed its solid crust, and the great forests of the ancient 
world gathered the noxious gases from the atmosphere, and 
prepared it for (be animal life, and then sank beneath the surface, 
thus reserving their treasures for human wants. During this great 
transition epoch, animals must gradually ap[>ear, else the atmos¬ 
phere would lose its balance; and they must be adapted to their 
conditions, and must finally give place to others more useful to 
man. The coral insects must build up the island of the sea, and 
lay the fouudatiou of continents, and protect their shores by solid 
ramparts. The secret forces of nature must work in her labora¬ 
tory, and prepare for human needs all the precious and all the 
useful metals. The internal agencies must lift up the beds of the 
ocean, and bring to the light of day its accumulated treasures. 
They must, too, heave up the mountaiu ranges, and open the well- 
springs, and form the various systems of rivers which now water 
the earth. These and other forces must vary the surface of the 
contineuts, and create natural harbors along their shores. Unless 
in all these, and a thousand other ways, preparations had been 
made for man, he could not have fulfilled his destiny, and tbei'e 
would have been a fatal break in the higher adjustments of nature. 
All this points to a unity of design. 

But the earth, the abode of man, does not move in space apart 
from the solar system; nor is the solar isolated from tho astral 
systems, or from similar groups of worlds which make up the great 
Cosmos. The design here indicated must be connected with other 
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purposes unknown to us, but possibly rovonled to olbor orders of 
beings; and all these relative intentions must issue in one ultimate 
and absolute end. That end—that final cause—can only be commen¬ 
surate with the first cause; in fact, identical with it. This is favor¬ 
ed by the grand conclusion towards which all science tends, name¬ 
ly, the doctrine of cosmical unity. Thus, the great Architect will 
exhibit his own ideals, will realize his own thoughts, and will make 
manifest the perfections of bis own character. 

It is objected that we cannot infer an infinite designer from a 
finite system of contrivances. Wo reply, that when we have 
reached one designing njind, adequate to the known universe, wo 
naturally conclude that that mind is infinite. This proof is bound 
up with the ontological and the cosmological argument. 

The same objection is repeated in another form. It is said that 
the designer shows marks of design, and so needs to bo accounted 
for. But this is a mere play on words. When we have reached the 
Architect of the universe we can go no higher. We ascribe at 
once to him the incommunicable attribute of self-existence. The 
mind rests here. The ligitimacy of the idea of the infinite makes 
this process legitimate also. The mind is not driven along an 
endless series, in the hopeless search for the absolute, but is led 
by a law of its nature to ascribe infinitude to the Architect of the 
universe. 

It is also objected that this proof leads us only to an Architect, 
and not to a Creator. But we have already shown the legitimacy 
of the idea of the absolute, and we have also shown that matter 
always presents itself to us as something that needs to beacccouut- 
ed for. We conclude, then, the Architect can only be the proper 
Creator himself. 

But it is intimated that these very contrivances result from forces 
adjusting themselves to each other. In this way the light acts on 
the eye, and the air on the lungs, and tUe water on the gills. But 
the power to modify any existing forms is wholly separate and 
distinct from the power to originate them. The power to affect 
externally a plant or an animal is certainly something different from 
the power to create a plant or an animal. The fact that a creature 
can adapt itself to new conditions is only another instance of the 
wisdom of its Maker. The variations, however, oven here, have 
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thoir limits. One species does not pass into another; at least one 
great branch of the animal kingdom does not pass over into 
another and different branch. Besides, what shall we say when 
we find that the flower and the insect seem to be made for each 
other? A.uy process of essential mutual adjustment would seem to 
be fatal to the life of both. The question would return, how did 
flower and insect first come into life ? There is no evidence that 
the elements cau create life, and, even if they could, it would not 
eliminate the idea of a Creator. Spontaneous generation, even if 
it were true, could only be a creational law,—simply a mode in 
which God creates the lowest form of organic life. 

Moral Proof .—This has been ably elaborated by the German 
philosopher, Kant. As presented by him,it is, in brief, the follow¬ 
ing: Wo are made for the highest virtue, and the highest happi¬ 
ness. Both are desirable, and both attainable. Both must lead to 
one common goal. That goal can be reached only in another life, 
and in fellowship with God. 

This argument has in part been anticipated by our view of man 
ns a religious being. It rests on the great facts of human life and 
human history. Those reveal a moral government, established, 
though not perfected. To state the case more specifically, the 
evidences of a divine government are found:— 

First. In the fact of a moral nature. We are endowed with a 
moral sense, and recognize a moral law, and apprehend ultimate 
moral principles, and so must cognize amoral Lawgiver. 

Second. In the actual rewards of virtuous living, and in the 
actual penalties of a vicious life. Those are felt and seen in our 
self-approbation on the one hand, and self-condemnation on the 
the other. We thus recognize ourselves as the subjeots of God’s 
government. 

It is further made known in the social advantages of virtue, and 
disadvantages of vice. The results of virtuous acts often seem to 
bo counterbalanced by others of greater pretensions and show; 
but these are always of a lower grade, and of temporary worth. 
Virtue may even bring along with it special trials, and vice carry 
along with it special attractions for a season; but it will be found 
that virtue in the end, and on the whole, will over secure the 
richer blessings of life. 
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Third. lu the fact that huaian government must punish erim<v 
as injurious to society, in order to maintniu its existence. This 
procedure is essential to its stability. The government may make 
a mistake in deciding what is criminal, but it cannot ignore its own 
idea of virtue as a conservative force in society. Let the distinc¬ 
tion between virtue and vice be given up, and no political machin¬ 
ery, or mere physical force, can save the commonwealth from 
destruction. Thus, every human government rests on and testifies 
to the invisible moral government of God. 

Fourth. In the providential history of the world. The history 
of humanity has not yet reached its goal, and just to this extent 
this proof must be incomplete. But there are clear traces of a 
divine movement in the lives of individuals and of nations. Wo 
find a Providence in the general progress of humanity, in the 
mission of nature, and even in the great wars which have aiUicted 
our race. 

Fifth. In the tendencies of virtue and of vice to secure their 
respective ends—that of reward or of punishment. The hindran¬ 
ces and delays to these results are artificial, and so temporary, 
while the tendencies to them are natural, and so sure to prevail in 
the final issue. The expectation of such a perfect moral govern¬ 
ment is, then, warranted by the course of Divine Providence. 

Each of these proofs of the existence of God, taken by itself, is 
incomplete, because it is based on a partial view of the facts in the 
case. They form together one compleUi, and, we think, convincing 
process of ai’gumentalion. If we breaH the demonstration, we 
have at best only great fragments, inviting our criticism, and 
awakening our doubts by their very inadequacy. But when these 
proofs are all taken together, and are interpreted by the religious 
wants and aspirations of the human soul, they cannot but carry to 
every open mind the conviction of the existence of a living and 
personal God. 
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CHAPTER IL 

REVELATION. 

SECTION PIEST. 

THE POSSIBHilTy OP REVELATION. 

Doubt on the possibility of God’s revealing himself in acts which 
transcend his fixed modes of operation, springs essentially from 
false conceptions of his character. The real dilficulty is not found 
in any views of man’s sufficiency to himself, nor in any notion of 
■the adequacy of nature to meet his demands. These last are, 
indeed, the main points thrust forward in the controversy, because 
they are more within our mastery than any 3 ^priori determinations 
of the divine mind. Behind and beneath the reasoning of the 
skeptic, there is the assumption of the impossibility of God’s 
re-appearing in the course of nature or in the life of humanity. 
Independent of revelation and of all that we have gathered directly 
nnd indirectly from its teachings and its infiuence, we can not 
affirm that God could thus reveal himself. But, ou the other hand, 
the rationalist is not warranted in assuming, independent of 
proof, that there are no new ways—ways transcending the known 
laws of nature—in which God may manifest himself to his 
creatures. 

The Christian couceptiou of God is a grander idea than that of 
the skeptic. The one must, if he be logical, deny personality, iu 
every sense of the word, to God. The other must hold that He is 
the universal and absolute Life in its self-censciousness and its 
self-determinations. The one insists only on the immanence of God 
and his presence in nature. The other bolds to the higher unity 
of hie transcendence and immanence, by virtue of which the 
natural and the supernatural stand iu harmonious relations. The 
ethical element is regnant in the one conception; while in the other 
it is fluctuating, or completely prostrate. 

It belongs, then, to the very nature of God as thus conceived, to 
reveal Himself. While revelation is a free act, it is not arbitrary in 
its character; nor is it occasioned by a mere emergency in the 
divine government. God is evei* seeking to re-appear in .time ojmL 
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space, and to reveal Himself more and more fully to Lis croaCnreff, 

The epochs of revelation, and the forms which they will take, 
must depend on the crises in human history, and on the kind and 
degree of culture which different communities may take on. It 
does not follow, because it is God’s nature thus to manifest Him- 
seH, that no rational principle will govern his movements. There 
is economy in the divine government. God will waste no power; 
but will make hie ordinary methods answer, if possible, his own 
ends. He wiU reverence his own image, by giving play and scope 
to the natural workings of the human faculties. He has made 
man a seeker and searcher into the mysteries of existence. And 
the education of the individual and of communities is found in 
their capacity to interpret the secrets of nature and of life. God 
will thus reveal Himself only in modes which best answered the 
moral ends of his government, and so beat honor his own 
character. 

The idea, then, of a revelation which shall transcend the 
common course of nature, in the interests of that moral order 
which nature herself recognizes, and toward which she tends, is not 
repugnant to human thought. As we have seen, it is not incon¬ 
sistent with the loftiest conception of God. It is not an abroga¬ 
tion of any of the laws of nature and of life; for the bond between 
cause and effect is never broken. The same power which under¬ 
lies the ordinary laws of the Cosmos emerges in a new and tran- 
seendent way on great and worthy occasions. The appearance of* 
a supretne spiritual energy transcending nature, is not at all incredi¬ 
ble; since it finds a faint, though real, illustration in the free will 
of man as a fresh spiritual force in the life of the race. There is 
in this free will a supernatural element which counts for something 
in the great issues of life—a supernatural element of which wo are 
conscious every day of our existence. To affirm then, that the 
supernatural is impossible, is a mere assumption without warrant 
either in science or in philosophy. [See “JUvidonces of Christianity,” 
Chapt. n, Sect, 1.] 
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SECTION SECOND. 

THE VALUE OF ItEVELATION. 

WitlioiFt revolation, man in his innocency and sinlessucss, 
snpiJOHiiig such a state could be realized, would still be uiiawakenecl 
and uiKleveloped. The spiritual consciousness, however pure it 
might be, would lack both cloarne.ss and depth of apprebeiision. 
The veil of nature would conceal the Holy of Holies, and leave- 
the worshiper only iu the outer sauctunrv. Ho would have no trial' 
to endure, and no task to achieve. With no great duties and no 
great cares, and with no groat hopes or fears, the deepest springs 
of his moral life would remain unopened and unmoved. Ho would 
have no enigmas to interpret and no problems to solve. Art 
would be limited in its subjects, for it could furnish no heroic or 
saintly characters; and science could only follow in the wake of 
the common wants of hvimanity. Philosophy could not well have 
existed; for man, limited by his senses, undisturbed by the uncer¬ 
tainties both of life and of thought, contented with the issues of 
the present mad of the future, whatever they might be—man, thus 
situated, could have no motive to enter at all into the rogiou of 
speculative inquiry. Superior to-the men of the old classic culture 
in the purity of the afleetions, he would have remained their 
inferior in all the forms of intellectual life. For evil is the source 
of more mental power than simple innocency or mere negative 
goodness.’ In order that man might be revealed to himself, and 
might realize tlie possibilities of bis creation, there was a need of 
a supernatural revolation of the Almighty. 

But the presence of moral and physical evil also necessitates a 
divine interposition. Man is not now in a normal condition, either 
on the higher or lower side of his nature. There is no evidence 
that ho could in the lapse of the ages ever attain tliis condition. 
The radical character of this evil, its appearance at the very dawn 
of conscious life, its dominant power in every individual, and its 
presence in all, preclude any natural means of recovery. Na 
community whatever, without the direct or indirect iudueuce of 
revelation, has made any great advance in a right religious life^ 
No form of education and no culture has tended toward tho 
recovery of the race. The experiences of tho individual and of 
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society, acciiunilated tlirough centuries, aucl transmitted with Qvel' 
increasing volume aud richuess, have uot, outside of supernatural 
assistance, ever restored man to the love and favor of God. Single 
souls do here and there appear in the firmament of the moral 
heavens; but they shine only out of the thick darkness of heath¬ 
enism. It is only by denying the reality of sin ns guilt and pollu¬ 
tion, and by insisting that it is merely a transition step or stage in 
the onward progress of the race—it is only in some such way as 
this, that our conclasion can. be avoided. .But the judgment of tho 
general conscioiisuess is with us in iusi.sting that moral and physi¬ 
cal evil are the permanent possession and inheritance of the race; 
and that civilization may gloss them over and change endlessly 
their forms, but can never eliminate them from human nature. 

Man is thus precluded from a return to a state of innocence. If 
he would become sinless he must also he made positively holy. 
!Now this is more than a restoration. It is an exaltation to a state 
higher than that lost in the original catastrophe. This moral and 
physical transfiguration could only be brought about by a divino 
interposition. [See “Eoidences of Christianity," Cbapt. II. Sect. 8.] 

SECTION THIRD. 


THE EVIDENCE OE EKVELATION. 

We give here again a summary of what may be found in our 
work on the Evidences. The proof of divine revelation rests on 
the following facts and principles:— 

First, Man is above as well as of nature. He thus can appre¬ 
hend the supernatural element in tho life of nature herself. Ho 
cannot, however, be satisfied with what she reveals. He demands 
a higher revelation. His infinite susceptibility of God can be 
satisfied only by a fuller knowledge of and a closer communion 
with God. 

Second. Man is, as we have already intimated, below his true 
level, and so far below it that he needs a divine helper. 

Third. The traditions of a primeval revelation are supported in 
manifold ways. They best explain, on the historical side, the 
germinal beginnings both of Judaism and of Christianity. They 
are imbedded in au ancient literature, and are presupposed by the 
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Tery life of nn ancient people. They ai'e given in forms singularly 
simple, and embody a snirit and a class of ideas singularly pure 
and profound. They thus appear to stand on a plain above the 
entire region of Pagan superstitions. Thus are the originals 
apart from the corrupt alloys which mark the light traditions of 
the Gentile nations. 

Fourth. Judaism was the great miracle of the old world. The 
life, the people, its providential liistory, its prevalent goveruraeut,. 
its instilutions social and religious, its sacred literature, its line of 
prophets and its order of priests make it a unique pheuomenon 
nne.xplained aud inexplicable by the ordinary theory of historical 
development. Judaism has tlius an evidential value of its own. 
It was all prophetic in its ehuracter. It professed itself to be 
incomplete. It was the religion of a great promise and a great 
hope. It was thus a great testimony prolonged through the ages 
to the revelation yet to come—to the final message of God to the 
race. The facts here involved are too clear, too novel and too 
decisive to bo seiionsly alTucted by the results of any critical inves¬ 
tigations of the Hebrew Sciiptures. 

Fifth. Cliristiaiiity claims to bo the religion of humanity. Wo 
Lave to notice, (a) It gives us a Christ. Most certainly we have 
the idea of Christ in the Now Testament alone. Nowhere else in 
all ancient literature do wo find such an idea. Besides, this idea is 
drawn out at length and given to us in an actual life of an actual 
character. For the history of Christ must have given birth to the 
idea of Christ. This is the only possible way to.accouut for such 
an idea. Again, no school of critics doubt but what the larger 
epistles of Paul were written by himself, and are genuine histori¬ 
cal records. Those place it beyond doubt that at the very time 
Paul was converted, tlie Church had accepted Jesus as the risen and 
glorified Kodeemer. Paul puts the appoarauce of Christ to himself 
on a level with his appearance to the other apostles. The account 
is given in a simple narration and in a style essentially difi'ereut 
from that which Paul uses whore he mentions any vision of our 
liOrd. (b) It gives us a kingdom of GoJ suited to human nature 
in its finiteness and infiniteness. (c) It gives us a civilization in 
which man can reach the earthly goal of his existence, (d) It is 
n fulfillment of the past and a prophecy of the future. That 
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fntiire, however, is its own triumph and ils own conanmnintion hero ’ 
and hereafter. It is the fiiialiti’. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

ISSP]R,\TiO>{. 

I. Tits iDiiv of isspiamoN.—The Scriptures are a record of 
revelation—but a record which interprets and enforces that revela¬ 
tion. They not only fj;ive the supernatural facts and symbols; but 
they unfold their worth and their meaning, as this worth and this 
meaning are apprehended in the understanding or felt in the 
spiritual aflfectious. Tlie Old Testameat gives the experiences of 
men who stood in close, conscious fellowship with Jehovah; and 
the New Testament contains the e.xperiences of souls which were 
in intimate relations with Christ himself. But both give us the 
Chrisi-cooBcionsness as it is developed from its incipient and 
implicit form among the prophets to its full and explicit manifesta¬ 
tion among the apostles. It is this unique character of the Bible 
which is covered aud expressed by the term inspiration. It is not 
merely the accurate aud full statement of tho truth which distin¬ 
guishes the Scriptures from nil other writings; but also the fresh, 
original and divinely wrought experiences, which make these 
writings alone the Word of God. 

Inspiration can not be strictly defined, since the supernaturol, 
here ns elsewhere, in its ultimate source aud innermost movement, 
is above the range of science or philosophy. Besides, inspiration 
is only known by those eflfects which were witnessed in a by-gone 
age or stereotyped in a foreign tongue. 

We can, then, only describe it in respect to its manifest design 
and recognized results. It may be termed a supernatural spiritual 
illuminatioQ. It enables its possessor to ho an authority in the 
sphere of religion. 

It belongs to the man in the performance of his religious func¬ 
tions and in the exercise of his prophetic or apostolic office, rather 
than to the man ns acting in his personal or private relations. The 
prophet or the apostle is inspired simply when he performs the 
duties of a religious teacher. 

Inspiration has revealed itself in three grand spiritual gifts. 
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'iPhe first ra that of knowloclge. This gives spiritual insight into 
divine truth. The second is that of wisdom. This is the spiritual 
^ower and tact to unfold and to apply the truth. The third is the 
gift of prophecy. This is the spiiitual power to realize the trutbv 
both in thought and expression. It may be declarative or predic* 
live in its form. These three gifts are specially alluded to in the 
Epistles of Paul. 

In inspiration, the very fountains of thought and feeling are 
quickened by the Spirit of God. It is his direct movement in the 
hidden depths of the human soul. This movement .begins below 
the consciousness, and rises up in and with this consciousness, and 
takes on a divinely human character. Ihe prophet or the apostle 
experiences an exaltation in his thinking and willing. This exalta¬ 
tion appears in his inspired preaching or writing. It may afifect 
the memory, so that one recalls only the facts that have a special 
and spiritual siguilicancy, and recalls them with clearness and 
correctness. It may quicken the judgment, so that the objective 
revelation is rightly apprehended and interpreted. It may touch 
human hopes and fears in the light of the truth revealed, and so 
open to human gaze more or less of the eternal world. It may 
quicken the imagination, so as to present the truths ef the spiritual 
world in forms taken from our present earthly conditions and 
relations. 

Inspiration involves spiritual discernment; while sanctification 
secures the submission of the will, and so holiness of life and 
character. Still inspiration will over exalt those susceptibilities of 
the soul which it touches and moves. It may awaken the con¬ 
science, or quicken the imagination, or rouse the mental percep¬ 
tions, or touch the sensibilities; and in all these ways may affect the 
will and thus carry along with itself a sanctifying power. Yet its 
proper office is to secure a realization of what is revealed—the full 
reception and transfer of the divine truth. Thus it is possible to 
find a Salaam with his conscience aroused, and even his feelings 
moved, but his will unsubdued. Thus, tooi Peter could dissimu¬ 
late, and Paul and Barnabas could have a sharp contention. But 
yet it remains true that holy men “spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” In ordinary illumination or enlightenment we 
have the result of rellectiou. When this rellection is iustantancoiis 
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_when the tlioiigbt seems to ns to come from \vitl)ont, tliongTi ft ist 

in fact but the flashing of the light within ns—a light which has 
been kinJled by the ago in which we live—then this natural inspi¬ 
ration is the best type of the supernatural and divine one. In all 
minds the conscious processes are ever passingover into the uncon¬ 
scious states of the soul. From this hidden depth new and fresb 
conceptions are ever rising, and now moral intnitions are ever 
presenting themselves. Here we have some faint analogy ol this 
higher movement which comes from the Spirit of God. 

Objective revelation, as we have elsewhere said, is the presenta¬ 
tion, in a Bupernatural manner and form, of divine truth to the 
human soul. It embodies itself in all the supernatural facts of 
religion, and in all those miraculous signs and symbols which 
shadow forth the verities of the spiritual world. All these are tho 
objects of sense, ns well as the objects of faith. In their last stage 
and in their final series they constitute the ground and basis of 
Christianity. They address not only inspired men, but men of 
ordinary capacity and character. They are to be interpreted not 
merely by prophets and apostles, but by nil men of all ages to 
whose mind and heart they may appeal. This will remain true, 
though the interpretation given by inspiration may be regulative 
in its character; for Inter ages will have now and special applica¬ 
tions to make of divine truth as given in the AVord of God. Now, 
between this objective revelation by moans of objective sensible 
media, and inspiration, the distinction is too broad and obvious to 
need to be further unfolded. 

Inspiration is both a divine impartation and a human reception; 
and these two interpenetrate each other, and constitute the same 
mental state and movement, and ;maUe up one and tho same 
divinely human process. Thus we see that the authorsbip in the 
Scriptures is a double one. The energizing Spirit secures infallibi- 
ty; and the soul, working according to its own laws, secures intelli¬ 
gibility. But they are not outwardly united, as an author and his 
amanuensis in a written production, nor mechanically joined, as a 
pen with the moving Inind; but they interpenetrate each other in a 
dynamic manner. I/mv via know not. Nor does God supplement 
the prophet or the iipo.sile. Ho does not watch and intervene id 
behalf of his truth just wliun and where he sees his representative 
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wring from tliat truth. This, too, would mako the relation 
Uiechanical, aud so introduce a new and needless difficulty. There 
is a double authorsUii:) in each and every part of the icspii’ad 
discourse or writincr. It pervades it aud is co-extensive with it. 
The divine thought is awakened in the human thought. God so 
touches the hidden springs of the human soul that his own idea 
re-apnears in the human conception aud the human language. 
Thus the utterance and expres.sion of the inspired prophet or 
■apostle become more intensely and profoundly human, in the best 
aense of that term, than the language of any other class of men 
whatever. For it touches most profoundly all those sympathies 
■and aspirations which are common to our nature as it issues from 
the hand of God. Thus revelation not only makes God known to 
ourselves, but makes us acquainted with our own nature. Thus allii 
truly of God and all is truly of man. All is human and all is divine. 

The mode of this union is beyond our apprebeusiou, yet the fact 
-of a similar union is scon in the person of Christ. Hei'e indeed is 
the mystery of mysteries. The whole life of our Kedeeraer is that 
of God and of man in one living unity. We have also a striking 
instance of a like union in the origin of the divine life in the soul 
of a sinner. Hero the divine aud the human elements interpene¬ 
trate each other, though the one is original and independent and the 
■other derived and dependent. So again in nature, the Infinite aud 
Finite are so united, that all the effects of natural ageucies can be 
ascribed either to God as First Cause, or to some one or more of 
the secondary causes. 

This double authorsblp is seen in the narratives of the Scrip¬ 
tures as well as iu the predictions of the prophets or the experieu- 
•ces of the apostles. Luke, in his preface, clearly recognizes a 
human element. The Evangelists often acted as witnesses; and wo 
know that recollection is the essence of testimony, and so there 
must have been a human element iu the Gospels. But inasmuch 
-as these writers have a higher appreciation of the worth and value 
of the facts aud events in the life of our Lord^ thau that which 
•ordinary historians could have had, so they must have been raised 
•to a higher level and impelled by a higher 4 ipiritJ,thau usually 
•characterizes profane authors. Thus all the Bible, from Genesis to 
Bavelation, has God as well as man for its author. 
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The individanJity 0/ Hie prophet or the apostle is always seenreciV 
If this were not so the human element would be weakened oi' 
destroyed. It is abundantly apparent in the variety of thoughO 
and expression which appears throughout the Scriptures. Of 
course, there accompanies this fact the other truth, that the organ 
of divine inspiration, whether prophet or apostle, is limited by his 
very constitution. He can only receive and appropriate the truth 
according to his particular mode and make of mind and- heart. 
But as very many organs have been thus taken, they supplement 
and compliment one another in a wonderful manner. Again, as 
the Bible was written, not for scholars, but for men, and for men in 
ever varying conditions, so these very diversities and limitations in 
inspired'men and their utterance are not defects, but rather excel¬ 
lences in inspiration. Thus it is that the Bible has tonched botlr 
the Oriental and the Occidental mind—has found men out both in 
a state of civilization and of barbarism. The inspired man can 
only take in that side or aspect of truth which is suited to his 
nature; but this very limitation makes him all'the more competonlj 
to act as a representative of God—as both a witness and an 
authority among men. In inspiration, as elsewhere, God is never 
arbitrary: we have all of perfection that is either desirable or 
possible. 

II. The evidence of inspiration. —The evidence of inspiration is 
cumulative. 

First, We have the presumptive evidence. If Christianity bo 
true, then there is at least no presumption against a record which 
shall be an authority in regard to both fact and doctrine. Is there 
not some presumption in its favor? If Christianity was designed 
for all ages and for all races, then have we not reason to expect an 
authorized exposition of its teachings—an exposition either person¬ 
al or impersonal in its character, and in a fixed form for all time ? 
Common tradition could hardly preserve and transmit through a 
long period the facts of the Gospel history—still less its doctrines 
in their purity. We must have either a succession of infallible 
teachers—or one vicegerent of Christ—or a written and authorita¬ 
tive document. Now God has not provided the first or the second; 
but in their place has given us a body of prophetic and apostolic 
writings. Is it unnatural- or unreasonable to suppose that thesa 
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form the fixed and ultimate standard of faith and practice ? Does 
not history show that we need some such authority to regulate our 
religious thinking ? Was it not providential that the early cburcb 
was not left to rely for a long time on oi-al preaching, though that 
preaching was in great part inspired ? Without the Bible as an 
inspired volume the Iteformatiou could have never taken place;, 
though a religious revolt would doubtless have resulted from an 
antagonism to the despotism of the liierurch.y. The reformers, in 
breaking from the pope, must appeal to some inf. llible guide; and' 
that guide must bo the Scriptures. 

II it be said that the same argument would show that we needed 
some one to interpret the Bible, we answer; That does not follow;, 
lor the difficulty in this latter case is essentially subjective, and not 
objective. Tbo difficulty in the interpretation of the Scriptures, so- 
fur as our duty aud our destiny are concerned, is moral, and not 
intellectual in its character. We are, in this respect, put on. proba¬ 
tion. If wG choose to wrest the Scriptures to our own ruinj wo are 
doubtless free to do so. 

If it bo said that the same argument requires an inspired 
cojjyist, so as to avoid all intrusion of error into the sacred text, 
we answer: The transmission by tradition is impossible, not alone 
from moral reasons, but also from natural ones, for example, failure 
of the memory; while the essential errors of the copyist would arise 
from a neglect which would amount to a moral deficiency. God 
loaves the responsibility with the copyist. 

If it be said that the same ai’gument would lead us to expect a 
fuller account than we have of the teachings of our Lord and his 
apostles, WG reply: The oral preaching of I he early disciples of 
Jesus covered in extent much more than their writings, and was- 
no doubt equally inspired, but did not cover more in subjeot- 
juatter. We infer this from the fullness of thought in these 
writtings; and also from the nature of the case, since men who- 
seldom write are apt to condense the substance of their thinking. 
Thus the Bible is not fragmentary when compared with the oral 
instructions of the apostles. It can only receive this name when it 
is contrasted with the revelation which is yet to be made at Christ’s, 
second coming. 

No difficulty is involved in the fact that, after all, there will bo 
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heed of a translation from the orif'inal Hebrew and Greek. Thera 
16 a gain in the fact that the Hebrew auvl Greek are closed 
\ languages, aud so the original import essentially lixed and settled. 

There is also presumptive evidence, in the fact that the spirit of 
the New Testament harmonizes with that of the Old. A self-for¬ 
getfulness and an elevation of thought and sentiment show them¬ 
selves in all the sacred writings. There is no line writing in the 
Gospels or the Epistles. There are no moral reflections, that are 
»t all extended, on the character even of Jesus; and no eulogy on 
his life; but a simple, plain narrative of bis deeds and his words. 
And in the Epistles we have an interpretation of these facts, and 
an application of the truths which they embody to human charac¬ 
ter and life." A cautious reserve marks all these writings, indicat¬ 
ing the presence and the guidance of a higher Spirit. The enthu¬ 
siasm of these men is a subdued one. Their intense earnestness is 
tempered with rare caution. They make no attempt to fill up the 
gaps in their knowledge of the childhood of Jesus, as unlettered 
fishermen might have been expected to do, and as the writers of the 
New Testament Apocrypha actually did. They enter into no details 
of the future life; but confine themselves to broad, generic state¬ 
ments. Their silence on these and kindred points is quite signifi¬ 
cant, They do not follow their own impulses and throw out their 
own speculations, as is done by men who found a party or originate 
a sect. In short, they seem to speak as those moved by the Holy 
Spirit. 

This presumptive evidence appears all the stronger when we 
compare these writings with those of the Apostolic Fathers. What 
a chasm there is—what a lowering of thought and feeling, as one 
passes from the apostolic age to that which immediately followed it 
—from Paul and John to Clement and Barnabas I In fact, the 
culture of succeeding centuries has produced no works which, in 
original, creative, spiritual power, can be compared with the 
writings of the early disciples of our Lord. On the theory of 
inspiration we can easily account for their origin. Can we as easily 
accent for it on any other supposition ? 

Second. The positive evidence for the inspiration of the New 
Testament is furnished by the documents themselves. We need 
to assume only the historical character of these documents. [See 
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’'Knidances of ChrUlianilij," Chniit. I.] We bare the promise o£ 
Clinst tliat He will guide his disciples into the truth, the germinal 
fulfillment of that )MOinis0 on the Day of Pentecost, and the claims 
of the apostles themselves. Let us note. 

A. The promise of Christ. This was first given when he 
sent forth tlie Twelve; See Matthew 10:19,20; Mark 13:11; Luke 
12:11-12. These assurances of our Lord have reference to the 
form and to the substance of what they were to say. The promise 
has primary or direct reference to their preaching on trying occa¬ 
sions, and so a general regard to their proclamation of the truth 
on any and every occasion. Essentially the same promise was 
given to the anoslles just before the apprehension of Jesus. It isy 
howev(ir, in clearer and broader terms. Thus; "Ho shall guide 
you into the entire truth;” “Shall show you things to come;” 
“Shall teach you ail things and bring all things to your remem¬ 
brance.” These l lireo things are to be observed; namely, the promise 
of a fuller and richer communication of the truth; that the past 
was to bo rocnllod; and the future would be revealed. Wo must 
not limit this promise exclusively to the apostles. It refers to all 
Christians; but to each according to his condition or position in 
life. Thus, for the apostles and apostolic men engaged in introduc¬ 
ing Christi.'inity into the world—to all these, it was the promise of 
supernatural assistance; to all others, it was only a promise of the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. For Christianity has not only 
secured to us the sacred record, but also the abiding presence of 
the Comforter. 

B. This promise of our Lord received its germinal fulfillment 
on the Day of Pentecost. Tlio apostles waited at Jerusalem for 
this fulfillment, Acts 1:4; and Poter claimed it for the Christian 
company then present, Acts 2:33. This incipient fulfillment was 
still further carried out in the subsequent lives of the apostles, and 
was extended to apostolic men and womou especially called to 
propogate the new religion. 

C. The apostles, especially Paul, frequently claim a special 
higher guidance than that of the ordinary Christian. Peter is 
declared to bo "filled with the Holy Ghost,” Acts 4:8. Paul’s 
claims are found in I Cor. 2:10—13; Gal. 1:1, 12; IThe8S.2;18; 
and 4:2; II Thess. 2:13—15; I Tim. 4:1. The apostle Peter 
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seems to recognize the authoritative cbarncter of Irani's ministrations, 
in II Pet. 3: It). The passages which seem to militate against this 
view are found chiefly in I Cor. 7, and present no great difficulty. 
They illustrate the principle that exceptions prove the rule. The 
apostle there declares that on these minor points—on these 
questions of expediency, Christ had given no coiniraudment, and 
60 he would give only his advice. 

Were, then, the apostles deceivers or self deceived; or were they 
what thev claim to be, authoritative teachers? Without developing 
the points raised by these questions, wo may say that the signs of 
honesty are too many and too marked to allow of the supposition 
that they were conscious deceivers; and that their sobriety and 
self-possession will not allow us to suppose that they were mere 
enthusiasts; and that the pure and lofty spirit of self-sacrifice which 
they exhibit forbids the idea that they were mere fanatics. Wo 
must conclude, then, that they are, in the sphere of religion, the 
authoritative teachers of mankind. 

If the inspiration of the New Teslaineut bo adiuitted, that of the 
Old Testament follows as a matter of course. Our Lord and his 
apostles refer to it constantly as a supreme authority iu matters 
of religion. In fact the inspiration of the Old Testament is never 
doubted by those who admit of the supreme authority of the 
New. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led, is, in brief, the follow¬ 
ing; the prophets and the apostles were inspired, both in their oral 
preaching and in their written communications. Their writings 
are authoritative in the sphere of religion and of morals, and mako 
up, in the main, the Old and New Testaments. It belongs to 
Biblical criticism to show that those books which were not written 
by prophets or apostles, have yet a prophetic or apostolic sanction. 
This applies especially to Mark and Luke—men who lived in an 
era of inspiration, and whom tradition has placed under the 
guidance respectively of Peter and of Paul. 

Every book of the canon is to be accepted or rejected as a whole; 
and the Bible itself, as an organic unity, is likewise to be accepted 
or rejected in its entirety. The critic may be able to eliminate from 
the canon any book which he can show not to have the apostolio 
sanction. It is not literary perfection that is to be insisted on, nor 
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scientific accuracy that is to be looked for; but the authority of 
each and every production of the inspired penman, Viewed in its 
iiviu" unity and as it addresses our religious consciousness. 

The best critics have generally admitted that Providence has 
billowed works to perish which were written by prophets and 
apostles. These, howover, never belonged to the sacred canon. 
They served a temporary purpose, and were superseded by fuller 
and more extended works, either by the same author or by some of 
his associates. 

llevelation and inspiration are thus limited to the sphere of 
religion—but of religion in its practical as well as its theoretical 
iNelations and bearings Thus the province of religion would 
■embrace a vast range of details which touch the course of nature 
and which hold a near or a remote relation to our common life. 
The preaumtDtion is that all that wo find in any of the inspired 
books has some hearing on the duties or destinies of men. Here 
the burden of proof rests on the one who doubts our conclusion. 

The writers of the New Testament quote with groat freedom from 
the Old. In fact, they often use the Septuagint version instead of 
(ho original, oven whore that is faulty. But they do not quote it 
as critics, but as religious teachers. Their interpretations ara 
authoritative for the purpose they had iu view; namely, to present 
some one aspect of the truth as given by the prophet. In such 
cases they do not seek to give a full exposition of the prophet’s 
statement, but only some side of it which suits their purpose. 

The seeming discrepancies of Scripture and its apparent mistakes 
must be loft to the Bibical critic. Such difficulties do not vitiate 
the general argument. For a critical examination of them, see 
Daviclsoii’s HurmeneiUics. 

Ilf. Tueohies of inbimration.— No theory of inspiration has, or 
can have, a scientific authority, because it proposes to explain what 
is inexplicable. There is, however, a difference iu the value of the 
theories which have been proposed. 

The Verbal Theory may bo accepted as the partial statement of 
a fact in inspiration; namely, that God is in the language, as well 
as in the thought, of the inspired writer. For thought, when born 
into the world, takes on an independent organism. Still it remains 
true that thought naturally and logically precedes expression. In 
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fact, it is a test of real, substantial thought, that its expression can 
be changed without serious loss. Doubtless the general truth 
remains, that perfection of thought allows of but one expression. 
It is only by analysis, and that, too, of a delicate and exhaustive 
character, that an exact equivalent can be obtained for the original 
expression. The theory, then, seems to have a mechanical and 
nnphilosophieal air. For thought generates language, while words 
do not absorb thought, Besides, the theory seems to conflict with 
the fact that the same discourses of our Lord are differently report¬ 
ed by different evangelists. Again, we should have expected, 
according to this theory, that the exact forms of the inscriptions on 
the cross, in three different languages, would have been communi¬ 
cated by the sacred writers. And we also should have expected 
that the formula in the institution of the Lord’s Supper would have 
been given in precisely the same terms by Matthew, Mark, Luke 
.and Paul. Such, however, is not the fact. Now the fact is, that 
each writer has given bis own conception of its general import. The 
agreement is general, but not minute. 

The Plenary Theory is only the statement of the fact tluit the 
whole Bible is inspired. It is not, however, an explanation of that 
fact. The theory can be accepted, but yet it has no scientiflc value 
whatever. If it could be proved that there were in the Scriptures 
matters of a purely secular interest or of a purely scientific value, 
having no bearing whatever on religion or morals, then the Plenary 
Theory, as a.statement of a general fact, would be refuted. The 
Bible does not simply contain the Word of God, os the objector 
would insist, but is itself that Word. 

The Dynamic Theory—the theory which insists that the divino 
and human elements blend together in inspired thought and 
expression, is undoubtedly the best of all the theories which have 
been proposed. But this contains no proper explanation of tho 
mystery. It is a clear and simple statement of fact. 

The various supplemental theories are of little account. That 
given by Dr. Hill, of superintendence—of elevation—of suggestion, 
is mechanical, and supposes that God acts on the soul as a man 
acts on his fellows in the formal relations of thought. That given 
by Dr. Henderson, of excitement—of invigoration—of superin¬ 
tendence—of guidance—of direct revelation, is confusing and faulty 
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for tlie same reason. A brief notice of the history of opinion on 
this subject may not be out of place. 

First. We have the strict supernaturalistic view. The ancient 
ohurch expressed its views on this point in a free, popular manner. 
The soul, they affirm, is like a musical instrument upon which the 
Spirit breathes, or like the strings of a harp, which the Spirit 
touches. In this case the tone would depend both on the instru¬ 
ment itself and on the hand that swept the chords. 

The Council of Trent gave no authoritative theory on the subject 
of inspiration. The great teachers of the Modern Catholic 
Church, the Jesuit Fathers, took, however, a freer view of inspira¬ 
tion. In this respect, as in others, they were opposed by the 
Jansenists. The Puritans generally took also a strict ground. In 
fact, the theologians of the seventeenth century carried the strict 
theory to the most extreme point. Many of them claimed that 
the iuterpunctiou itself was from God, and that the diction of the 
New Testament Greek was the highest instance of Attic purity. It 
may be said that, with the exceptions referred to, among which 
Luther and the Sooiuiaus must also be classed, the strict supernat¬ 
uralistic view porvailod till the seventeenth century; 

Second, We have the free supernaturalistic view. This pervail- 
cd generally in Germany from the seventeenth century onward. 
Most evangelical theologians of Germany and of France hold that 
there are errors of fact and of opinion in’ the Bible, and are fond of 
saying that the Bible contains the Word of God. The more conser¬ 
vative members of the Broad Church in England, such as Arnold 
and Stanley, hold this view. They explain inspiration ns an exal¬ 
tation of the intuitional consciousness, and a spontaneous action of 
the reason in its greatest energy. 

Third. We have the free naturalistic view. The radical members - 
of the Broad Church of England, and the radical Unitarian leaders 
of this country, hold to this view.. In their opinion, the Bible, 
differs not at all in kind from other books. All good men are 
inspired. The difference between this last view and the preceding 
one appears often very slight. Matthew Arnold, who altogether 
rejects the supernatural, but yet ascribes to the Scriptures a unique 
character, is the best representative of this view. 
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CHAPTER III, 

THE CHABACTER OE GOD. 

SECTION FIRST. 

OUR KNOWLEDGE OP GOD. 

We have here to conaidcr not the outward revelation of GocT, 
but our knowledge of Him—the OBeontial elements which enter 
into all human apprehension of the Divine chnractei'. It is not 
merely our actual but our possible knowledge of Him under our 
present probational limitations which is to come under considera¬ 
tion. Whether we can know God at nil, and in what way and how 
far we con know Him, will depend essentially on our conception of 
God, If we can conceive Him ns a Being who is without relations, 
and in this sense as the Absolute, then we can know nothing what¬ 
ever of his nature. But if we conceive Him as the Being who is- 
the Absolute in the sense that He alone determines his own rela¬ 
tione, then we may and do know Him. This knowledge comes to¬ 
ns along three different channels, though the waters are essentially 
the same. 

IHrsi. We know God through our moral and rational intuitions. 
We have the intuitions of Force, of the Infinite, of the Right, of 
the Good, of the Beautiful, as well as others of a like kind. All 
these-present different aspects of the one living presence whom- wo 
call God. These ideas may require some experience, and even a 
high degree of culture, before they arise in our consciousnoss; but 
as soon as they appear they are recognized not only as regulative 
in character, but also as absolutely true. But this knowledge is 
both abstract and indeffinite in its character. 

Seccnd. We know God by analogy. He has revealed somethings 
of Himself in the forces of nature and of life, in the laws of the 
Cosmos. Man himself is a miniature copy of this Cosmos; that is, 
he is mind and matter is one living form, and is thus the image of 
God, Theologians have been accustomed to form their conceptions 
of God by eliminating from man all his imperfections, and fay 
giving infinite efficacy and worth to all his perfections. This 
resemblance between man and God is a valid source of our 
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kaowledgo of Him. Tliia depoadeaca oa analogy is not altered' 
by the special revelation of God in Christ. For we have to judge 
of the divine sympathies by human affections. The new material 
given in the person and life of our Lord does not create superhu¬ 
man forms of thought and expression. All our terms in regard to 
the divine character must still be. analogical. Only in ibe sense 
and to the degree in which our souls are consnbstantial with the 
divine nature—only in that sense and to that degree can these 
terms have an absolute validity. 

Third. Our knowledge of God is experimental. "We have a 
sense of the Divine. Our affections do not find rest in a complete 
manner except ns they find it in union with him. Our deepest 
cravings and longings are satisfied only by such a fellowship with 
Him. Our very experience of evil as well ns of good reveals God 
to our souls; see Ps. 139:8.' The deeper our knowledge of self is, 
the deeper is this sense of the Divine: and thus a consciousness of 
self carries along with it a consciousne-ss of God. In this sense 
faitb precedes knowledge. 

It is true that wo do not know the Infinite as unrelated to the 
Finite, any more than we know the Finite cut off from its relation 
to the Infinite. Neither can bo known apart from the other, for 
neither can exist without the other. In fact, wo know the one by 
the other. 

It is also true that knowledge is absolute only when the knower 
and the known are one and the same, which, in the strictest sense, 
is true of God only. Our knowledge is indeed relative, but it is,, 
nevertheless, a positive knowledge, however partial and inadequate 
it may be. This knowledge might bo measured by the fraction, in 
which man should bo the numerator and God the denominator. 
That negative terms are often used to designate the nature of God' 
does not at all show that the ideas which underlie these terms are- 
also negative. [See “Evidences of Chrislianily,” Introduction.] 

It is objected that we can form no conception of God, and so caiv 
not in any sense know Him. We answer: The imagination can,, 
indeed, form no image of Him, nor can the reason comprehendi 
Him; yet the concept is not repugnant to our thinking. On the- 
contrary, a belief in God is n necessity for a true human life, andi 
60 has its warrant in human nature. 
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It is to be noted that, when tiie author of Genesis declares that 
man was made in the image of God, be presupposes n knowledge 
of God, and would have us interpret the copy by our knowledge of 
the original. 


SECTION SECOND. 

THE NATURE 01' GOD. 

The nature of God is not the sum of his attributes but their 
synthesis—not their mere addition but their confluence and identi¬ 
ty. We cannot reach the idea of the divine nutuve by simply 
adding the divine perfections together. The life of each is in the 
last analysis the same as the life of the other. They cannot be 
separated except in thought, and even then only in a superficial and 
inadequate manner. The essence of each is in the other, and each 
exalts and glorifies the other. They differ only in their directions 
and their ends. Thus the incomprehensibility of God is to be 
found not so much in the attributes of his character as in his very 
nature. We here note simply tlie leading marks of that nature. 

A. Simplicity of Being. The nature of God is not made up of 
the union of diverse elements, but is the ultimate fountain-source 
of all the forces of the universe—ideal or real, material or spiritual. 
Thus his nature is both original and the origin of all cosmical 
forms and forces. His essence determines his existence. In Him 
the dualism of mind aud matter disappear. The absolute and the 
relative are one and the same in the divine nature. All oppositcB, 
as of being and becoming, as of potency and activity, as of motion 
and rest, as of liberty and neccessity are identical in Him. His 
being is eternal, his becoming timal; yet both enter in to his very 
nature. 

B. Unity of Character. God is one in a sense in which ho is 
not all; and all in a sense in which he is nob one. He is one in 
that he separates himself from the universe; be is all in that he 
identifies himself with the universe. The very life of the universe 
exalts this unity. Thus the unity of God is simple aud singular. 
The necessity of thought, the unity and universality of reason, the 
common centre of worship and the wonders of the cosmos,—all 
demand that there shall be ons God and one God alone. 
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0. Fullness of Life. God is not merely absolute, else he would 
not be designated by the philosopher as Cau.se, nor by the apostle j 
as Love. He would not be God if he did not create. It belongs • ^ 
to his very Essence not merely to live in eternity, but to live in j 
time—to impart hijnself for ever and ever in and to and through | / :> 

his creatures. Wo are to conceive of Him not simply as having an 
infinite and eternal eonscionsness, but also as possessing an orani- 
consciousness as manifested in the all-life of the world; and also ns 
having a human eonscionsness reveafed in the race life, though 
centered in Christ alone. 

This fullness of life is expressed in the Church dogma of the 
trinity. The extort and mauifoldnoss of the nniver.se—ils heights 
in the spirit life—its telic character—its potential infinitnde—all 
these are the witnesses of the pleroma of life in the Godhead. 

SECTION THIRD. 

TiiK Ari'innuTrs of ood. 

An attribute is God in relation. The fnlliie.ss of the divino 
nature is in each and every one of them. The attributes have been 
thus classified: Fird. The absolute, the internal, the quiescent, 
the incommunicable, the natural. Those terms denote one and the 
same class. Sucoad. The relative, the e.xternal, the communicable, 
the moral. These terms likewise denote one and the same class. 

This distinction, however, can not be fully maintained. Every 
essential attribute is in some degree both absolute and relative. 

The truth involved in this classification is that God is both imma¬ 
nent and transcendent. The immanence of God denotes his 
presence in nature. Tlie transcendence of God denotes his presence 
in the supernatural, whether that is revealed or unrevealed. The 
one is the extro.-muudane presence of God; the other is his intrn- 
mundane presence. Now these two grand attributes of the 
Almighty interpenetrate each other in the life of the Universe. 

They might also be classified as the attributes of intelligence, of 
sensibility and of will. This division has the advantage over others 
that it lays as mneh emphasis on the divine affections and sympa¬ 
thies as it does on the divine thought and intention. But for the 
sake of unity it would seem best to treat all the attributes as 
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indicftling Ihe various relatious which the One and the same God 
holds towards himself and towards the world of being and of 
thought. 

FiTd. Those which mark the relations of God to Himself. 

A. His Seif-esistenoe. God alone exists by a necessity of his na¬ 
ture. It belongs to him to be. All .other beings become what they 
ara His existence is the ground for the existence of the universe. 
Jehovah, in the account which he gives of himself to Moses, repre¬ 
sents himself ns the “I am.” 

B. His self-consciousness. God alone perfectly knows himself. 
Here self is the sole and full content of his eternal consoiousnessi 
His personality is absolute in its character. There is no latency 
whatever in Him. Though infinite, his knowledge of Himself is 
absolutely complete. This self-consciousness has three generic 
forms. God knows Himself in his infinitude, in bis cosmical life 
and in humanitv. Here we have the eternal consciousness of God, 

! his world-conscioasuess and his Ghrist-consciousness. They stand 
to each other as concentric circles of which the outermost is tlio 
conscious infinitude of God. 

C. His Self-determination. God alone absolutely determines 
Himself. For convenience we distinguish between the nature of 
God and his will, but in reality God is what he determines Himself 
to be. Thus in Him being and knowing, substance and thought, 
essence and action, the knower and the known, are one and tho 
same. He can limit Himself in time and space in a formal man¬ 
ner, by creation, and in an essential manner, by the freedom of 

^ the creature. But this very limitation is the way aloug which 
God glorifies Himself in the life of the universe. God is free, 
though the freedom has in itself the principle of absolute cer¬ 
tainty. His determinations are the ultimate ground for all the 
changes in the universe. 

D. His Self-sufificiency. God alone has the reasons for his own 
nets in Himself. He is responsible only to Himself. He has all 
resources in Himself. He is thus adequate to his own ends, and 
sufficient for his own happiness. The universe, as separate from 
bis thought and his will, adds nothing to the blessedness of his 
nature. It is only as the expression of that thought and will that 
it is a source of joy to the Creator. 
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■ IS. His Self-love. God loves Himself supremely. The perfec- 
(ious of his own nature are the objects of supreme attraction to 
Himself. There is in this love the union of freedom and necessity 
—a freedom without arbitrariness, and a necessity without 
constraint. The divine self-love is infinitely removed from selfish¬ 
ness. It is the motive for creation, ns for redemption. It is the 
basis of the moral order of the universe. It is the attribute which 
('ives unity to the divine consciousness. It is the holiness of God-. 
Thus his self-assertion and his self-impartation are the opposite 
poles of his love. 

Second. Those which mark the relations of God to time and 
space. 

A. The eternity of God He is exempted from all limitations 
and changes of time. His life has neither beginning nor end^ and 
bis infinite consciousness is without succession; I Tim. 6:16. -AU 
these statements, however, are negative. The positive conception 
of this attribute may be thus expressed: the eternity of God is the 
full possession at once of infinite life. It is that perfection which 
conditions time, and predetermines all the changes of time. Thus 
the eternity of God must be conceived in connection with his 
almighty power. 

Eternity, as it e.xcludes BUCce8.sion, is predicated of the absolute 
consciousness of God. But God enters into time and space by 
virtue of his eternity, and wo have the cosmical consciousness of 
God. Here there is a succession—a succession commensurate with' 
the changes of the universe; but gathered to a relative unity in 
the one divine thought and violition which the Cosmos, as a wholes 
embodies and expresses. Again, God re-enters into humanity, and 
centres Himself in Christ, and we have the human consciousness 
of God. Here, also, there is a succession, marked by the changes 
in the divinely human consciousness of Jesus. These three forms 
of the divine consciousness stand I'elated to one another as con¬ 
centric circles. 

B. The Immensity of God. Here we have the like negative 
and positive affirmations. God, in his eteruityj is above space, and 
independent of all its limitations. He fills but does occupy 
space. As huma n^thou ght ia_tihis world has pQshion but uoj;.place. 
But ho also conditions space, and determines all its contents. Time 
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rtnd space are here treated as the synonyms of duration an<1 
extension. 

C. The Infinitude of God! This attribute is applied, in i> 
general way, to the two we have just noticed. 

D. The Immutability of God. This is no t insensibility., nor is- 
it immobility. Perfect activity is perfect rest. It is the unham¬ 
pered exertion of power—the full execution of one’s purpose which 
gives repose. God malies room for his activity in ever leading the 
world on from its potential to its actual infinitude. And he finds 
the joy of this activity in the growing accomplishment of this 
grand purpose. As all the forces of his being are in full play, so 
he has both perfect activity and perfect rest. The unchangcable- 
ness of such a nature is seen in its truth. (See further on). 

Tkird. Those which mark the relation of God to the Cosmos. 
A. The Omnipresence of God. Thisis essentially the same ns 
bis immensity. The latter characterizes God’s relation to space; 
the former his relation to the created universe. It is one and the 
same attribute, considered from different points of view. 

Clod’s being, his essential pi'esence, can not be limited to any one 
I^ace, since He is ever ywher e, for th e sa me mnaoii i lmt he 
is anywhere. S elf-exist ence n ecessita tes bi s omnipr esence. He 
cannot exist mei' ely in nil plac es, for th en wo should predicate 
extension of his nature, a nd fall in to materialism. To avoid this 
difificulty, the Socinian Crell taught that the omnipresence of God 
was his power to act everywhere at once. Many orthodox theolo¬ 
gians have accepted this definition. But this would seem to localize 
God. It is better to hold to the more Scriptural and cburchly viow, 
that God is essentially, as well as efficiently, present everywhere in 
the univei'se. Turretin has stated this attribute thus: Bens ubiqiie 
est totus; totos eat in omnibus; totus extra omnia; nullo loco in- 
clusus; nullo etiam exclusns. God is present in the fullness of his 
power at one and the same moment throughout the universe. This 
omnipresence is also an omni-consciousness—a presence that knows 
and determines itself. It is 1 he condition of every finite presence— 
its ultimate support and ground. This presence is both transcen- 
/ dent and immanent; for God is over all, as well as in all. Thio 
ascendency flashes forth on the soul whenever the soul comes in 
close contact with God. This contact may be on the side of tho 
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inmginatioD, or the coiiscienee, or the atiectious. It may appear 
silao when God goes forth to meet or to find man in supernatural 
events or symbols. 

The difference in the nmnifestatiou of this presence constitutes 
heaven or hell. For God is as essentially present in the one state 
ns in the other. 

B. The Omnipotonee of God. This h as _beeD . defined as the 
power to do all that is possible. But this definition seems to make 
God depend on something outside and above Himself. Abelard, 
and after him Schleiermacher, maintains that God could only effect 
the actual. This view might be accepted, if the actual were an 
equivalent for the sum of nil the phenomena of the universe, as 
that universe is viewed in its infinite totality. But it is entirely 
untrue, if we i.solnte any section of this great, endless movement. 
The omnipotence of God is his power to do whatever He will. As 
God’s will is o.vpressivo of bis nature, so the only limit to the 
divine omnipotence is the divine nature. Without this limit, the 
attribute would be the greatest imperfection. Absolute liberty 
would become supremo license. 

This attribute is perhaps the most wonderful of God’s natural 
perfections. It is not the extent of creation, nor its manifold 
agencies, nor its various forms, nor the universality of its laws, 
which so overwhelms the mind, as the simple fact of absolute 
creative power. We can find only a weak representation of creative 
power in the human will, and mimic imitations of it in the human 
imagination. We must take care not to make God depend on 
anything outside of Himself. The first truths of all the sciences 
are only the fixed thoughts of God. The transcendental ideas of f 
the Good, tho True, the Right, find their home in the bosom of) 
the divine reason. Tho universe itself is but the prolonged 
expression of his will. 

C. Tho Omniscience of God. This is God’s infinite intelligence. 
The Orientals term God the that is, pure vision—perfect Intel* 
ligence. This attribute, as well as its two cognate attributes,"' 
omnipreseuce and omnipotence, are everywhere glorified in the 
Old Testament and in the New. 

God knows all things in the light of his own nature. He knows 
the possible in knowing his own power, and the actual in Rowing 
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bia own purp ose. He thus sees them in their icTeal state-, and ir» 
their inner ground and essence. Thus bis knowledge excludes -all 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Gkod knows all things from the eternity in which he lives, and 
thus sees them with one glance. His knowledge is nob discursive; 
but intuitive—not gained by reasoning or reflection, nor by I'emetn- 
fcrance, nor by anticipation; but by direct vision^ and by the imme¬ 
diate consciousness of his own eternal plans. In fact, God’s infinite 
self-consciousness must involve absolute knowledge, for it must be 
total and simultaueone. 

God, speaking from his cosmical consciousness, is said to remem¬ 
ber the past and to foreknow the future. Behind these anthropo¬ 
morphic and anthropopathic- representations there lies the great 
truth that God has entered into time and space. His cosmical 
consciousness moves on with the events of time and space, and is 
thus relatively successive. But the absolute eternal consciousuess 
of God is the ultimate fact in relation to the divine intelligence. 

virtue of this omniscience, God does not gather knowledge by 
repeated observations, nor by successive intuitions. He sees alls 
things instantly and at a glance. 

He knows the free acts of the creature ns free, orenture- 

t hey a re.contingent: to God they are cert ain. This certainty in 
the mind of Gfodno more affects Eiiman freedom than our certain 
knowl ejge of the past n fiects the freedo m of the age nt. 

Fourlh. Those which mark the relations- of God to bis moral 
and rational creatures. 

A. His Holiness. We have various definitions of this attribute. 
Mosheim defines it thus: It is the final determination in the will 
of God to act in conformity with his moral perfections. According 
to Quenstedt, it is that purity in God which requires purity in 
man. Buddseus gives the followiug definition: It is God’s love for 
his own purity. Schleiermacber defines it thus: It is that in 
God which causes conscience in man. Hase states it thus; It is 
that attribute by which God is the chief good. Klein’s definition 
is very much like it; namely, That attribute by which God is the 
fountain of the moral law. Kaoll defines it; The infinite love of 
the good and the right. The common definition in English writings 
is: This attribute is the sum of God’s moral attributes. Most o£ 
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these definitions return upon themselves, and, do not essentially 
advance our conception of the divine character. Holiness is God’s 
self-love, as this appears in the assertion of Himself. This accords 
with Jonathan Edwards’s view of holine.<:s. Holiness thus sets up 
a goal for the creature t.i reach and a standard fcr him to follow. 
11 reveals itself in the human conscience, and in the divine law. 
Holiness is thus authoritative in its character, and imperative in 
its nature; because it is God’s self-assertion. The love of God has. 
another side; namely, tbatof communication or irnpartation. Here 
love is attractive in its character, and sympathetic in its nature. 
These two aspects of love are complements of each other. God 
will assert Himself, because he will impart Himself; and he will 
impart Himself, because he will assert Himself. Love, in the union 
Ilf both aspects, is the regulative element in the consciousness of 
God. If, however, the two aspects were to be separated, one would 
say that holiness is the dominant attribute in the character of God. 
The purity of God is a negative aspect of his holiness. Itdeuotes- 
not only his freedom from actual sin, but also his freedom from its 
possibility. Thus bo differs from the creature, and we have an instance 
of an attribute which is both communicable and incommunicable. 

Justice is holiness legislating for the world, and executing its own 
behests. Leibnitz termed it. Benevolence wisely administered. 
This is true, in that jus ice must bo connected with love. It can¬ 
not bo the contradiction of mercy. For there can be no contra¬ 
dictions in the divine consciousness. For justice I'cquires that the 
recipient of favors should be fitted for their receptiou. It also not 
only demands that its own high ends should not be defeated by 
mercy, but should bo furthered and made more illustrious. Justice 
munt save mercy from iudiffereuco, and mercy must make justice 
more transcendent. 

Its province is to maintain the worth and worthiness of God. 
It must secure the ends of good government, either by the execu¬ 
tion of formal penalties, or by that which is an equivalent in the 
interests of the law-giver. It is to be noted, however, that in this 
equivalent there will be room for the exercise uf mercy, without an 
infringement on the attribute of justice. It is also to be noted 
that the welfare of the universe must harmonize with, and, in fact^ 
be expressive of, the glory of God. 
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We liave the legislative justice of God in the huva eslnWished for 
liiininu gui(hi 33 ce. Tl3ese lire iisitui’nl in so far as they 3nake up the 
coQstitnlioii aud eouise of nature. a33d are gathered fi-oi3i 33iituro 
by hu 3 nan expe3'ience. They are teri3ied positive 133 so far as they 
do not i3aturiilly suggest the3i3'elve3 to tho human reasoi3, hut are 
give 33 in revdilion. Distributive justice is justice lueted out to 
individuals. Reti-ihntive justice is seen in the rewai-dsaud punish¬ 
ments aiiised respectively to obedience and disobedience. 

B. His L ive. We refer l3ere to God’s love of the creature. It 
is the inipaitaliou of H3niself in ai3d to that ci-eatnre. This iiu- 
partation is, of course, limited acco3'Cii33g toGod'.s plan and i33ulhod 
in creation. Without regard to these poi33CP, i3ifit3ite love would 
bttcosne iutiaite weakui-£s a33d Helile33ess. It is'comBisoiily tersned, 
that inelinatiou which leads God to bestow on Isis csval us'i's all the 
good of which they are capable, But this very suscoptihiliiy itself 
is o3ie of the highest iustauces of God’s love. It i.s 33ot suerely a 
desire on the piis't of G'sd for tlse cre.iture—for his service assd lor 
his worship; hut a desire that the creatui'e snay essjoy the blessed¬ 
ness of co3 33rauuion with his Croalor. 

God’s goodness is the generic tersss for this alts'ibnto. By virtue 
of the diviue goodness life is, iu the case of tl3e iu33ocei3t, always a 
blessing—always better tl3ao uou-e.yistence. Grace is God’s love 
directed toward tbe ill-deserving. Mercy i.s that love liestowed on 
the guilty. Pity is that love e.xes'cised on the wu’etched and n3iser- 
able. Patience is that love manifested in the case of aggr33,vated 
and long-cou1i3iued tra33sg3-essiou. Be33evole3ice is used as a sy¬ 
nonym of goodness, except where it is opposed to bet3elieG33ce, to 
distiugnish the diviue incliaiitio33 from the divirieact. The .School- 
men originated a favo3ite disti33ction betweesi the love of com¬ 
placency and the love of benevolence; but all love is botl3 cotuplacent 
and bei3evolent. The real d[fJ'u'e33ce is iu the object 1 ived, or iu 
803336 distinctive aspect of that object. God tikes deliglit in his 
creatui’cs a-s- .Nuc/i, and is always benevolent toward them as such. 
Thus Christ affii’ins that “God so loved the woild.” that is, the 
world of sinners. But he takes a richer pleasure in those that 
bejir his moral image. For thon'Mi the moral image may be lost, 
the natural one never can he cbliierated. 

C. His Wisdom. This attribute is made up of omniscience and 
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Jovpy It proposes tlio liip;liest enils.'aml clevises the best means to- 
secm-e Ihi se ends. \Yo have throutjhoiit the niatei-ial universe' 
numerous illnstnitions of this altribiite. But tlie presence of evil 
in this world has occasioiied new and special revelations of this 
attribute. Its highest cxliibitioiis are preseiited iu the economy of 
redemption. 

D, His Truth. The truth of God is the confoi'mit)' of bis life 
to his nature—of his actions to his attributes—of his creations to 
his volitions—of liis deeds to his purposes—of tjis piinishment.s 
aud rewards to his Lhreatenings and his prottvises—of the realities 
of the present and the lutiiro to his declarations and predictions. 

Veracity is the dispusiiion to indicate by signs the will and 
purposes of God;, while faitbfniiiess is God’s disposition to meet 
and fnllill ail bis engagements-. Wlienever God's threateuings do 
not seem to bo fnllilled, the .seeming failure is to be explained on 
the principle laid down iu Jer, 18:7, 8—a principle illustrated in 
the noii-fuitilimeiit of the promise made to Jonah; namely, that 
Nineveh should be destroyed—the principle that a condition is 
implied, though not e.'cpn'ssed. The truth of God is the ground of 
his immutability. God Himself is changeless because his nature is 
li.xed. 

The creature changes, and this lends to a change of procedure on 
his part. The.se changes in his dealings with his cteatnres are 
governed by the immediate character of his perfections. Thus 
immutability is not immobility. 

The uniformity of the laws of nature rests on the immutability 
of God. This nniformitj hoids within the sphere of the jialnraL 
There is a like uniformity in the supernatural, in the fact that God 
does not interfere at random, hnt according to the lixecl principles 
of his bwn moral and rational nature. Thus again we reac’u the 
attribute of truth in God. 

Iiii]jartiidity also rests in this attribute. God deals with all his 
creatures according to the common principles of mercy aud of jus¬ 
tice. This nerfection allows God to create different classes and 
orders of intelligence, and to assign to them different spheres of 
life and action. No creature can make any claim on God for any 
endowment or any gift or any position in the universe, or, in fact, 
for existence itself. It is true that God is pledged to Himself Ihub 
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in every case existence ebnll be better than non-existence, provided 
the creature has not forfeited the love and favor of bis Slaker. 
God veil! aleo secure to every creature the just results of his own 
deeds. Iraparliality requires that when lie makes a distinction 
between one order of his creatures and another, or between crea¬ 
tures of the same order, Ho shall do so for the wisest and best 
reasons. These reasons can be fully known only to Himself. 

K His Sovereignty. This is God’s right to reign over his 
creatures. It is based on bis perfections, and on bis relation as the 
Absolute Creator. Tlie right is thus founded both on capacity and 
on position. The second of these rests, in fact, on the first. God 
has a perfect right to dispose of us and of all we are and have 
according to his will; see Eom. 9. 

Bat no idea of arbitrariness or willfulness must be associated 
I with this attribute. The sovereignty of God is the sovereignty of 
1 infinite wisdom and infinite love, ns well as of infinite power. His 
' sovereignty is limited alone by his nature, and so by obligations 
self-imposed—obligations expressed in the tacit covenant of crea¬ 
tion, and revealed in the prointses of bis Word. 

F. His Bles-sedness. God is blessed in Himself. The universe 
cut ofif from God does not and cannot add to his happiness. 

God’s delight in his works is a delight in them because they are 
his works aud reflect his attributes. The joy of the creature is a 
part of the divine joy. 

A part of the misery of the creature comes from his finiteness, 
and a part from his siiifulness, and a part from the interaction of 
these two elements. God is aSrected by none of these sources of 
misery. Again, God is not disturbed by the presence of evil; for 
he knows that evil is under his own control, and is to bo completely 
mastered by him. He knows also that he can make it the occasion 
of introducing a higher good into the universe. Thus as ho sees 
all things from their beginning to their end, his own mind and 
heart remain undisturbed by the wickedness of men. 

It is true that the cosrnical consciousness, and still more the 
human consciousness of God is subject to changes. God’s heart 
is touched with pity or moved with grief at the conduct of his 
creatures. But all these sufferings are only relative. They arc the 
occasions or the accompaniments of a richer and deeper joy in the 
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Uivine mind. For t,he path of aiiffering; on the part of the good, 
in the case of man or in the case of God, is an advance from the 
state of transient humiliation to a state of more complete and full 
glorification. As Christ prayed at the close of his life; “Glorify 
Thou me,” that is, anew and afresh, “ with the glory ahich I had 
with Thee before the world was.” 

G. His Glory. This is sometimes used as a synonym for the 
honor of God. But the glory of God generally expresses the unity 
of all Gods attributep, ns they are revealed in creation and 
redemption. 

The number of attributes might be indefinitely enlarged, as we 
discern now relations in which God stands to his creatures. For 
example, God is a God of taste; that is he delights in beauty for 
its Oivn sake, irrespective of utility; and so on. 


SECTION FOURTH. 


THF. TRINITV. 


The Trinity denotes the tri personality of God. It thus indi¬ 
cates the triune character of his absolute consciousness. God thus 
exists as one in three and three in one. He is one in the sense in 
which He is not three, and throe in the sense in which He is not 
one. T jie o neness pertains to his natm’e, and the threeness to his 
nersonulity. This triuuity is another name for the IFving God- 
A distinction is to be drawn between the Trinity of essence, or 
the Ontological Trinity, and the Trinity of revelation, or the Econ¬ 
omical Trinity. The first pertains to the being of God; the second 
to his manifestation in creation and redemption. 

A. Proof from the Scriptures. Th e Old Te stame nt could not well 
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bring outm distinctness the triune character of God,.fu£-Chri8t has 
not personally and visibly appeared. But the common name for 
God denotes a fullness of being and life. Besides, a creative and 
life-giving power was ascribed to the Spirit, and Wisdom was 
spoken of by Solomon very much us the Logos was spoken of by 
John. Here we have gleams and intimations of the doctrine 
which could only be fully disclosed by the coming of the Son of God. 

The more common reference of the New Testament is to the 
Trinity of revelation. But hero the Trinity of being is pre-suppos- 
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ed. The confessional forranla of baptism, civen as it is in tfie’ 
preat commission, and embodying as it does a siinirani-y of the 
Christian faith, has decisive weight as a proof-text of this doctrine. 
The doxologiesof tile Epistles, whether partial or complete, imply 
essential distinctions. It seems to be taught more or le-ss distinctly 
in I Cor. 2:10-12; I Pet. 1:2. All those passages, too, which prove 
the divinity of the Son and the personality of the Spirit—and they 
are very numerous—also prove an essential, ns well as an econom¬ 
ical, Trinity. See under Soleriology. 

B. Proof from Christian Consciousness. The church in alT 
ages, with exceptions insignificant both in nniubersand in religious- 
life, has accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Christian, to whatever age or nation or branch of the chnn-h' 
he may belong, has ever found rest in God as bis Creator, bis 
Redeemer, and bis Sanctifier. In his creaturetiood he apprehends 
God us Father; in his guilt he accepts Him ns Sun; in liis depravi¬ 
ty he appropriates Him as Spirit. The fact of the Incarnation, and 
'the statement that the Sou was sent by the Father, and that the- 
Spirit cams from the Father by the Son, have led the heart ancV 
the mind of the Christian to feel that these dislinctioiis. were not 
mere manifestalions of one God, depending on exigencies in his- 
government; but were rooted in the divine nature itself. Notwitli- 
Btunding the inherent ditti-ailty in the conception of this doctrine, 
and notwithstanding its exposure to the shafts of ridicule and the 
attacks of formal logic, yet the church of all ages has not only clung 
to it, but steadily rejected every form of the Sabellian heresy. 

C. Philosophical Construction. It has often been objected that 
all attempts to even state this mystery are idle and mi-tleading. 
But Ibis mystery, like every other, does touch some side of buiniji> 
thought; iind so is capable of a statement which will not only bring’ 
out that side, but also escape a contradition in terms. 

The problem is to realize, if possible, that the absolute self- 
consciousness and self-determination of God is tri-personal in its- 
character. We mu.sl do so by an analogy. Now in our personal 
life there are always and from necessity these three elements? 
Bnbjecl. Object, .and resulting Unity of both. If the soul is mado 
in the image of God, it must be like its great Original in this, as in 
the other eeBential facts of its nature. But there is also a diiler- 
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«Hce, as well as a resemblance, between tlie hntnan consciousness 
5ind the divine consciousness. The soul grows by degrees to 
■consciousness: it is never complete, for it never perfectly knows 
itself: and t!m contents of that consciousness are not generated by 
itself; but are the results of the interaction of the soul with the 
■outward world. But in all these respects God is totally unlike his 
•creatures. He knows Himself at once, for He is not the subject of 
^growth: Ho knows Himself absolutely, for there cuu be no latency 
in his nature: He knows only Hiin-elf, for his nature makes up the 
e.ssential contents of his abso’ute eonscionsaess. But see 'Omni¬ 
science of Qud. Tims while the soul needs an object outside of 
itself, in order that it may come to life and live; God has need of 
no such object, for ho has “life in Himself.” Tims, then, God must 
■be tlireefold in bis nature; Subject, Object, and their Identity. 
The Fatiior knows Himself in the Son, and realizes Hiiwself in the 
•Spirit. 'J'liis is the eternal, (inislied, but abiding process in the 
■ab.solnte life of God. God in eternity comes to the consciousness 
•of Himself Ihrongli the Son in the S|)irit. The absolute personal¬ 
ity of God reveals itself in tlioso three ossoii'iul forms. These 
forms are, again, so m.Vny centers of activity. Ic may bo tliat this 
coiicoptu il structure will bo more clearly seen without the interven¬ 
tion of nindogicH. Wo may afKrtn the following: God is absolute 
tbinking—absolute thongbt--abso!uto thinking knowing its thought. 
Each involves the other and each ises.soutial to the idea of a living 
'God, and these throe momenta eompldte the eternal consciousness 
•of the Godhead. 

The order of subsistence in the Godhead determines the order of 
activity in creation and redemption. For these centers of self- 
■determination hold a relation to one another in the Godhead itself. 
The Father is the center of centers. He is thus the First Person in 
the Trinity. The Son not only moves from his own center, but from 
■the center of the Spirit, and is thus the Second Person in the 
Trinity. The Spirit moves alone from its own contro, and thus is 
Third Person in the Trinity, and so completes the iibsoluie self- 
•deteriniiiatioii. The Son is the object of the Futliers thought. 
He is thus called the Logos—the full expression of the divine mind. 
The Logos, as the silent thought of God before creuliou, naturally 
becomes his snoken Word iu ci'eation and rodempt;on. Paul 
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declares that in Him {iy avna) nil things were created. Winer, 
Ellicott, and Alford insist on this translation. Thus were pre-con- 
tained in Him, in an ideal, if not potential form—if any sucb 
distinction can ever bo drawn—all forces of the universe. Thus 
we see wJiy the Son is the Mediator in creation and in redumption, 
and so why He alone could be incarnated. Again, ns God realizes 
Himself in the Spirit, so He realizes his thought and will through 
the Spirit in creation and redemption. 

The sphere in which the Father moves is that of sovereignity and 
authority. The sphere in which the Son moves is that of media¬ 
tion and sympathy. The sphere in which the Spirit moves is that 
of life, both physical and spiritual. The Father, being the First 
Person, may also have all the predicates which properly belong to- 
the Second and Third Persons. The Son, being the Second Person, 
may also have all the predicates which properly belong to the Third 
Person. Tbe Spirit, being the Third Person, can have only the 
predicates which properly belong to Himself. There is, then, a 
subordination in the order of subsistence: but hot in priority of 
being, or worth of character. For this order is a necessary and 
eternal one. 

Abstract unity is cold and dead. It can have no freedom, and 
so no personal life. It inevitably leads to Pantheism; or, in super¬ 
ficial thought, encloses itself in Deism. It is only tbe one living' 
God—who has life in Himsell, and so is tri-personnl—that can save 
ns from both of these estreinos, and so can be worshiped and' 
served by his creatures. 

We may here remark that the term Person is used throughout 
this discussion in an- analogical way. We mean that the Father is 
that in God which meets and satisfies tbe personal necessities of 
our nature, and the same mav be nllirmed of both tbe Son and the 
Spirit. We also mean that no one of these exists and acts with¬ 
out the other. They are not three numerical'individualities in the 
Godhead; but only three relative Persons, making up the absolute 
Personality of the Almighty. 

D. Statements and Illustrations. In Oriental philosophy we 
have Brahma. Vishnu, and Sebra, as the one revealed God. Here 
are represented the creative, the preservative, and the destructive 
agencies of God. The preoess indicated is physical, rather than 
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spiritual, and is strongly Sabellian in its character. Augustine 
states the Trinity thus: Memoria, Intelligentia, Voluntas, ns ranking 
np one living being. Gregory of Nyssn e.xpresses his view thus; 
The soul, the reason, and the vital power;, or, ns we should say, 
the reason, tlie understanding, and the principle of animal life, form 
the one living man. Anselm says: God’s thought is Himself, 
which again is the Son: while the thinking mind and the thought 
are united to form the Spirit. Thomas Aquinas declares that God 
recognized Himself In the Son and willed Himself in the Spirit. We 
have a striking representation of the Trinity by Hugo St. Victor. 
According to him there was the Law Period—the day of fear—in 
which the Father revealed Himself; again, there was the Grace 
Period—the day of truth—when the Son visibly revealed Himself; 
still again, there was the Spiritual Period—the day of love—when 
the Spirit revealed Himself, Melancthon states his view thus: The j 
Father- generates by thought the Son, the perfect image of Himself,. | 
and their mutual love breathes forth the co-etenial Spirit. The 1 
poet Lessing expresses' his idea of the Trinity in a striking manner." 
God thought Himself from eternity, that is, created a Being who is 
wanting in no perfection which He Himself possessed. This Being 
^,the Scriptures term the Son of God; the preferable term is Sou- 
God—God, since none of the divine attributes are wanting—Son, 
since that which is represented (the Father) is prior to that which 
represents (the Son.) He is the image of God. The harmony 
existing between these two is the Spirit. Now this harmony could 
not be God if the Father were not God and if the Son were not 
God; both (Father and Son) could not be God if this harmony 
(the Spirit) were not God. Holiaz states the doctrine thus: Tri- 
uuum est quod in essentia uuum, tres habet subsisteudi modos. 
Turretin gives the following definition; Essentia est unica; personae 
tres. Ilia absoluta; istae rolativae. Ilia incommunicabilis; istae 
communicabiles. De natura distinctiouis istius non conseutiunt 
inter se theologi. Alii reale statuunt, alii formale; alii virtuale; alii 
personale; alii denique modale. Persona difl'ere dicitur ab essentia 
non realiter, id est, essentialiter, ut res a re; sed modaliter, ut 
modus a re. Shelling’s postulate for the Trinity was, identity in. 
tri-plicity. Coleridge gives the following: Thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis. Whately declares that the Trinity is a threefold manifes- 
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tfttion of one God. N. W. Taylor affirms that God is a Being of 
one substance, with a threefold divine nature; by which he is 
qualified for the distinct personal forms of phenomenal action. 
The Trinity, according to Haven, is a threefold distinction, out of 
which arises a threefold manifestation of one God. 

The most common illustrations are the following: the figure of 
a triangle, with its three equal sides, and yet one figure; a cube, 
with trinal extension, and yet one solid; the atom of force with its 
attraction, its replusion and their equilibrium; the sun, with its rays 
of light and heat and chemical action, yet forming one luminary; 
the hidden spring, the visible fountain, and the flowing current, all 
making up the same stream; the root, the stem, the flower, all 
forming one plant; the body, soul, and spirit in one living being, 
and illustrating the power, intelligence, and love in one infinite 
person; the seal, made up of the material, the form, and the 
impression; the syllogism, with the premise, middle term, and 
conclusion, and yet one conscious process. This last illustration 
seems to have been originated by Abelard. The simple affirmation 
involves subject, object and their relation. How defective these 
illustrations are, is apparent on the surface. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

THE WILL OP GOD. 

The will of God is bis absolute self-determination. It is the 
Firs t Cause coDsciously determining Itself as the Final Cause. It 
is-thexomplete expression of his essential nature. Thus Go d, a s 
absolute will, determines his own thought and his own action— 
realizes his own idea and moves toward his own ^al. He disposes 
of Himself. 

This view of the divine will accords with the definitions given by 
eminent theologians. Thus Gerhard defines the will: Voluntas est 
ipsa Dei essentia, sen Deus volens. Hase states it thus: Divina 
voluntas qua Deus ipsius rerumque universitatis suprema existit 
causa. 

The win of God is free. Freedom is the power to move from 
his own center toward his own rational goal, according to the law 
of his own nature. But as God alone is the supreme law to Him- 
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8elf, so again Ibis freeflom is absolute in its character. It excludes- 
all arbitrariness and all chance: for, as God is love, so He always 
chooses the supreme good ns the final goal of his agency. This 
certainty may be termed a moral necessity. For in the highest 
forms of life, whether human or divine, liberty and necessity are 
one and the same attribute. The one indicates the freedom of the 
choice made, and the other the certainty of that choice. The will 
of God is a free, loving will, and so must, as we have said, ever^ 
freely choose the good and the right. 

The div ine will is in itself undivided and indivisib le; for the three 
Relative Persons are inseparable in the unity of one absolute 

Personality,_This will is th.e„one juprem6 resultant d.emand_Qf aIL 

the essential attributes _of God. As Jthe_will of God is one, so, 
absolutely considered, its object is one; namely, the ideal and 
potential Cosmos in its totality and unity—the one grand scheme 
of the universe as realized in the divine thought. The actual 
universe is only potentially infinite, and so can never exhaustively 
express the divine will. In foci, that will does not exhaust its 
energies at any step in the onward progress of nature and of life. 
But the Cosmos, in its onward growing unity and totality, is ever 
expressing more and more both the divine thought and the divine 
will In viewing this universe in its totality, all secondary agencies 
and forces are lost sight of, and the Cosmos is considered as the 
efiect of the efficient agency of God, 

'^All pe rsons , all objects, and all events, viewed ns parts of the 
g reat wh ole—considered purely in their relation to the entire system 
of the universe, ar e in a se condary sense the objects of the divine 
determina^n. Every event is an ob j oet of divine decre e in met s o 
f ar as it is the direct elTect of the di v ine efficienc y. Thus this 
appears in every now creation or new movement, whether it be 
physical or spiritual in character. The numb er of secondary 
agencies introduced, or the character of the secondary agencies, as 
in the case of free volition, separates the divine efficiency from the 
act. Thus neither g holy act, nor o sinful act, n or an y event wh ich 
comes from physical la w, can-be termed, in the.stric test .sense, a 
decree of God . It must, however, remain true that God is indi¬ 
rectly, by virtue of his connection with the universe, connected 
with every event in that universe. It leads to a confusion of thought 
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to afSrru that God decrees whntei'er comes to pass. He cletcrmiiio9 
bis own agency, gad decrees wliatever is the effect of that ngcacY 
alone. Thus the will of God, and so his decree, enters into any 
^vent just so far as the divine efficiency eater s into it. An event ia 
<3ecreed in just so far as that agency is the immediate and sole 
cause of that event. In just so far as the event is separated from 
the divine causality, so far it is not decreed. Thus there is an 
absolute moral separation between the guilt of sin and God’s 
efficiency. So that, in no proper sense of the word, can God bo 
termed the author of sin as guilt. The great mystery, however, 
still remains, howto reconcile the freedom of the creation with the 
sovereignty of the Creator. But see under Frei-dom of the Will, 
and also under Election. 

The order in which events are connected must determine the 
order of divine deerees. The principle that what is last in execu¬ 
tion must be first in thought, is true where the divine agency alone 
is concerned; but is inapnlicable where any other free and inde¬ 
pendent agency is involved. The Supralapsarians were right in 
the principle; but wrong in the application they made of it. Where 
events occur dependent on the free choice of the creature, there 
the determinations of God correspond in their order to the order 
of the events themselves. The great truth remains, however, that 
all related decrees run back into an absolute one. 

Various terms have grown up in the discussions on the divine 
will. We need notice but a few of them. The Decretive Will, 
that is, the will of God in the strictest sense of the word, accords 
with the view we have just considered. The I’ermissive Will has 
reference to the existence of moral and physical evil. God has 
suffered evil to enter the world. He has interposed, not for the 
purpose of excluding it; but in order to overrule it, and make it 
the occasion of greater good than either its non-existence or its 
forcible prevention could have brought about. Thus this permis¬ 
sive or suffering will of God resolves itself into his Decretive Will. 
The phrase has a popular, rather than a scientific value. The 
Preceptive Will relates to God’s commandments and promises and 
threatenings. These wills do not conflict; for they have different 
objects. The first relates to the determination of his own agency; 
the second to his determination to suffer his creatures to act freely, 
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tl>OHgh wickedly; the third to his moral attitude toward liis rational 
creatures. The Decretive Will refers to the duty He owes to 
Himself; his Permissive Will to the responsibilities which He has 
assumed on account of the introduction of sin into the universe; 
while his Preceptive VVill has to do wiih his relation to the moral 
land rational universe. But the Decretive Will lies at the basis of 
both the Permissive and Preceptive Wills. The first and the 
second make up the rule for divine action alone; while the third is 
the only rule for human conduct. 

The Arminians avail themselves of the Patristic and Scholastic 
distinction between the Vbhintas A'lilecedens, that is, the action of 
God’s will preceding the act of the creature, and the Voluntas 
ConscQuens, the act of God's will followiug the act of the creature, 
and determining its results. Thus God, by the first, willed the 
happiness of Adam, and by the second Ho decreed his punishment. 
There is no objection to this distinction, provided these relative 
purposes of God are not exalted into absolute ones. 

The term conditioital has also been applied to those purposes 
Which have reference to the conduct of free beings. This, however, 
is a very superficial view of the nature of a divine decree; since 
even in its relative character it includes all the means and all the, 
ends—all the conditions and all the consequences of the event so 
decreed. For example, God commanded Abraham to ofl:er up his 
son, and when He had sufficiently tested the obedient spirit of the 
patriarch, He withdrew the commandment. 

There is no such thing as the liberty of indifference. Christ 
Himself ignored this chimera of human thought; for he declares, 
"Ho that is not with me is against me.” And again, it is said in 
the Apocalypse, “Because thou art neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth." Thus there is freedom, but not 
license, in the will of God; and so there is no room for the doctrine 
of chance. 

Nor is there any room for Fatalism. For that excludes free 
self-determination. According to this theory everything moves on 
blindly toward its goal. Besides, fate has regard only to destiny, 
whether that destiny be right or wrong, good or evil. The divine 
purpose, however, looks to the highest good of the universe. The 
destiny of the individual is determined by the great principle of 
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rectitude. They agree only in one thing, namely, the certainty of 
the issue. Bat they differ both as to the character of the issue, 
and as to the mode by which the issue may be gained. The one 
holds to the law of spiritual freedom, and the other to the law of 
blind, unreasoning necessity. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

CREATION. 

We are here to view creation both as an act and as a work of 
God. 

God is absolute in the sense that He can determine bis own 
relations. He is not without relations,—only these relations are 
the result of his own self-activity. Thus there is an absoluteness 
and a relativeness in God. By the former He is complete in Him¬ 
self; and by the latter He communicates bis fullness in and to the 
creature. He is thus Master of Himself, and creation is possible. 
The world adds nothing and can add nothing to Him as an inde¬ 
pendent self-subsistence, because it does not itself exist as such. 
All its worth and significance is found in the fact that it is but 
the reflection of God Himself. 

While Creation and Preservation involve efficient causation, 
conceived as completed or as continuous. Providence and Govern¬ 
ment look to the Final Cause as the reason for their existence. 
Thus Creation includes and necessitates Preservation; and both of 
these point to Providence; and all three culminate in the Moral 
Government of God. The Efficient Cause becomes what it really 
is, the Final Cause. 

Creation, as the work of God, is expressed in the Ne w Testa¬ 
ment by two terms. Cosmos and JEhnes (ages). The first denotes 
the world of order and beauty, thus pointing to an intelligent 
author as its source. The second denotes the same world as 
measured in time and space, and points to God as its goal. The 
first embodies the Greek thought; the second the Hebrew thought. 
The one, however, does not exclude the other. 

The idea of the creative act is, in a peculiar sense, Christian. 
The Bible opens with this grand conception. The prophets cole- “ 
brate God’s creative power in their hymns, and the apostles in their 
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'Soxologies. The idea, in its strictness, was foreign to heathendom. 
iPanthcism and Dualism have always held sway over the heathen 
mind. Simple emanation, or evolution from mind, has made this 
Pantheism idealistic; while the reverse process has made it materi¬ 
alistic. Dualism has accepted the antagonism of mind and matter 
—an antagonism made the more severe by the theory of ultimate 
atoms in nature, and also by the view that matter was inherently 
evil. The course of modern thought in its Anti-Christian tenden¬ 
cies, has reproduced the same general phases of speculation in the 
Deism of the seventeenth century, and in the extreme Development 
Theories of the nineteenth. The first is dualistic in its nature; the 
second, pantheistic. 

Creation, in its possibility, is grounded in the nature of God. 
The Cosmos, as an efiect, is pre-oontained, though in a transcen¬ 
dental form, in its Supreme Cause. This is implied in John 1:1, | 
and in the use of the pi'eposition “out of” ov) in I Cor. 8:6 and \ 
Horn. 11:36. Paul endorses the sentiment that “in God we- live 
and move and have our being.” The Cosmos exists ideally and 
potentially in the divine reason. Thus the absolute reality of the ' 
universe is not in itself, but in the thought and will of God. Its < 
certainty is in the fact that "God is Love." It belongs to his very ; 
nature to impart Himself in and to the creature. Creation, as his I 
real work, is the simple result of his free volition. But creation 
can not be viewed as an accident or arbitrary product of the divine 
will; nor can it be considered as a blind emanation from the divine 
nature. God creates it from Himself; but does so from the free 
loving act of his own will. Wo may conceive of creation as a 
whole, timeles in its beginning and in its end,—then the act of 
God must be viewed as one complete and finished act. But even 
here it is complete only in the divine thought and intention. Again, 
we may conceive of creation as it appears in time and space, going 
on forever to its goal; and then the creative act must be viewed as 
unfinished and continuous. When we consider special cycles of 
creation—as that noticed in Genesis, where the earth is the moral 
center of the universe as known to Moses—then the creative act 
of God may be considered os finished, with reference to the group 
of worlds brought in view. 

The expression, “God created the world out of nothing,” was 
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derived from II Maco. 1:28. The Vulgate translation has in this . 
connection the phrase, cx nihilo. The idea has support in Rom. 
4:17. The expression, however, is faulty, if nothing is considered 
ns the material out of which the world was formed. But thcf 
phrase gives us these two important thoughts: First. Thisr 
I universe itself has no absolute reality, and no independent existence- 
1 whatever. Second. This universe.is, on the other band, absolute- 
I ly dependent both for its origin and for its continuance, on the' 

I presence of Almighty God. 

As ci’eaticm, on the one hand, and time and space, on the other,, 
mutually imply each other, so we may say that creation originated 
in no point of time and in no region of space. As Augustine says, 
it commenced notin, but with time. See De Givitatc, B. 12; chapi. 
15. It is to us timeless, since time does not date its origin; but , 

, .rather its origin dates time. Creation is not, however, eternal; for 
J the Creator must logically precede creation. On the other hand, 
God was always a Creator. Ho had no periods or epochs of more 
self-reflection or idleness. As soon ns wo think of God’s activity 
before creation, we think of it as internal—in the nature of the 
Godhead Itself—and also eternal, and thus an activity existing as 
well after ns before creation. Hero the terms after and before, as- 
indicating points of time, lose all their meaning. 

The created world can never come to an end. The reason or- 
ground for God's cieating at all is found in his nature, and so is w 
permanent one. The annihilation of the universe would be a 
miracle equal to the miracle of creation, in its awful grandeur; but 
would be not only without any moral purpose whatever, but in 
direct conflict with the essential nature of God as love. To think. 


of annihilation as the penalty for universal and fatal depravity, 
would be to affirm that the Sovereign of this universe bad made 
a complete failure in' his government But though this creation 
will never come to an end, it is not actually infinite, but only 
potentially so. 

The end of God in creation is the full revelation of his own 
infinite perfections. Thus it is his own glory. This view does not 
exclude the idea that God’s aim in creation is the happiness of his 
creatures. For the highest happiness of the creature is dependent 
^ on the conformity of bis nature with God. God’s glory issues in 
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tb© bappiness of tb© creature, and the happiness of the cieature 
makes up the crown of God’s "lory. 

The world is thus the best world po.ssihle, when viewed in refer¬ 
ence to its grand finalities. Its limitless e.Kteut, itseodle.ss develop¬ 
ment, and the compass of its life from the lowest forms to its 
supreme creatiirely glory in the humanity of Christ—all point not 
alone to the mastery of evil, but to the subordination of this evil to 
the highest conceivable good. lo is only partial and superficial 
views of the Cosmos which would lead ns to nnv other conclusion. 
Wo can DO more doubt the perfection of God’s work than we can 
doubt the perfection of his character. Creation, as an act of God, 
has been divided into Primary or Immediate and Secondary or 
Mediate. The first is creation in the strict sense of the terra; the 
second is what is called conservation or preservation. Again it has 
boon divided into Primitive and Definitive creation, that is, crea¬ 
tion, at its origin and at its close. 

It has been objected that creation is impossible, since no new 
force can bo added to the universe. There is a sense in which this 
is true; for God is in the universe, constituting its ultimate reality, 
and He is the source of all force. The universe is nothing apart 
from Him. In creation no absolute new force was generated; for 
the essence of all force is the volition of Almighty God. 

SECTION SEVENTH. 

PRESEKVATION. 

Preservation is the creative power working in and through created 
forces. It is thus virtually continuous creation. As Christ said, 
“My Eather worketh hitherto, and I work.” In creation the 
creative power endows matter and mind with all their properties; 
and in preservation the same power continues them in existence 
and in operation. All the evolutions and the interactions of forces, 
and all the resulting network of agencies, are but the development 
of the attributes aud qualities with which creation was first 
endowed—but qualities aud attributes which find their support and 
their very life in the continuance of the creative efiSciency of God 
Himself. 

Thus preservation is but the immauence of God in nature. The 
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creative act is the transcendental act of God. This tfansoeiidence, 
liowever, is ever passing over into the immanence; the iniinaneuco 
is ever resting on the transcendence; and tluis the two blend 
together in one divine efficiency. Thus preservation allows of the 
occurrence of miracles all along the crises in the history of the 
■world. In fact, the supernatural is, in this view, the key-note of 
the universe. 

The problem to be solved is the following: the Finite and the 
Infinite being triven in creation or in nature, to find their relations. 

In other words, how is God related to the constitution and the 
■course of nature? There are several theories: 

A. The Theory of Mechanism. God is separateil from the 
world. Ho has created matter and mind, and formed the univorso 
as a great machine; and then left it. This view was lield by the 
Deists. Their idea seems to have been, that where there (s law 
there is no God, and no need of a God; and that nature everywhere 
and uniformly is under the iron necessity of law. Now both of 
these views are false. Law is the sign of a greater presence than 
itself, without which it finds no adequate explanation. The indi¬ 
rect testimony of science shows that there have been interventions 
in nature; and the direct testimony of competent witnesses shows 
that there have been interventions in human history. 

The theory can satisfy neither our reason nor our fnith. It is as 
shallow as it is irreligious. “The fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God"; that is, no God of Providence. A God excluded ftotu 
the universe, even though self-excluded, is no God at all—at least 
not for man, whose highest instinct is that of worship, and whose 
greatest need is that of pardon and of fellowship. Besides, it is a 
crude idea that active powers were at the begining impressed ori 
matter. For these forces do form an essential part of matter itself, 
and may possibly constitute the whole of matter. 

Again, it is a tremendous assumption that the universe could be 
wound up as a clock, so that it could go on forever. One might 
well ask, could it run at all ? And if at all, are we sure that it 
could go on forever ? Must not the creative energy be everywhere 
present, not ns an accompaniment, but as the ultimate support and 
life of nature herself ? The one fatal objection to the Deistio view 
is this; forces that are absolutely dependent for their origin; are ( 
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©qually dependent for their continuance; Self-cootiniiance can not 
be imparted to the creature; for it implies self-esistence. 

If the Deistic conception is true, all that is left us is to reverent¬ 
ly worship and follow nature. The men of genius are the ineu to 
be put in our calendar of saints. Heathenism only needs to bo 
reformed and re-adjusted to the culture of the present century. 
How sadly inadequate such a deification of the forces of nature 
would be, is evident on the bare statement of this alternative. 

B. The Theory of Occasionalism. God is the only cause at 
work in nature or in life. The so-called second causes are oniy 
occasions on which God acts. He alone produces the effects. Sir 
Isaac Newton says, “The laws of nature are only the established 
modes of the divine operation. * * * God is the only efficient 
agent in the universe." Here, perhaps, the philosopher over-states- 
one aspect of his view. Geulines, a Hutch philosopher of the 
seventeenth ceniury, and Malebranche after him, held to this 
view. 

But is not the theory one-sided ? Are we not obliged to give a 
relative validity and worth to the forces of nature and of life ? The 
Scriptures do indeed give prominence to the divine efficiency; but 
they do not exclude secondary causes: see Gen. 1 and 2. Besides, 
the soul is addressed ns a free cause, with power to determine its 
own destiny. The view, carried out, would end in Pantheism. 
The sura of the teachings of the Bible on this point, is the follow¬ 
ing: The First Cause is absolute for its absolute ends; the second¬ 
ary causes are relative for their relative ends. 

C. The Theory of Concurrence. God is- the only absolute 
cause, the only primary efficient agent. There are also dependent 
efficient causes. These causes, the one original and independent, 
the others derived and dependent, so interpenetrate each other that 
■we are able to ascribe any course of events either to the First 
Cause or to the secondary causes. There must, then, in this sense, 
be a concurrent causation. Quenstedt has expressed it thus: 
Fidem eSectus nec a Deo solo, nec a sola creatura, nec partim a 
Deo partim a creatura; sed una eademque efficientia totali simul a 
Deo et a natura. While we hold thus to the co-working of theso 
two agencies, we are to keep in mind the distinction already 
indicated; namely, that these are not co-equal factors, nor of the samo 
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kind. The onG is absolute and original; the other is relative and 
dependent. The absolute cause is conscious force—will, and so 
differs in kind from the relative causes, which are uncon.scious 
forces. The one is cause alone, and never an effect; the other is 
always an effect ns well as a cause—a cause in effecting a change> 
and an effect in suffering a change. The first so interpenetrates 
the second as to give it absolute support, and yet secure its relative 
efficiency. We have an illustration of such a concurrence of 
unequal forces in the life of this planet. The sun is the ultimate 
source of all heat in the earth, and yet there are numerous secon¬ 
dary causes coming to our notice every day. 

But does not this view, after all, absorb the Finite into the 
Infinite. We answer,; it does not, as here stated. But wo have only 
a statement of the mystery—though a statement warranted both 
by Scripture and by human experience. The mystery, however, 
remains. In the nature of things it can not bo solved. For it 
involves the co-existeuce of the Infinite with the Finite. The diffi¬ 
culty, however, is not peculiar to Christianity. It emerges every¬ 
where in philosophy, in the East and in the West, among Moham¬ 
medans as well as among Chrisiians. It obtrudes itself into the 
experience of every calm and earnest thinker. Now, to deny either 
of the great broad and necessary facta which are witnessed to by 
all men because we can not reconcile them, is uiiphilosophical in 
the extreme. The denial assumes that the measure of finite thought 
is the measure of all truth. Besides, wo experience, every day, a 
sense of the distinction between the knowledge of the e.xistence of 
a fact and the incomprehensibility of its mode. 

We have left out of account here the relation of the divine 
efficiency to the human will. The will of man is not a supernatu¬ 
ral force, though it has a supernatural element; for when it appears 
in the universe as a force it appears in connection with physical 
energies, and so is subject to physical laws. All this is apparent 
both in the organism and in nature. See under Freedom of the Will 
and under Election. We have also left out of account God’s rela¬ 
tion to physical and moral evil. See the section on that subject. 
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SECTION EIGHTH. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Providence is creation and preservation realising their ends. It 
is the reign of God in the life of the universe. As known to us, 
it is God’s presence in human histor}-, as that history includes its 
geological preludes and its supernatural issues. It is the course of 
that moral world of which man is the center, as that world is 
mapped out according to the divine idea, the divine plan, and the 
divine goal. That idea is tho growing revelation of God in the 
development of the earth and in the destiny of man. That plan is the 
subordination of the natural to the spiritual, aud the utilization of 
its forces in the service of moral and rational beings. That goal is 
toe spiritual world whose life and glory is in Christ, who thereby 
becomes tho new center of the moral universe. Providence has 
the following aspects! 

A. It is universal. This is admitted by all who believe in provi* 
denco under any aspect whatever. Its denial is the only sense in 
which Atheism seems possible. 

The Cosmos is one. This vast, infinite system has an actual 
unity. This unity is secured by the unchanging and all-compre¬ 
hending will of God. fcJuch is the result to which all the sciences 
are clearly pointing. This supreme will manifests itself in the 
uniform operation and interaction of forces which we term the laws 
of nature. It also Hashes forth in its own immediate and direct 
efficiency, and these flashings forth are also regulated by fined 
principles of the divine mind. The supernatural is the beginning 
and tho close of all the natural movements in the universe. It 
originates and finishes the epochs which make up the life of the 
universe. Thus the natural and the supernatural make up the one 
infinite plan of the Almighty. 

The groat fact that the universe is governed by law which always 
allows of and necessitates the interventions of the Law-giver, is 
balanced and complemented by another great fact, that this 
universe has a history—that it is made up of a series of systems; 
namely, the mineral kingdom, the plant kingdom, the animal king¬ 
dom, and the crown and glory of all, the kingdom of man. Thus 
the world has a meaning and a purpose. It is telio in charaoter. 
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Thusi there are final ns well ns efficient causes—thus, in brief, thera" 
is a Providence. Fate aud chance are both fatal to a divine 
pi’esence ruling in human affiiirs. For the first denies final cause,- 
and the second ignores the very idea of cause both efficient and 
final. 

The wisdom of n providential government by law—by law whiclr 
allows of interventions only on worthy occasions—is apparent.- 
"Without it, science would be impossible; for knowledge would be 
confined to isolated concrete objects, aud could not bo formulated* 
or systematized. Every moment of consciousness would stand by 
itself and for itself alone;- all continuity of thought would cease,, 
and anarchy would reign in the soul-as in nature and in life. The 
ground and stimulus of hope and the fruits of experience would be 
impossible, and the growth of the individual and the culture of the 
community would be utterly and forever preciuded. This univer-' 
sal Providence will vindicate itself, though many a noble nature 
goes to an early grave and many a noble enterprise totally tails oP 
its conscious end. The grand educative aud disciplinary offeots' 
which these lessons teach, more than maks up for the passing evils- 
which attend this uniformity in the laws of nature. They stimu-' 
late forethought, and they rebuke presumption. They awalten the 
sense of common helplessness, and strengthen the bonds of a. 
common sympathy, and, at the same time awaken and biing out 
whatever is saintly and heroic in human nature. See Se.clioiv 
Ninth. 

B. It is particular. Every event must participate in the general' 
life of the whole, and so must be providential. The extent of this 
participation depends upon the part it plays in the divine plan, and 
thus upou its importance—its importance, not as viewed by us, but- 
by God Himself. No one event can be pronounced so trifling as to; 
be beneath the notice of God. If God could create or allow to* 
appear in the grand drama of existence any class or order of crea¬ 
tures, however inferior. He could consistently with his dignity care 
for them. But it is to bo remembered that events broken from 
their connections have only a fractional bearing. They must be 
kept in their places in the movement to which they belong and of 
which they are a part, nnd this movement must be interpreted as a 
whole. 
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It is oftoii special, (iod Las fixed the interaction of his 
laws—their complex interworking—the relation of each sphere of 
Site to all the others. Ho has established”, beforehand, harmony 
between the results of all their interactions, and both his temporary 
■and final purposes. Thus He reconciles causes with ends. Now 
'we know that these ends, or moral purposes, are often special in 
'their character. Thus what was unforeseen and apparently acci-‘ 
'dental comes under the sovereign direction of God, and tends to 
advance his cause and 'kingdom in the world. It is then termed a 
special providence. This is illustrated in the history of Joseph and 
his brethren. Such events not only secure the ends of law, but 
«lso those ends which the moral order of the universe requires— 
ends which are recognized at once ns moral in their character. 
Thus the same event may accomplish more purposes than one. In 
fact, this is a peculiarity in the providence and argument of God. 
"We may say, then, that every event which singnally favors f 
the I'ight and singnally rebukes the wrong, and that, too, aside from i 
any foresight on our part, is a special providence. The course of ‘ 
human history in which the successes of bad men and the failures 
of good men are made the springs of a new order of things, 
iiroveals a divine plan counter to human purpose and transcending 
human intention. 

D. It is in every great crisis in the world’s affairs, superuatural. 
The supernatural providence is, ns has been already intimated, au 
ossential part of God’s universal providence. God intervenes as 
He always purposed to do; and intervenes according to the princi¬ 
ples of intervention, which may bo termed the higher law of the 
niliverse. The supernatural, indeed, is the only key to Providence. 
Butler in his Analogy, affirms as much ns this. He says, in Part 
n. Chapter 4, “That the affairs of the world, being permitted to go 
■on in their natural course just so far, should just at such a point 
have a new direction given them by miraculous interposition, * * * 
may hove been by general laws. These laws are, indeed, unknown 
to us, but no more unknown than '*=*** innumerable more things 
* * * * which we can not reduce to any laws at all; though it is taken 
for granted, that they are as mneh reducible to general ones ns grav¬ 
itation.” Butler is certainly right here, if laws be taken as denoting 
fixed principles, which govern the divine activity in time and spnoe. 
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The old Testament is full of these interventions. The 
Testament makes every miracle to center about the one grand 
miracle of the ages; nSmely, the appearance ol the Son of God ia 
human history. 

The interpretation of special providences, so far as they are- 
designed to regulate our lives, is attended with great difficulty. In 
fact, such providences are designed primarily to exalt our souls, 
rather than to regulate our lives. But this very moral exaltatioi^ 
helps us to chooso the highest ends, and to make use of the wisest 
means to reach these ends. Providence becomes our guide by thus- 
becoming our Enlightener and our Comforter. The Bible helps us 
to interpret providence. For there we have God’s methods and- 
procedures, as well as God’s promises. Any interpretation of any 
event in our lives which does net thus accord with the Scriptures, is 
false, and leads to fanaticism. Thus the teachings of God’s Word; 
and the leadings of his Bpirit, take precedence of assumed special 
providences in the practical questions of life. It is superstition^ 
instead of an intelligent piety, which would reverse this order. 

Long periods often are essential to enable us to road aright the 
providence of God. We must often take in the sweep of centuries- 
to enable us to apprehend the drift of God's doings. In this respect 
it is like prophecy, which is providence foreseen and foretold. In 
fact, prophecy itself, with its many lines of movement, now partic¬ 
ular, now universal, now Messianic and now anthropic, now touch¬ 
ing the individual and now the nation, is the one grand Scriptural 
argument for God’s ceaseless care over his creatures. The doctrine 
of prayer is another proof of equal cogency. In fact, the Bible ia 
•the history of providence. Providence is also necessitated by our 
spiritual necessities. These necessities are as authoritative as the 
conclusions of logic. There are some proof-texts worthy of special 
attention; See Ps. 139:7-12; Prov. 16:9; Is. 56:7; Amos, 3:6t 
Matt. 6:26-30; 10:29-31; Acts a:23; 4:27-28; 17:26; Jamea 
4:13,-15- 
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SECTION NINTH. 

THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 

Providence culminates in the moral government of GotJ. This 
government, ns established and carried on in this world, is not a 
mere legal system with special applications to new relations. It is 
supra-legal in its character. But while it subordinates the law in 
its methods of procedure, it esalts the law by its influence and by 
its ideas, by its present results and by its final issues. Its prophets 
• and apo.stles do not present themselves as the mere exponents of 
divine justice and the executors of the divine judgments. They 
are certainly the preachers of righteousness; but they are also 
heralds of grace and mediators between God and his guilty crea¬ 
tures. The moral government of God, as established among men, 
is determined by his interventions. The very miracles and proph¬ 
ecies recorded in the Scriptures witness in a transcendent manner 
to the moral order of tho universe, and yet these interventions are 
interventions of mercy. The law is promulgated not only in lofty 
abstract statements, but also in the lives of saintly souls, and above 
all in the sinless career of Christ Himself. But Christ did not 
present Himself as the Supreme Judge; for He was not merely the 
incarnation of the divine conscience. His methods, too, were 
gracious, rather than legal in their character. The delay of 
punishment justified by his appearance, the proffer of pardon 
warranted bv his life and death, aud his redemptive agencies are, 
in their united inUuenoe and ultimate bearing, in the full interests 
of rectitude and religion. They inspire the spirit of loving 
obedience in the heart of the sinner, and educate the erring believer 
by tbe gracious discipliue of divine providence. But still the 
Gospel is a savor of death unto death, as well as life unto life. For 
while it presents unique incentives to obedience, it also presents 
unique sanctions in tbe ease of disobedience. We are, thereforej 
authorizod to aOlrm that the government of God, as now adminis¬ 
tered, is supra-legal in its character. The evidence of such a 
government may be found: 

iL In the moral nature of man. Though depraved, he is 
capable of redemption. This may depend on the constitution of 
his nature, as body and soul in the unity of life. It may also 
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ilepend. as a soaseqaent, ou the transaiission of evil by ialieriliinco, 
«o that evil is not in all respects self-ori^iuated. A^ain, ns man is 
mot pure spirit, so sin is not seated exclusively in the spirit, thus 
apparently destroying all capacity for redemption. Besides, in the 
fall there was a tempter. In his sense of the right, in his impulse 
io virtue, aud in his condemnation of vice, in the joy which ho has 
in virtuous living, aud in the misery and unrest which he experieu- 
•ces in his course of life, in the fear of something more yet to come 
beyond the grave—in all this the moral law, inviting an interposi¬ 
tion, is revealed us wrought into our very constitution. This is 
more apparent as the individual and the community advance in 
moral culture—advance both by thoir own striving and by the 
inheritance of the past. Thus, wrought into human nature, wo 
have not simply advice or a command; but a command accompan¬ 
ied with incentives and sanctions. 

B. Human governments have to recognize the moral element. 
It is true, however, that more account is made of the sanctions than 
of the incentives to virtue. Society can not live if it confounds the 
essential distinctions between virtue aud vice, or neglects even its 
own discriminations between right and wrong. Every human 
government must punish that which it deems vicious. It must do 
so. or begin to rot at the core. Moral statistics show very clearly 
that those nations which lead a morul life—and those only—attain 
to the highest type of prosperity, ns that prosperity is tested by 
the amount and the degree of human happiness. 

0. This idea of a moral government of. God is warranted also 
by the fact that the possibilities of a virtuous society are vastly 
greater than what is actually realized in the life of that society at 
any stage of its earthly existence. These possibilities rest on tho 
inherent tendencies of virtue—tendencies which, under new and 
better conditions, would be sure to secure a form of human hap¬ 
piness vastly better than any which is now realized. What now 
stands in the way of this realization may possibly be removed; 
while the tendencies of virtue are inherent in the nature of virtue 
itself. These very possibilities, with only artificial hindrances, 
point to an interposition—partial in probation, final and complete 
at its close. 

D. The real interventions of God spoken of in his Holy Word 
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pfo^e this moral government, while they form a part of it, and, in 
fact, constitute the basis of it. They are not simply moral in their 
character; but also remedial and redemptive in their nature and 
tendency. They are all to culminate in the second coming of our 
Lord, when the moral governmeQt of God in its present form will 
close. 

There are three great stages in this government of God. 

First; the Theophany—the initial stage—the government of the- 
family: 

Second; the Theocracy—the transitional period—the government- 
of the state: 

Third; Christianity—the final stage—the government of the race. 

We need here note only the chief features of Judaism, as they 
appear in contrast with Christianity. 

A. Judaism was a theocratic state; while Christianity is a theo¬ 
cratic life. The theocracy of the first was outward and objective;. I 
that of the second is inward and subjective, in its character. In j 
Judaism the family was the unit; while in Christianity the individ- ; 
ual soul is aloue the unit. In the one case God ruled the- i 
community by his positive appointments; and in the other case Ho / 
reigns in the souls of men by the indwelling of his Spirit; see Jer.l 
81: 83. 

The summary of Jewish law given on Sinai, the fuller code of 
positive statutes promulgated by Aloses, the tabernacle, and after¬ 
ward the temple with its cultus, the line of priests, the succession^ 
of judges and kings as the ordinary administrators of the divine- 
will, the order of prophets as the special interpreters of that will, 
and ns the special organs of a supernatural efficiency in nature and 
in life—in all these ways Judaism appears as a theocratic estab¬ 
lishment, 

This method of dealing on the part of God was suited to the 
race in its childhood—to a people rude and sensuous in their 
culture. A more spiritual economy would have failed to reach and 
to mould them. 

B. Judaism was designed for one nation alone; while Chris¬ 
tianity was adapted to all nations. The one had a national stamp; 
while the other bore the character of universality. But no nation 
formed under polytheistic influences and upou a polytheistic basis 
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could be selected and reformed and made to bear witness to the 
truth through the long night of beatbendom. Such a procedure 
would have required an outlay of Bupernaturnl and spiritual forces 
inconsistent with the constitution of human nature, and at war 
with the free growth both of the individual and of society. The 
nation can not be selected—it must be formed by the bond of 
blood, and on the principle of inheritance—an inheritance by 
transmission and by tradition. Some one individual person must 
be selected as the founder of the nation—an elect soul for an elect 
purpose. Ilow Abraham was the best representative of that 
primeval faith which in bis day was fast dying out, as he was the 
best htted by his natural character to be the head of a monothe¬ 
istic race. The experiences of the patriarch, both natural and 
supernatural, blended as they were with those of Isaac and Jacob, 
strengthened and enriched the national life of their descendants, 
and laid the foundation for that intense cohesion and persistency 
which have marked the history of the Jews and have fitted them to 
play BO decisive a part in the drama of the world’s history. The 
nation thus founded was disciplined and educated to bo the depos¬ 
itory and the organ of revealed truth. It was set apart by its 
beliefs, by its pursuits, and by its institutions, from all other tribes. 
Eesides, it was assigned a peculiar geographical position—a 
position isolated, and so suited to its earlier vocation—a position, 
too, central, and so suited to its final providential mission. [See 
Emdetvxs of Ghrialianily, Chapt. VUI, Sect. 2.] 

The ground for thus founding a nation and choosing a people to 
be the organ and witness of the truth, was found in the fact that 
humanity had been broken into fragments by the spread of 
polytheism. A free religious society, based on character alone, 
and independent of the distinctions of race and of nation, would 
at that time have had no chance for itself. It could not have 
obtained an existence among the warring tribes of the earths— 
much less could it have spread and have become the religion of 
humanity. Besides, the polytheistic culture was, among the 
masses, altogether materialistic in its character. They could not 
have apprehended a spiritual religion. To them it would have 
been simply atheistic. In fact, this was one of the chargee made in 
the classic period by the Pagans against Christianity itself. Had 
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they accepted Christianity, the acceptance would have been merely, 
nominal. The very symbols of our faith would have become only 
a. new form of idolatry. There was, then, no alternative but to 
adapt revelation to the necessities of the world, and to make 
religion a national, defensive church establishment. This was, 
however, but a prelude to the New Economy, and to the worship 
of God in spirit and in truth. 

G. Judaism was ritualistic, while Christianity was realistic, in 
its nature. The one gave the types and the symbols of great 
spiritual realities. The other gave the realities themselves, as they 
were summed up in the person and the life of the crucified and 
risen Redeemer. The sacrifices of the old economy pointed out 
the way of approach to Jehovah. The great sacrifice of the New 
Economy constituted that way—actually opened it at once and 
forever; see Epistle to the Hebrews; John 1:17; 2 Cor. 3:7—11; 
Col. 2:17. The ancient offerings had only a very limited efficaoyi 
so far as their direct bearing was concerned. They atoned only 
for sins against theocratic ordinances, and brought the Jew only 1 
ns a member of the theocracy into a state of reconciliation with 
Jehovah, as theocratic King- But Christ in his sacrifice secures an 
objective reconciliation for every member of the race, and enables 
every soul, if it with consciously to share in the blessings of that 
reconciliation, even to the point of entering into fellowship with 
God. The one was the symbol of higher covenant mercies than it 
immediately and directly secured; while the other was the actual 
bestowment of these mercies according to the measure of recep¬ 
tivity in the soul. The one had a typical signification, though the 
distinct consciousness of its import, ns a grand prophecy waiting, 
for its verification and so its interpretation in the history of the 
church, was veiled from the Jewish worshiper. 

D. Judaism was civil and political; while Christianity is spirit^ 
ual and moral, in its character. Jehovah dealt with social vices as 
a wise legislator, rathef than as a moral governor. Thus He 
aimed to realize in the best possible way his own moral and 
religious ideas. He did not force them on the people at oncp and 
in spite of all opposing influences; but so tolerated and so regu¬ 
lated the evil as to secure its ultimate extinction. But Christianity, 
while it has the same tolerant spirit, seeks to reach its goal not so 
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much by formal laws as by moral and spiritual influences, as thess’ 
influences are brought to bear on society by the church, and by all 
the appliances which the church can directly or indirectly create' 
and support. 

E. Judaism was a providential dispensation; while Christianity 
is the economy of the Spirit. God governed his ancient people 
largely by special and miraculous providences. These wore often 
punitive and disciplinary in their character. It was by his imme-' 
diate presence—his mercies and his judgments—that He educated 
his people. God makes use no longer of supernatural provi-- 
deuces; but rules the church by the presence of his spirit. Hiu 
reigu is universal and spiritual. 

P! Judaism in its spirit is separative, repellent, defensive; while- 
Christianity is diffusive, attractive, aggressive. But they agree in 
the fact that the one is prophetic of the other, and in the fact, too, 
that Jehovah was to the Jewish consciousness what Christ is now 
to the Christian consciousness. Judaism was abrogated simply by 
being fulfilled. 


SECTION TENTH. 

■PHE BELATION OF GOD TO EVH.. 

Evil, rfot io its- owir nature, not in its origin, not in any one 
period of its progress, but as related to the universe--as the 
condition of the grand finalities of that universe—is the object of 
the eternal will of God—the effect of his absolute decree. That 
decree realizes itself in the countless steps which measure the life 
of creation. Our clear and full knowledge is confined to this 
earth, to its geological and historical periods; and so in reference 
to the whole field of knowledge, the entire movement of God io 
space and time, is infinitesimally small. We can discern, boweveiv 
a divine agency in the creation of beings endowed with sensibilities 
and intrusted with free will:- we can recognize the divine intentions 
in the incentives and sanctions of the moral law as that is given in 
the conscience, or is voiced in Brovidence, or enunciated and 
emphasized in revelation: we can apprehend the sovereign love and 
the power of God in his supernatural interventions in behalf of 
religion and virtue—interventions limited by a regard for the worth 
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<>t tlie free inord' agent, and conditioned in form and efficacy by 
hie moral and spiritual receptivity; we can believe in the ultimata 
triumph of truth and rectitude, in the redemption or in the com¬ 
pletion of punishment, so that sin shall be more than mastered, 
and 80 that creaturely virtue ahnll come forth from its probationary 
state in a form transfigured and glorified. 

This general view of God’s relation to evil shows that the diffi¬ 
culties which spring up from its presence and its soread into tha 
world are not insuperable. Some of these difficulties pnay, 
however, be somewhat weakened by a more detailed consideration 
of the subject. 

We here dismiss at once all idea of "Metaphysical Evil,” that is, 
•of evil originating in finite conditions of existence; for finiteness is 
mot an evil in creation; but the essential condition of creation in 
«,ny form whatever. It is, in no proper sense of the word, evil, 
unless creation itself be everywhere and always evil. We content 
ourselves with noticing: 

I. Natural Evil.— Natural evil -is confined to the realm of 
nature; while moral evil is formed alone in the realm of spirit, 
ffihis form of evil appears in tho waste, misdirection or violence of 
the forces of nature; in the malformation and premature extino- 
•tion of plants and animals; and in the close rosemblanoe to 
depraved elements in human nature, which we notice in animal 
life. 

But we are to consider that the very complexity of isatare, the 
number of its forces, the variety and intordependenoe of its king¬ 
doms, the endless combinations and permutations of its energies, 
»nay necessitate many of these evils—whiob may themselves in 
nther respects be blessiogs to sentient creatures. Here the central 
regnant harmonies of the world subordinate and even utilize those 
diseords which play at times on their surface. Again, dillerent 
epccies seem to be created with such a fullness and richness of life, 
and to stand in such relations to the mineral kingdom, as not only 
■to allow departures from the normal type, but to generate diaturb- 
vinces which may issue in deformites or in early deaths. These are 
•excrescences in growth, or the necessary accompaniments of the 
very affluence of organic life itself. Besides, the community of 
life, between the animal kingdom and the world which underlies 
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it, may be so iatimate that any disturbance in one sphere wiif 
involve a corresponding disturbance in the other. How far, too, 

I human perversity may have affected animal life, we are not able to> 
determine. This much, however, is eertain, that the brute can feel) 
the friendship or the hatred of man, and can accept his legitimate- 
authority, or can flee from his unjust tyranny; and, what is here¬ 
of supreme importance, can transmit these acquired feelings to its 
posterity. 

The sufferings and death of sentient beings involve special inter¬ 
est ond deserve special notice. The possibility of these evils i» 
involved in the creation of sentient creatures. The capacity for 
suffering is always equal to the capacity for enjoyment. Every 
organism, from the nature of the case, must sooner or later wear 
out; and if it is a sensitive organism, its extinction may be attended' 
with pain. To exclude the possibility of this is to exclude life from 
the universe—at least life in any form which we can either experi¬ 
ence, or imagine to exist, outside of the plant world. 

Whether this possible evil shall become actual, depends ulti' 
mately upon the purpose and plan of God. We may suppose that,, 
if He could make it the occasion of more good than would result 
from its exclusion. He would allow its introduction; that is, He- 
would not interpose to prevent it. What reasons, then, might 
influence the divine mind not to interpose, so as to exclude naturat 
evil from the universe. 

First. No injustice must be done to any of his creatures in so 
creating them that non-existence shall be preferable to existence.. 
The instinct of preservation shows how strong the love of life is in 
the brute. A sensitive physical nature is desirable even for a brief 
period, though pain be an accompanying necessity. Life, on the- 
■ whole, must be a blessing to its possessor. The individual is not 
to be sacrificed for the good of the whole, though he may suffer in 
the interest of others. This suffering, however, can never be suchi 
as to make existence itself miserable. 

Second. Physical evil in its highest form of expression, namely, 
that of a violent death, must, on the whole, be productive of a 
greater amount of happiness than could otherwise find place. 
Thus races of animals are saved from the horrors of famine by 
being exposed to a more violent but less lingering and less painful 
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death from their more powerful neighbors. Thus, too, by the same 
provision, the orders of sentient beings are multiplied, and the- 
number which mnhes up each order vastly increased, and thus the- 
sum of creaturely happiness is augraouted. The very struggle for 
life, the means of defense and attack, the hopes and the fears of the 
brutes—all these give to animal existence its highest form of 
development, or at least are the inevitable accompaniments of that 
development. Death makes room for life, and is one of the condi¬ 
tions by which the great gap between the lowest sentient being and* 
man himself, is filled up with various forms of conscious existence. 

Ihird. Physical evil is often corrective. The pain which results 
from the disregard of organic law often tends to check or to guide- 
both the brute and man in their outward activities. It often serves 
ns a warning to the man who violates the organic law of his nature: 
If no physical suffering followed from licentiousness, moral evil 
would seem to command a premium, and there would be no limit 
to human corruption. Besides, many of our physical pains are 
essential to the very preservation of our organism. Were it not for 
this, the child might amuse himself by seeing his fingers burn off 
in the fire. 

Fourth. This evil must, among men, often be punitive in it» 
character. It must often cany along with it the condemnation of 
the moral source from which it ultimately springs. It would be 
quite inadequate in this world to limit the misery of guilt to the 
mere feeling of remorso. JIany escape that penalty, at least for a 
season, by sinning away all their shame and all their consciousness 
of guilt. But they can not escape, except for a time, the sufferings 
of a depraved organism. 

Fifth. Theso evils constitute a part of the discipliue to which 
good men are now subjected. Virtue needs to be tried. It must 
be tried by sufferings in the discharge of duty. Afflictions, too, o4 
all kinds, may have a chastening influence, and thus serve to 
beautifv and ennoble the Christian character. Again, the presence 
of misery in the world calls forth sympathy, and awakens a kind of 
suffering in our own souls—a suffering which helps us to throw off 
our selfishness. In fact, without the presence of evil in the world; 
there is no I'oom for anything saintly or heroic in human history. 

Sixth. These evils are certainly preferable to a constant inter- 
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position on the part of God to prevent them. And it is impossible 
to see how they could be prevented except by his continuous 
intervention. The unfortunate results of such nu intervention we 
have already considered. We may add, however, that if nature’s 
laws were not uniform, human reason would be either undeveloped 
or unsatisfied; and if developed to its full capacity, a source of 
unmitigated torture to ourselves. 

IL Moral Eatl. —This is found in the moral and rational con* 
sciousness of the creature, and it consists in his break with his 
Creator. 

Freedom of the will carries with it the possibility of sin. That 
possibility is both natural and moral, when the creature at the open¬ 
ing of his full moral consciousness makes his great life choice of self, 
in the place of God. At this period moral habits have not been 
formed, and a special tendency to holiness has not been generated by 
action, and the creature stands forth with power to determine his 
own moral character. He becomes what he wills himself to bo. 
After ho has made his one regnant life-choice this is reversed, and 
he wills himself to be what he has already become. 

By virtue of this power the creature broke with his Creator. 
Sin took on at first and at once its woret forms—pride and hate— 
j the twin ofiPspring of pure self-will—the natural outcome of a false 
1 independence. Thus its real nature appeared in its Satanic origin 
and in its diabolical culmination. This came from the fact that sin 
originated in a being purely spiritual, without any sensuous organ¬ 
ism as a medium'of temptation, and without any tempter; and so 
stood forth in its naked enormity—irreversible and irredeemable, 
and thus to be distinguished from human sin. 

We can not explain this fatal choice. Wo can simply affirm its 
possibility, grounded on the freedom of the creature in its original 
and primal exercise. God is not, however, in any proper sense of 
j the term, the author of sin. He only creates the power of free 
! choice; but Ho does riot necessitate that choice. The power of 
free self-determination is from Him; while the determination itself 
is from the creature. The power of Satan to carry into effect his 
purposes is limited by the constitution of his own nature, and by 
the order of the universe; and so he is still controlled by the 
omnipotence of God. 
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God could not prevent sin in the highest nttoral system. For 
such a system allows otf the possibility of moral freedom and 
forbids any intervention for the purpose of the exclusion of moral 
evil. Manifestly the highest form of moral government is where 
sin iiself shall be utilized for the good of the creature. There is 
no tendency in moral evil toward the good. It requires infinite 
wisdom and infinite power to make it thus subservient to a good 
greater and better than that lost by its introduction. 

God’s special relation to human sin is considered at length under 
Anthropology. 


SECTION ELEVENTH. 

I 

THE WOKLD OF SPIRITS. 

By the world of spirits we here mean that order of spiritual 
beings termed, in the Scriptures, angels. 

A. Their Existence. Their seems to be no presumption against 
the e.xistence of angels. If souls survive the shock of death, as we 
are assured they do, then there certainly exists an order of spirit¬ 
ual beings absolutely removed from the sphere of our recognition. 
That these spiiitunl agencies should be self-conscious is credible; 
since conscious'ness is the one broad fact of human life which we 
should expect to survive our dissolution. Nor is it anything to the 
purpose, to say that angels are invisible; since that is true of the 
most subtle forces of nature. Nor can the objection be made good 
that we have no need and no use for them. Their agency is con¬ 
nected with universal Providence, and must hold such a relation to 
Christianity as Christianity itself holds to that Providence. The 
Sciiptures teach in the plainest terms the existence of angels, and 
such has been the faith of the church in all ages, 

B. Their Names. The word angel means, according to its 
etymology, messenger. This appellation designates the office, 
rather than the nature, of angelic beings. They are also termed 
gods, and the sons of God, because they both resemble and repre^ 
sent God Himself. They are also called spirits; that is, immaterial 
beings—or beings whose consciousness is formed by spirit alone. 
There seems to be a class of angels called Cherubim. Their sym¬ 
bolic form consists of the face of a man, the mane of a lion, the 
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body of an ox, the wings of an englo; thus representing the 
union of intelligence, courage, strength and swiftness. They seem 
I to indicate the highest form of creaturely life, and thus stand forth 
1 as at the head of the celestial hierarchy. The name Seraphim 
seems to denote anotlier order, and possibly they are so called 
from the splendor of their appearance. It does not seem clear 
from the New Testament that there is more than one archangel; 
see 1 Thess. 4 : 16; Jnde 9. He is called Michael, which signiOes 
Who as God; that is who represents God. Possibly Gabriel—</ie 
Strong One of God, as the word denotes—may be one of this order, 
but the Scriptures malce no such affirmation. Angels are also 
denominated thrones, dominions, principalitios, powers. But it is 
impossiblo to construct, as the Catholics do, any formal hierarchy. 
Their system of three classes and nine orders is altogether too 
artificial an arrangement. 

C. Their Nature. They are pure spirits, with an invisible 
j body, such as their natures demand; but with a capacity to take 
P on such visible forms as the sphere of their operations may require. 
Thus they manifest themselves now as the forces of nature, now in 
colossal forms, as in the vision of Ezekiel, and now again as men, 
using the language and performing the functions that belong to 
our physical nature. We have assigned to them an invisible 
organism, grounded partly on 1 Cor. 16 : 44; and partly also on 
the supposition that every finite spirit must have an organism of 
some kind. This body, however, in the case of a pure spirit, is a 
pure form and instrument—a form by which it can hold a 
distinctive existence; and an instrument by which it can hold 
communication with the universe. It is not, however, a material 
organism, which is always a factor in consciousness. It has no 
substantial existence by itself, and contributes nothing to the con¬ 
tents of the spiritual personality. Such a body does not conflict 
with the idea that angels are pure spirits. 

D. Their Employment. They are the representatives of God’s 
presence in his providence. Thus they were present at the giving 
of the law. Thus they waited on the ancient people of God and 
were the avengers of divine justice or the dispensers of divine 
mercy. They announced beforehand the birth of our Lord, and 
heralded hie appearance in the world, Thus they often interpose 
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in behalf of hia disciples. On the other hand, they do not accom* 
pany the Spirit’s influence. The sphere of their operation seems 
to be outward, rather than inward; and in the dispensation of the 
Spirit—in the Christian Economy—their position is a subordinate 
one. They are the ministers of God’s providence; while men are 
the ministers of redemption. Their office and mission does not 
concern us so much as the ministry of good men. 

Their agency, however, is not to be overlooked. They are our 
guardian spirits; Hob. 1: 14. They rejoice over penitent souls; 

Luke 16 ; 10. They convey souls to heaven; Luke 16 : 22. They 
watch over the souls of the redeemed, however, only in a providen¬ 
tial way, taking no part in their sanctification. Thus they could 
strike oil the chains of the apostle Fetor, and release him from 
prison, but they could not sympathize with him. For they are not 
allied to us by the bonds of a common experience. 

The Angel of Jehovah—the Angel of his presence—the Angel of 
the Covenant, is the representative angel of Jehovah, or more 
definitely of the Son of God Himself. lu fact, every theophany is 
a Christophany. Thus no angel is Christ, but only his vicegerenti 
Passages in the earlier historical books seem to favor the view of n 
strict identity between the angel of the Lord and the Son of Godjj 
while passages in the later books and also in the New Testament J 
favor the view here indicated; namely, that the angel of Jehovah I 
is the special organ of the Son of God Himself, or of Jehovah | 
revealed. The latter view must fairly interpret the earlier one, on 
the principle of a development in revelation. Besides, we break 
tho unity of the Old Testament revelations and obscure their 
generic import, if wo thus exalt the manifestation of the Angel of 
the Covenant so as to make them dififerent in kind from the other 
theophonies. Besides, the occasions on which the angel appears 
do not warrant such a distinction. We need to hold to the 
principle that Christ is in all of them—their Source, their Sub¬ 
stance, and their End. It is well here to recall a simple rule of 
interpretation; namelv, that all symbols, all types, and all repre¬ 
sentative persons can have precisely the same predicates as the 
thing or person they represent, and can, in fact, be in all respects , “ 

identified with them. 

E. The Relative Position of Angels and Men. The angel at ■ 
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his origin is superior to man; but is inferior in Iris growth ani? lO 
his destiny. The springs of tbe life of the one are in the spiritual 
world alone; while the springs of tbe life of the other are in both 
worlds. There is thus the basis of a richer and deeper experience 
in the human soul than in the angelic nature. Tbe bond among 
angels is simply a mental and moral one. They can gather nothing 
by inheritance—nothing through domestic and family life—nothing 
through a society held together by a bond of blood. Besides, the 
Son of Gnd has assumed, and so is destined to transBgure, human 
nature. The kingdom of God, in its highest form, is to be realized 
in redeemed souls, and not in the sinless angels. God comes 
nearer to them than to his angels. They have now hopes, new 
aspirations, new motives, new struggles and new labors; and so 
have grander possibilities than tbe cherubim of heaven can bave< 
Hence Paul could say, “Enow ye not that ye shall judge angels 
that is, do you not know that your profound experience shall maker 
the angelic experience appear inadequate and unworthy ? 

In this connection we see how unfit is tbe worship of angelo 
among the Eomanists. It is true that they make a distinction 
between a strict worship and tbe reverence due to tbe angels. But 
there are serious objections to the Romanist’s view; 

Firat. It is sure to degenerate into superstition. 

Secmvd. It is not commanded or authorized by any Scriptural 
precept or example; but seems rather to be forbidden in the words, 
“See thou do it not;” Rev, 19:10; 22:9. 

Third. It introduces a new kind erf dependence, and separatee 
ns by means of an angelic mediation too far from God. It remaina 
true, however, that every good act and every right feeling unites 
us to a world of goodness higher than that which is at present 
realized. 

What is here said of tbe worship of angels is also true of tho 
invocation of saints. 

F, Fallen Angels, Tbe Scriptnres reveal the fact that angels 
have fallen from their original state of purity; see above, Seciim 
Nine. 

First. Their Names. The term Satan means adversary, and the 
word Devil means slanderer; that is, the one who slanders man 
before God and God before man. Both terms denote tbe same 
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IjBmg. He is also called the Wicked One, "becanse he incarnates 
the principles of moral evil. Besides, he is termed the prince of 
this world, and the god of this world; because the world of man¬ 
kind is conceived as a fallen and lost world. He is also termed the 
prince of the power of the air, because his unholy influence 
inspheres the human family as the atmosphere does the earth. 
Inferior fallen spirits are termed Demons. 

Second' The Possession of Demons. This is always ascribed to 
some demon—never to .Satan himself. Its effects are physical or 
psychical or both together, and never directly and immediately 
moral. The demon takes possession of the organism, rather than 
of the conscience or of the afleotions. The organic disharmony is 
brought about by natural agencies, and thus an opening, eo to 
speak, is left for the entrance of the demoniacal agency. The 
demon does not directly and immediately originate these physical 
or psychical influences; but rather allies himself to them and inten¬ 
sifies them. This two-fold agency is indicated in John 10:20, in 
the words, "He hath a devil, and is mad;” and where the casting 
out of a devil is called a healing; and where a thorn in the flesh— 
some physical difiiculty—is called a messenger of Satan. Thus 
these effects are not to be ascribed exclusively to the demons; but 
■also to the influence of various forms of disease. There seems to \j 
be a dark community of life between physical aud spiritual evil. 

Third, The Temptation of the Devil. Temptation is never 
nsoribed to any demon, but always to Satan alone. It consists ia 
an appeal to the impulses and to the affections of our nature, and 
its aim is to draw the soul away from God. Its effect is moral and 
religious. 

Satau is not the proper oiEcient cause of any wrong thought or 
feeling or purpose. Here, too, we recognize a two-fold agency. 
This seems to be implied in John 13:27, "Satan entered into him,” f 
that is, took possession of his moral nature in conjunction with the 
command, “What thou doest do quickly;” and again in the declara¬ 
tion, "Satan entered into his heart,” balanced by the affirmation, / 
"He was a thief.” Paul lays stress on Satanic agency; while James 
gives emphasis to human efficiency, in the production of humaa 
sin. But Paul, again, everywhere throws the responsibility of sia 
on the man, and not on Satan. The devil allies himself with our 
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' corrnpt passions, and forms a new link in the chain of evil influent* 
' ces; and thus opens to our souls a dark realm of evil which lies 
beyond and above us. We find ourselves in fellowship with fallen 
spirits—spirits from whom all susceptibility tor salvation has diedi 
away—in just so far as we break with God. Thus in every sin mam 
I approaches the verge of a kingdom of darkness from which thei'e' 
/ is no redemption, or plunges into that Satanic state from which' 

I there is no recovery. 

The mode of action on the part of Satan is unknown to us. Thia> 
agency is subordinate only to the free self-determination of the soul 
itself. The influence of Satan may show itself as well in specula- 

II tion, as in practice. We may have a system of Metaphysics inspired' 
I I by him, as well as an unholy life generated by his fellowship. One- 

thing seems certain, that our consciousness of sin, of its depths, 
and of its extent, depends in part upon our views of Satanic agency. 
Those denominations which think lightly of Satanic influence' 
think lightly also of the nature and guilt of sin. 


PART -SECOND 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF MAN. 

SECTION FIRST. 

THE OltlGIK OF MAN. 

There is every reason to believe that the soul of Adam originat' 
cd with his body. Such is the plain meaning of the record. The- 
theory of the pre-existence of souls has no support from conscious¬ 
ness, and no foundation in the Scriptures. If it were true, we- 
might reasonably expect that in some one of the many millions" 
who have appeared on earth there would be some reminiscencer 
however weak, ot this anterior state. But such is not the casei. 
except in the mere fancy of Plato and his disciples. On the suppo¬ 
sition, then, that there is a pre-existent state, we must infer that it 
is so absolutely unlike our present temporal condition as tO’ 
preclude self-consciousness, and so be utterly unable to explain the 
origin of human freedom or of moral evil. The silence of the- 
Scriptures, too, is signiBcant. If this extra-temporal condition 
had any intluence whatever on man’s duty or destiny we should 
have expected some allusion to it. The apostles refer back to- 
Adam ns the head of the race; but never intimate that the soul 
had a higher origin in the unknown realm of spirits. In fact, they 
seem to give a definite date for that origin: namely, at the close- 
of that cycle of creation of which this earth was the moral center. 
Besides, when the soul does appear, as at birth, it does not display 
then, or at a subsequent period, any form of knowledge which 
demands a previous life for its explanation. It is true tbot birth is 
Hot altogether a new creation, and every soul thus born has & 
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gerrainal existence before its historical appearance as a personal 
individual. Wordsworth gives to the idea of pre existence the 
support of bis fancy in his Intimations of Immortality; 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forRcttiug, 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

The advocates of this theory, among whom we may class Kant. 
■Schelling, J. Mueller, and E. D. Beecher, defend it in the supposed 
interest of some dogma of philosophy or of religion. It thus 
remains a mere hypothesis, and an hypothesis, too, of no appre¬ 
ciable value; for it simply transfers difficulties from this world to 
another, and creates, as we have seen, new difficulties of its own. 
It would seem that the human race began with A.dam.. We 
have no account of, or allusion to, any pre-A.damite or non-Adamite 
races of man. This view is supported by Mark 10:6; Acts 17: 26. 
The first passage points to Adam as the beginning of the human 
species, and the second indicates the organic unity of the huinau 
family. Our view is also favored by Rom. 6:12; I Cor. 15:21-22. 
It has beeu said that the supposition of another race besides that 
of Adam removes the difficulties suggested by Geu. 4:14-18. But 
it is to be noted that the distinct family life, and so the laws 
subsequently enacted regulating the marriage of near relatives, was 
inapplicable. The supposition creates as many difficulties as it 
removes. We should then be at a loss to account for the formal 
ignoring in the Scriptures of the race which antedated Adam, and 
yet blended with his descendents. We should also have to recon¬ 
struct our idea of the unity of the human family, and make it 
depend, not on an organic unity, but ou nn essential affinity of 
nature. We should also have to readjust Christ’s relation to the 
race, in that his birth would be cf value only because he took a 
nature like that which all the races possessed in common. If, 
however, in the advance of scientific discoveries, we should gain 
evidence that such an order of Adam-like beings bad existed before 
our first parents, then we might entertain with more propriety this 
theory. 

Closely connected with the above supposition is the question of 
the antiquity of the race. This must be left to science. But until 
the case has been settled against the more obvious interpretation 
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of the Mosaic recoi'J we are justified in accepting the commou 
orthodox belief. In any event, however, Christianity remains 
intact, because religion is not a matter of chronology. 

Many scientists reject the idea of any specific creation, and seek 
to account for the origin of man on the theory of a development 
from brute life. But it would seetn that we could not start from 
zero, and that any beginning whatever must imply creation, and 
this first creative act must certainly be followed by other steps iu 
the creative movement; though the subsequent ones might be 
subordinate to, and in some sense dependent on, thefirst. Besides, 
there are special objections to- this view as applied to the first 
appearance of the race. 

J'YrsIl. There are uo traces, in the geological record, of such a 
transition. Our knowledge of this record is indeed very scanty, 
when compared with the entire record itself: but, scanty as it is, it 
seems inconsistent with the idea of transmutation of species. For 
if wo hud intermediate forms, as we must have, on the theory of 
development, we should have them everywhere, and so can test the / 
truth of the alleged fact by even partial excavations. It is note¬ 
worthy that tho more cautiou.s advocates of the theory admit that 
it is not yet made out, and stands as a simple hypothesis. 

Second. There is a difference in mind between man and the 
brute which, as Huxley affirms, i.s practically infinite. It has been \ 
said, and tho saying has been admitted to be true by all parties, 
that the distance between a man and an ape is greater than that 
between an ape and a mushroom. The difference is one of kind, 
and not merely one of degree. Man alone has abstract ideas, a 
moral sense, and free will. The evidence that be is thus distin¬ 
guished from the brute is found in human speech, iu human society, 
and in man’s wonderful power to know and to utilize the forces of 
nature. 

Third. Man is superior to the highe.st order of animal life in 
his physical organism. Tho law of congruity would lead us to 
expect as much as this. Spirit takes on an adequate form. Both 
go together. Man’s physical superiority may be indicated in bis 
larger brain, with its finer texture, and its greater number of convo¬ 
lutions. It is certainly intimated in tho fact .that, in comparison 
with tho ape, the order that is nearest to us. one pair of hands have 
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given place to perfect human feet, and another pair have ceased to 
be organs of locomotion and have become instruments of mind. 
There is an advance by successive stages, and man is the last step 
in this upward movement. The highest type of animal structure 
reaches its goal in him. Prof. Flint in his recent work on the 
Philosophy of History says, “The school of Schelling elaborated and 
spread the notion that man is the living synthesis of nature—a 
being who sums up in himself all its processes in perfection and 
harmony.” Oken in his Physio Philosophy declares that “Man is 
the complex of all that surrounds him; viz. of mineral, plant 
and animal.” Again, that “Man is the entire image or likeness of 
the world” * * * and that "All the functions of the animal have 
attained unto unity, unto self-consciousness in man.” This order 
of development is stated as a part of God’s general method of 
procedure, in I Cor. 15: 46. 

The only modification of the orthodox view of the origin of man 
which is likely hereafter to be received, is the substitution of a 
supernatural birth for that of a specidc creation. Such a theory 
would affect, not the fact, but only the method of creation. VVhaU 
ever view we may take of man’s origin, he must ever remain the 
great surprise and the great wonder of the animal world. 

If the theory of development concerned only vegetable and 
animal life, and did not apply at all to man, it might be admitted 
with advantage so far as mere theological difficulties are concerned. 
What we need, however, is a scientific proof of the theory itself. 
As the question now stands, with our present light, we must 
content ourselves with the idea of a specific creation, and thus 
account for the origin of the race. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE essential constituents of his beino. 

Man is body and soul in the unity of life. They both contribate 
to the contents of the one human consciousness. Each rules in its 
own sphere, and each sphere acts and reacts on the other, and both 
are united in one and the same individual, and both express their 
final worth in one and the same personal life. The body links us 
to the world of matter; the soul to the world of spirits. In and 
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ttirougb the physical organism the soul reaps all that this earth 
can yield, and carries with it into the other life all its rich harvest¬ 
ings, and makes these earthly experiences, through the resurrec¬ 
tion body, its permanent possession. This organism is thus not 
the passive instrument of the soul; but rather its agent, with special 
functions of its own. Still less is it the pnson of the higher 
nature; and not rather its temple, its storehouse, and its station. 
Thus man—the bond of the natural and supernatural—is thecrowa 
and .goal of creation, the focus of its material and spiritual 
elements, the crystallization of all its principles. Thus the earth, 
as his abode, and the abode of the Son of man, is one of the great 
moral centers of the universe. 

According to the ordinary phraseology of Scripture, man is made 
up of soul and body, and we might content ourselves with this 
statement. There is, however, another class of passages that point 
to a tri-partite division of human nature; see I Cor. 2:14,15; I 
Cor. 15:44,46; I Thess. 5:23; Heb. 4:12. We need to briefly 
examine the main features of this Biblical Anthropology. 

We have the body, the animal soul, and the rational spirit. The 
animal soul ie the chief formative and animating principle of the I 
^jresent physical organism. Hero it works in the darkness of | 
unconsciousness. Under its sway the secret operations of growth 
and decay, of waste and repair, of life and death, with all their j 
attendants, go blindly onward. Our present physical structure is, 
in its ground-work, the cut-growth of the soul, though the organ¬ 
ism reacts on the soul itself. The soul, as here defined, is the seat 
of our appetites and physical desires, and also of our sense-percep¬ 
tions and sense-judgments. The rational spirit works in a higher 
region. It is the seat of all our spiritual affections. It is thus the 
very organ and shrine of the Spirit of God. It lifts the blind ^ 
desire of the animal soul into its own free-will. It converts the 
spontaneous and broken expressions of animal feelings into articu¬ 
late and rational speech. While the organism is determined in 
its elements by the soul; its final and more spiritual features are 
determined by the Pneuma itself. 

We have separated in thought these three constitutents of man’s 
nature. Yet they exist in vital union, and their infiuences mutual¬ 
ly interpenetrate each other. By virtue of this distinction between 
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the soul and the spirit we may gain sorae apprehension of what 
Paul means by a spiritual body. But see under the appropriate 
section. This three-fold division of human nature, resting on the 
passages we have quoted, is favored by the following critics: 
Olshausen, DeWette, Meyer, Alford, Delitzsch and Ellicott. 

Thus man was made in the image of God. This image consists 
in his moral and rational capacities, ns these capacities are gather¬ 
ed in a human personality. This is the natural image of God, and 
can never bo lost. The moral imago of God consists in a moral 
likeness to his character, and is marred or lost by human sin. The 
Eoman Catholic theologians have sought to establish this distinc¬ 
tion by distinguishing image from likeness, as these terras are 
found in the Mosaic record. Their interpretation is manifestly 
wrong, though the distinction is warranted by the general drift of 
Scriptural teaching. 


SECTION THIRD. 

MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL AND AS A RACE. 

Adam was created both as an individual and us the father of bis 
kind. Eve likewise was created as an individual, and also ns the 
mother of her kind. But while each in incomplete without the 
other, the headship of the human family is placed in Adam alone. 
He is the prototype of the race. 

The individualities of our first parents were solitary and unique- 
They had no ancestry, and so no past. They had no birth, and so 
not the grovvth of infancy and childhood. They did not appear in 
the midst of, and as a part of, a great community, to mould and to 
direct their characters. They wore, especially iu the dawn of their 
lives, each everything to the other. In this sense, the first man’iaga 
was the most perfect realization of its ideas—moral oneness of life. 
They had, however, separate individual peculiarities which were 
toarked by the distinction of sex—a distinction which makes itself 
felt through the entire nature of man. Thus it is that Adam's 
creative power was balanced by Eve’s receptivity; and his reach 
and grasp of intellect was matched by the depth and delicacy of 
her spiritual sensibilities; and his energy of will was paralelled by 
the endurance and fortitude of her nature. Just because each was 
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the coimtorparl; of the other, each must exercise a mouldiug influ- 
■euce on the other. Besides, they were also more or less impressed 
l>y their serene communication with nature and with God. Thus, 
in their sinlessness, their respective individual characters bes;aa to 
be formed. But their later experiences, so radical and revolution¬ 
ary in their nature, must have experiences, so radical and revolu¬ 
tionary in their nfvturo, must have individualized still more their 
lives. Their sin and its penalty, their hope of recovery, the institu¬ 
tion of sacrifice, and the great promise, and also the varied and 
distracting care of their near descendents—all these must have 
greatly altered the individuality both of Adam and Eve. 

The original condition of our first parents is not to be viewed 
(from the stand-point of modern enlightenment. We are not called 
on to affirm that they were either civilized or the r-everse. They 
wore the children of nature, but also the children of God, and we 
must judge of them from this point alone. In fact, we know hardly 
anything more. 

All other human beings Lave been born, and not immediately 
and directly created. The individuality of each is formed by 
special inheritance, by family life, by the influence of the nation 
and of the race, and by the sum total of all man’s surroundings, 
both natural and artificial. This individuality, takes ou a higher 
\ character by the free self determinations of the human will. In 
and by this last fact, every soul, as it emerges into personal life, 
■becomes an original, independent and responsible being. He has 
a separate life of his oun, and is the subject of moral law. Ho 
■has his own duties and his own destinies. His separate type of 
character may reach its own relative symmetry; but can never be 
lost in the general mass, and must stand forth alone forever in 
time and eternity. Hero is the pledge of his immortality. [See 
Emdences of Ghrislianilij, Introd.] 

But every man is also a copy, a sample, a specimen, and an 
embodiment of a common nature. This is involved in the fact of a 
real birth, and a real inheritance. Thus there is an identity of life 
between each and every member of the human family. There are 
■certain mental and moral, as well as physical, traits which are 
■common to each and every individual, by virtue of his organic 
relation to the race, Thus evei’y one shares in lire moral gyp.d or 
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luoral evil which may beloep to the race. Thus the race can be thff 
subject of moral praise or moral blame, as though human nature 
had one moral consciousuess, and acted as one responsible person. 
It has its own proper character, its own distinctive vocation and its 
own separate destiny. And humanity itself forma one great soli¬ 
darity. 

These are the two great facts in our natural life; namely, oui” 
individual personality, and the common nature which we all 
possess. The one proclaims our independence; the other our 
dependence; the one is the basis of responsibility; the other the 
ground of sympathy: the one gives us genius; while the other 
makes that genius grand and inspiring. That individuality is the 
gi'eatest, which best represents what is of universal and permanent 
■worth in our common humanity. Otherwise, genius is cold, formal, 
and technical in its character. The western nations have given 
prominence to the idea of individuality; while the eastern nation# 
have realized most fully a community of life. A true human life is 
found only in the right adjustment of these two great tendencies. 
Their harmony is seen alone in the character of our Lord, who 
perfectly blended in Himself the Occidental and the Oriental spirit. 

This subject involves the consideration of the two theories which 
have divided theologians in respect to the origin of the soul; 

First. Tradncianism, or Generationism. According to this‘ 
view, both soul and body are propagated together. The reasons- 
given for this theory are the following: (o) The general analogy 
of animal life favors it. Like produces like. The minds of brutes, 
as well as their organisms, are transmitted. (^6) It harmonizes 
with the drift of Scripture teaching: “Adam begat a son in his 
likeness." The race is spoken of as a unit. This unity is not a 
unity of so many animals; but a unity of men, embracing both 
soul and body. It is only on this view that wo can accept the idea 
of a common nature, except in the low physical sense of that term. 
Thus the fall and redemption both proclaim a strict organic unity. 
Tertullian seems to have first formally presented this theory. It 
was also maintained by Gregory of Nyssa. Most of the older 
Lutherans held to it. To what extent Jonathan Hdwards held to 
it will be seen below. 

Second. Creationism. This separates the body from the soul^ 
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and supposes that the body alone is procreated, and (hat the soul. 
is created directly by God, and is united to the body at or near the 
moment of conception. The reason for this view is found in 
opposition to the opposite theory, (a.) It is said that Tniducian- 
ism necessitates Materialism. The defenders, however, of 
Tradueianisin insist that we must accept the fact that body and 
soul do act one on the other, and that man is made up of the unity 
of both. They also retort on t'lose who defend Creationism the 
same charge of Materialistic tendencies. For if the soul is tainted 
immediately on its contact with the body, then sin has its seat in 
the physical organism, and not primarily in the will, and mental 
and moral traits arc transmitted along physical channels alone. ^ 
(b.) It is also affirmed by the advocates of this second theory that 
individual peculiarities can not all be eikplained on the bare theory 
of transmission, (c.) Again, they refer to Heb. 12 : 9, where God 
is called the “Father of Spirits.” It is doubtful, however, if this 
passage will boar this interpretation. For if the writer meant to 
teach Creationism, he would have contrasted the fathers of our 
bodies with the Father of our souls. The term flesh denotes 
human nature in its alienation and corruption, and the contrast is 
between our earthly parents as the fathers of our natural carnal 
life, and our Heavenly Father, who alone is the source of our 
spiritual life. This is the view favored by DeWette, Alford, 
Wordsworth, and Moyer. Yet the passage does show that the 
spirit stands noaior to God than does the body, and in so far favors 
Creationism. 

The most consistent advocate of Creationism was Pelagius; for 
the reason that it best harmonized with his system. Ambrose and 
Jerome and the majority of the German theologians adopted this 
theory, vainly struggling, however, to reconcile it with their views 
of hereditary depravity. Augustine wavered in his opinion. So j 
strongly, however, was his system associated with Tradneianism, 
that Julian, his ablest opponent, gave him the name of Tra- 
dneianus. 

There can be no doubt that both theories contain elements of 
truth—elements which we may combine in the idea of a creational 
law, or creative process. This would harmonize with the view of 
Jonathan Edwards. Ho declares; “The child and the acorn, which 
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come into esistoiice in the course of nature, are truly iuiinediately 
created by God.” 

Traducianism is seen in the transmission of a common nature. 
It shows itself in the stamp of a family, of a nation, and of a race. 
If the child does not bear the natural traits of either of his parents, 
the fact is to be explained either on the well known principle, that 
the character of the offspring often reverts to some more remote 
ancestors, or on the principle that special combinations of elements 
in both fiither and mother may give traits unlike either. 

Creationianj is seen in the fact that every individual is also a new 
beginning—a unique and distinct individual personality—a per- 
souality which is in itself a supernatural energy, and so must be 
awakened by the direct efficiency of God. This theory is also 
witnessed to by the birth of man of extraordinary genius—the 
chiefs and the leaders of humanity. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

Man as a NATUnE AND A PEHSON. 

Every man appears at birth ns n nature. His very constitu¬ 
tion is predetermined for him. All the functions both of mind and 
of organism are under the law of necessity. His intellect in its 
office as simple and pure intelligence has, and can have, no 
freedom. Its distinctive movements are fixed by the very laws of 
thought. His sensibilities, too, are called forth by n contact with 
the objects of life and are, likewise, in their exclusive province, 
under the law of necessity. Thus every man, as a nature, belongs 
to the network of cosraical agencies, of which he is simply an effect. 

This nature has within itself a germinal personality. This latent 
personal power, however, can not be evolved by any merely natural 
process. Separate the individual man from his fellows, and so 
through the absence of this mediation from his God, and he loses 
his manhood and becomes simply an animal. Place him among 
savages and his personal life will become weak or abnormal. But 
place him in a society that performs its proper mediatorial func¬ 
tions for its members, and which, thereby, makes solitude all the 
richer tor every single soul, and yon will call forth the personality 
of the individual in all its completeness. It is a now creation when 
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Cfod thus niaiccs raau a free sovereign person—the owner and 
disposer of himself. He is no longer an effect, but also a cause. 
The soul now knows and determines itself within the limits of its 
own finite life, and so is free. The power of choice is thus supernat¬ 
ural in its character. 


Desire is the blind force of nature, and dominant desire is only 
the governing impulse of nature, while Will is supernatural in its 
character. When desire is permeated by rationality it ceases to be 
desire and becomes, in the strictest sense of the terra, Will. This 
transmutation enables it to weigh motives of an unlike nature—to 
choose between goods of an essentially opposite character, as I ■ 
between pleasure and duty, and thus converts a merely natural! 
impulse into a free personal choice. 

The following points are to he noted in regard to the Will : 

I. Its Rei.atioks ani> Conditions. —The will is surrounded by 
Varying and opposing forces impelling it to action. These foree.s 
are found in the nature of man and in its environmeot. There 
interaction gives the resultant iiupulse to every life movement. 

The natural incentives are the motor-powers without which tho 
will could not act. They are all of tho same essential grade; thafc 
is, all bear the stamp of nature, and nature alone. The person 
accepts or rejects one of the two or of the many motives thus 
pressed upon his attention. He does this by hisown will-power— 
by reason of an efficiency derived' from God alone. In this very 
choice he exalts the affection or the motive which he accepts. It ‘ 
ceases to bo natural and becomes personal. 

A general analysis of the entire process here indicated shows 
that tho intellect gives the objects, and that the sensibility 
furnishes the incentives, and both pre|>are the conditions and 
occasions for tho e.vercise of the human will. Conscience or some 
affection may urge the will in opposite directions, but the person is y' 
Still free to determine his own line of life. As we have intimated, 
every natural affection becomes personal only as it becomes tho 
free choice of the soul. These affections acquire a moral character 


only when they are taken up and generated anew and afresh by 
that mystic being whom we call self—person—I. 

II. Its Fueedom. —The will is the essence of personality. It is 1 
the soul in its self-determination—mind in its self-activity. The ' 
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will is free in that it is the sole cause of its own determinations. 
Liberty is not freedom from constraint or restraint. This would 
bo only the liberty of doing as one pleases—the liberty of outward 
action—of executing one’s choice, but not the liberty of choice 
itself. It is not mere natural spontaneity, for this might be true 
of the brute as well as of the man. It is, we repeat, the liberty of 
choosing. If this choice is in any case spontaneous, the spon¬ 
taneity is personal and not natural—the result of a habit freely 
formed, and not from mere innate tendency or blind impulse. By 
■virtue of a free will the soul asserts and disposes of itself, inde- 
j pendent both of outward restraint and of inward neces-sily. It 
settles its own character in the might and majesty of its own power. 

I The will is thus a supernatural force, and so above the laws of 
nature and of life—^a cause out of the network of natural causes, 
finite, but real; and standing in direct and immediate relations to 
the Infinite Cause Itself, on which, however, it is absolutely 
dependent. Whatever relations the will may hold to other capa- 
I bilities of the soul, or to the organism, or to its surroundings, these 
relations are not causal in their character. If the will is over in 
bondage it is because it has put itself there. 

Such is the nature of the formal freedom of the will, considered 
apart from its rationality, It is only on some such view as is here 
given, that the creature can be held morally responsible for his 
character and bis conduct. He might, indeed, be punished in the 
way of mere correction, or for the sake of protecting society; but 
not in the way of moral desert as a criminal, blameworthy for his 
conduct. It is in this way, too, that the possibility of sin can be 
recognized and defended. Besides, such seems to be the testimony 
of consciousness, and the direct or implied teachings of the Word 
of God. 

IIL Its Rationality. —The soul tends toward the supreme good 
by virtue of the very constitution of its nature. That is the goal 
for which it was made. The will never chooses evil as such. If it 
makes such a choice at all, it is because evil is accepted as its 
good. Thus the will is rational because it has a reason for its 
preference, sufficient unto itself. Its acts are not groundless— 
mere blind, arbitrary determinations. If the choice of the will 
were thus motiveless, it would be destitute of any moral quality 
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whatever. It w ould be a mere ranrlnm elm-nee act-—arbitrary in 
its nature and aimloes in its movement. Its rationality appears in j 
the fact that it is able to determine itself in harmony with, or in j 
opposition to, a supreme moral law—that it can choose betwen the ^ 
incentives of the good and the sanctions of the right on th*e one 
hand, and the allurements of a lower life on the other. This 
attribute of the will excludes both the liberty of indifference and 
the liberty of equilibrium, ns it excludes the idea of pure capricious- 
ness. The Scriptu res everywhe re address men, not onl y as fre e in^ 
their inward decisions, as well as in their incentives, but also as 
influenced by motives. 

IV. The Blending of these Attkidutes. —Liberty and rationality 
are polar elements neither existing alone, and each the complement 
of the other. Liberty without rationality is mere license, and 
rationality without liberty is mere instinct, however far-reaching 
and infallible its movements may be. Motive is that which can 
influence the will, but the will is not determined by any extra- \ 
volitional power, or by any force outside of and independent of ( 
itself. It is true there are motives which have in their nature an 
intrinsic value, but it is also true that the soul can give absol ute 
swn.y In whnl, is inh erently of the l eaat_worth. In this sense the 
-will .dQtermiue3_wJiich_i]QDliEe_.8hftlL-ll0_the_strongest. It is the 
rationality of the will which enables it to act in view of motives— 
and of motives which relate to two opposite lines of character and life. 
We can not separate the two in our conception of the human will. 

The blending of those two essential elements of human volition 
is seen in the analysis of any and every act of inward choice. The 


act will be found to involve; 

First. Independence. The brute is ever one with his instincts 
and desires. He never separates himself from them. The govern¬ 
ing impulse controls him without the intervention of a free rational 
will. In all these respects, man is different from the brute; for 
though conscious both of iiiducements from with out and of 
incentive s from within, he is also conscious of being a tenant of a 
spiritual world and an heir to an eternal life, and so able to modify 
the natural alternative thus presented and to choose between 
them. Thus he has a relative independence—a sovereignty finite 
but real. 


■'I 
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Second. Deliberatioa. The brute hesitates, but solely uncTet' tha 
sway of appetites and passions. Man, on the contrary, takes in, iu 
the sweep of his vision, both the spiritual and the material world. 

He deliberates in reference to his relations to both worlds, and so 
proclaims both his freedom and rationality. In many lines of 
thought and of feeling a disposition may be formed by a process 
more or less deliberative but which has long ago passed out of 
coDBcionsnesB—a disposition which becomes in turn the source of 
moral activity. 

Third. Decision. The brute, too, decides; but only and simply 
as the dominant blind impulse impels him to his goal. Its desires 
are like the forces of nature acting on a common plane. The 
alternatives presented to it are of a like kind and of a lower kind 
as well. But the decision of man is essentially different. Between 
; the strongest inward impulse of his nature and the inward or 
1 outward acW there is a new Jink, which, of itself, must pass for 
J something—the free rational will. The alternatives here presented 
are in their character so essentially different that they can not be 
placed on the same level, nor can the. choice be determined by any 
. resultant of the forces involved. Thus this will is not the mere 
I organ of desire, nor the mere index of a tendency, nor the mere 
instrument or indorsement of an outward motive; but it is the 
power to determine for itself its own course of action. In making 
^ this decision, it is conscious that it could have made a contrary 
choice, or could have refrained from making any special choice at 
all, or, if the case would allow it, could have chosen one of several ( 

courses of action. j 

V. Beal Fheedom.— We have thus far treated of formal freedom j 

—of that power by which the soul can determine its own character 
—by which it can choose its own ends, whether these ends be good 
or bad, ideal or actual, proximate or final. The design, however, : 

of this formal freedom, is not merely to make a man responsible; j 

but to enable him to choose the good—to reach the true goal of ; 

his life in fellowship with God, and thus to secure him in that state ' 

forever. When the will makes choice of the supreme good for its 
portion, then its freedom is no longer merely formal, but real. 

For there is not only no inward compulsion determining the will, 
and no outward force controlling it; but there is absolute harmony 
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'ff'.lliln and wiilioot—with one’s self, with the universe, and with 
Ood. national freedom is now realized, not alone in the act ot 
ohoice, but in the thing chosen; namely, in a character and life in 
conformity with God Himself. On the other hand, real bondage 
is found in the choice of evil; so that while the will is for¬ 
mally free, it is really in servitude. But when real freedom has 
been once achieved, then the moral possibility of evil is precluded. 

VI. Cr.issjiicATioN OF iiiE Acts of the Wn.L.—These may be 
■divided in three classes: 

First. The Spontaneous Acts. All those acts which spring from 
character, without hesitation or deliberation, are spontaneous. 
Thus a being created with a teudency toward the good and 
without any knowledge of evil, is spontaneous in his movements; 
though his virtue is simply automatic in its character, and so 
deserving praise, but not reward. Thus again, a being who has 
made the governing life-choice of God, instead of self and the 
world, and so determined and settled his moral character as posi¬ 
tively holy, may be spontaneous in all his subsequent moral 
activities, Hero the acts of the will are one with the tendencies of 
character; for the character itself is but a crystallization of the 
soul’s free determinations. In just so far as character has been 
thus determined, so far the will may move spontaneously. Char¬ 
acter here covers Iheentire moral stamp and make of the individual 
soul, and iucludes moral tastes, dispositions, and tendencies—in 
short, everything which constitutes the moral state or condition of 
the person himself. That there is such a thing as a state of the 
soul, over and above any act or succession of acts, is shown by the 
very continuity of consciousness. Were it not so, our mental and 
moral life would bo made up of loose fragments and filaments of 
thought—an unccunectod assemblage of feelings, ideas, and 
volitions. The man of to-day would not be the man of to-morrow, 
and principles and habits of action would have no meaning. We 
should not know how to interpret the Apostle, when he speaks of 
"the law of sin ond death,” or refers us to “the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus.” That wo ore responsible for the spontaneous 
acts of our will, is evident from Alatt. 16:19, though, in such a 
case, they must spring from a character that has been created by 
the will itself. 
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Second. The Yolitionul Acts. These are our distinct and delib¬ 
erate determinations. The great volitional acts of the will are 
those supreme determinations by which a new moral state is 
originated, or a new character created. We have an awful instance 
of this in the case of the transgi-ession of Adam, and freq.uenb 
examples of it in the conversion of the soul to God. 

Third. The Executive Acts. These refer simply to the execu¬ 
tion of the soul’s resolves. They are outward acts, and derive all 
their moral character from the source rf which they spring. Here 
Edwards’ definition of the freedom of the will comes in place; 
namely, the power to do as one pleases. 

It is here that the will finds some of its essential limitations. 
As soon as it enters the ideal, it is conditioned by the laws of 
thought, or the association of ideas, or the recognized authority of 
objective truth. On the other hand, as soon as it enters the 
domain of nature, whether in its own organism alone, or through 
this, the extra-organic world, it finds itself one of the forces of 
nature, and as such, able to accomplish its purposes only in har¬ 
mony with the universal reign of law, and even in its very primal 
determinations, it stands directly dependent on the Infinite Cause, 
which has called it into life. 

These acts of the will are in fact ooly different stages in one and 
the same movement. The moral dispositions and tastes of the soul 
coming to coneciousness are the spontaneous acts of the soul. 
These are followed by the deliberative acts, and these again by the 
executive acts. There is often a confiict between our spontaneous 
activities and our deliberate resolves, as when a man seeks to- 
reverse the current he has created, and to repress those sinful 
thoughts which spring from the fountain be has generated. 

VII. CoNDiTioKAL Freedom.— The human will before the prime¬ 
val trial was rational, bnt not really free. In that initial trial it 
proved itself free but not really rational. Here was the inward 
discord unexplained and inexplicable. Freedom is now conditioned 
by the great facts of human probation. We are samples of human 

nature individualized. We share in the acts of others_above all, 

in the great decisive act of our first parents. We have a moral 
inheritance, and appear with a character already originated, though 
not fixed. We do not choose our surroundings, but are placed in 
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them by Providence. God awnkens tbe personal life gradually, so 
that we are at first only germinal persons. We do not wholly form 
in our probationary state our own characters. These are determ¬ 
ined partly by our connection with the race, and the outward 
itiduences which accompany the irresponsible period of infancy and 
early chihlhood, and also, it must be admitted, by the self-determ¬ 
ination of the soul itself. 

By virtue of this last fact, a measure of real freedom- is still left 
to the soul. It is not wholly in bondage; because, while it is'- 
determined by nllou powers outside of itself, aucl by varying powers 
within itself, it is yet capable of redemption. The evidence of such, 
a fraodora is found in the struggles of the soul in its very incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions, in its reforms and often in its radical 
spiritual changes. The supremo testitnony, however, is given in 
the deliverance of human consciousness, and in the acceptance of 
this testimony by the most eulighteued nations of the earth and its 
eiidorseinont all through the sacred Scriptures. Formal freedou» 
also retains something of its power; but retains it by virtue of these 
two great facts: 

J’irsf. Christ has altered the outward relations of the soul to* 
God, so that faith, and not obedience, is demanded for our 
fustification. 

SacowL The Spirit has altered the inward relations of the soul 
to God, 30 that the will b.)s a strength not its own, by virtue of 
which it can in so far forth alter its character as to ally itself with 
the great Helper of fallen humanity; see John 16-: 8-11; Rev. 
22: 17. Mau is personally responsible only for his personal acts- 
and their direct consequences. 

VIII, Tim Luiitations of the Will. —These have been implied 
but med to bo formallly stated. The will is limited by the 
oreaturely nature of man and his position in the present economy 
of Providence The human will bas to recognize an authority over 
itself. This authority does not compel its choice for the simple- 
reason that it is an authority and not simply and purely a force. 
It proclaims duty aud does not insist on necessity. The will, while 
thus free before the categorical imperative, yet has to recognize 
the supremacy of a law which it did not create and which it can 
not abrogate. Again, the will can not form its surroundings, nor 
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create its objects, nor make the alteruatives from which, and from 
which alone, it must choose. Once more, whenever it enters the 
world of ideas it cau only work according to the laws of thought. 
It can choose its lines, it can direct its attention, hut its subsequent 
movement must be determined by laws out of and independent of 
itself. And whenever it enters the realm of nature it can only 
move in harmony with the forces of nature. It can choose one of two 
or many alternatives and can enter into the network of forces and 
80 modify results; but the whole movement must be in harmony 
with the laws of nature and of life. 

SECTION rOUBTH. 
mak’s oniGiNAL lUJcrnuDE. 

Adam was created a moral and rational being. His capacities 
took on from the first, by the very constitution of his nature, a 
moral stamp, and revealed themselves in a moral character and life. 
He moved freely and spontaneously toward God. But his purity 
was negative, rather than positive. He was sinless, without being 
positively holy. For sinlessness, in a morally pure being, is the 
appropriation of the good; while holiness is the conscious choice 
of the good in preference to the evil. 

Virtue in Adam was not an inherited bias toward what is good; 
but the natural result of a direct endowmeut. It was uot the 
growth of years; for he had had uo childhood and youth. It was 
not the fruit of moral culture; for he had had no moral education. 
It was not the effect of trial and discipline; for he had been 
subjected to no test of character. It was simply a free, natural 
develonment of the soul in communion with God. 

His goodness was thus spontaneous in its character. It involved 
no deliberation and no effort. It thus had one of the highest 
elements of spiritual excellence; namely, the beauty of a free, 
natural and glorious activity; and so the gentleness, the sweetness, 
and the freshness of a simple and pure life. It lacked, however, 
the power and the richness which come from high endeavor and 
noble self-sacrifice—the power which results from the free self- 
determination in a lile conflict between right and wrong. It was 
thus an automatic excelleuce, which simply grew out of the consti- 
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lutlon of the soul, untT was not an nchieveiuent of the free will: 
for in Adam, before his fall, the person was not fully developed, 
and free will was one with the moral aspirations. The sense of hie 
own worth was not awakened till the trial actually came. Thu« 
Hegel in his logic is partially right when he says: “The first reflec¬ 
tion of awakened consciousness in men told them that they were 
naked. This is an naive and profound trait. For the sense of 
shame bears evidence of the separation of man from his naturalT 
and sensuous life. ^ * It is in the human feeling of shame 

that WH are to seek the spiritual and moral origin of dress compar¬ 
ed wifh which the merely physical need is a secondary matter.’'' 
We need to correct this statement only by adding that while the 
choice of the good would have led to this re.sult, yet the choice of 
evil did infect tliis shame with a sense of moral condemnation and 
with a dread of the unknown consequences which were to follow. 

Tlie rectitude of Adam has beou regarded by many as the recti¬ 
tude of innocence alone. But innocence, ns we see it in the child, 
and as we see it reveal itself in this world, is never perfect and 
complete, .For the harmony between the higher and the lower 
nature in the infant is never, in the full sense, absolute. Besides, 
innocence carries along with it associations incompatible with the 
facts of the case. His consciousness was more full and more 
elevated than belongs to the life of childhood. Ho began life as a 
man, and had, at the very first, a certain maturity of thought and 
teoliug. He bad not mere childlike glimpses of the spirituol world; 
nor did he content himself as a child with his abrupt questions 
about the unseen; but his whole nature moved serenely toward 
God and rested in Him. The spiritual world was not an object of 
curiosity or wonder to the soul. It seems best, then, to abide by 
our view; that Adam was siuless, though not positively holy. 

Thus we see how one may fall from a state of unconfirmed good¬ 
ness, without being able to rise from the condition of confirmed 
wickedness. The power to fall from one state does not imply the 
power to rise from a state radically different. The state of original 
sinlessnesB, in which man was created, was a state without moral 
habits; for it is not the bare repetition of acts, which engenders 
habit, but their repetition under difficulties. His fall was then 
possible, where there was no habit of virtue to hold him to bis 
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integrity. But when he had once fallen, and had contracted the 
habit of vice, to return by a mere self-decision, without aid from 
. above, was simply impossible. The first great, deliberate, regnant 
I choice of evil for his good, was his life-choice, and fixed his charac- 
1 ter, and settled his destiny^ 

The great body of the Christian church has always held, in some 
form, the doctrine of Adam’s original rectitude. The Catholic 
theologians aud many Protestant ones represent the righteousness 
of Adam as a super-added gift, and not as the result of an original 
beslowment—not the fruit of a con-created tendency toward God. 
According to their view, a special supernatural grace was needed 
to give the creature a mastery over his lower jjropeiisities and to 
secure the rectitude of his character. But the purity of Adam 
seems to have been only the natural development and expression of 
right original susceptibilities, as these susceptibilities wore awaken¬ 
ed and sustained by the presence of God The complete harmony 
between his spiritual aptitude.s and yearnings and his animal wants 
and appetites was secured at and by his creation. Tlie Catholic 
view, however, is right in asserting that if God had withdrawn 
Himself, this harmony would have been lost. But this divine 
presence was guaranteed to him—tacitly promised in bis very 
creation. In this state of sinlessness, too, the frequent visits of 
Jehovah would seem to be not so much supernatural appearances 
as the natural features peculiar to such a dispensation. We may, 
then, with more propriety, call the virtue of Adam the natural 
growth from an original endowment, rather than a super-added 
gift. The Pelagians held that his original state was one of moral 
indifference. But a moral being must have a tendency toward the 
I supreme good in order to be moral, though the will, in the majesty 
j of its freedom, may reverse that tendency. Pure indifference is an 
absolutely characterless slate—a state inconsistent with the posses¬ 
sion of any moral character whatever. The Socinians took the 
same view, but added that Adam’s righteousness was an acquisi¬ 
tion, and not a bestowment. But the acquisition seems to have 
been only a spiritual growth from a harmonious spiritual nature. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 

THE PmStEVAL ECONOlir. 

Adam was placed undet' an economy simple in form, but fruitful 
in possibilities—and possibilities, too, of opposite characters. On 
the one hand, it might eventuate in a purely legal economy, where 
all evil would be excluded by the free self-determination of the soul, 
•and where obedience would receive its full reward. On the other 
hand, it might invite a redemptive interposition, where sin would 
bo mastered, either in the acceptance or in the rejection of the 
proffered grace, ns this acceptance or this rejection cnlminated in 
in the bliss of heaven or the woes of hell. 

But the primeval economy itself embraced simply a great pledge 
and a great tost. The promise of life on obedience, and the threat¬ 
ening of death on disobedience went together; for they were 
counterparts of each other. They were positive and negative sides 
of one and the same trial. The one presented the incentives, and 
the other the sanctions, of a holy life, as these were found in the 
rewards and in the penalties of the divine law. They were thus 
tile complements of each other—each serving to give force and 
fullness of import to the other. Thus the preference of the fruit of 
one tree was the rejection of the fruit of the other. If Adam 
stretched out bis hand toward either one, he thereby withdrew it 
from the other; for both trees stood side by side, and addressed at 
the same time, in their natural appearance, his senses, and in their 
symbolic import, his moral consciousness. Adam could not choose 
the fruit of the one without, at the same time, consciously reject¬ 
ing the fruit of the other. If he should eat of the fruit of the tree 
of life, he would thereby abstain from partaking of the forbidden 
fruit. In this case he would have learned the knowledge of good 
and evil by choosing the good for his portion, and would have 
secured for himself the promised blessing ol life. If, on the contrary, 
he partook of I he forbidden fruit, be would thereby reject the fruit 
of the tree of life. lu this case he would learn the knowledge of 
good and evil by the choice of evil for his portion, and would bring 
upon himself the penalty of death. Thus the great proximate 
object of both symbols, in their relation to each other, was to 
awaken Adam’s moral oonsciousness—so that he -might become, in 
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the fullest sense of the word, a man—a free personal beiirff. Ho 
was not to become such by becotnins a sinner, but by becoming the 
subject of moral law, and thus exercising a free self-determination 
—a free self-decision—in the choice of evil or of good. 

The position of these trees with their symbolical import in Ihe 
midd of the garden, has a special significance. It shows that they 
held a central place—a place of supreme importance, in relation 
to the well-being of Adam. All the other trees might be enjoyed 
at pleasure, for they ministered to his natural life, and ministered 
to it by their own proper virtues; while those alone by the special 
appointment of God were made to address his power of free self-" 
decision, and thus to awaken his moral solf-consciousness—and so 
had to do only with his higher spiritual life. 

The symbology of Eden deserves a still further brief notice; 
The two central trees of the garden were literal trees; but received 
I their respective names, not from the effects that their fruits would 
I produce—a conception too materialistic to be entertained at all— 
but from their symbolic import. The tree of life was so called, 

! because it was the symbolic assurance that God would bestow the 
1 gift of life on Adam, if he should partake of its fruits, rather than 
i of the fruit of the other central tree of Paradise. The tree of the 
I knowledge of good and evil was so called because it was the visible 
teat of bow man was to come to this knowledge; namely, by the 
'i choice of the good in preference to the evil, or of evil in preference 
I to the good. The partaking of it was death, for it involved the 
rejection of the tree of life. The non-partaking of it was life; for 
it involved the partaking of the tree of life. The eating of the 
fruit of one was an act of faith; while the eating of the fruit of the 
other was an act of unbelief. There was no room for a moral 
neutrality. 

The threatened penalty could be known to Adam chiefly in a 
negative way; namely, as the privation of all that he had hitherto 
enjoyed in life, and of all that he could enjoy in the endless future. 
The term death would undoubtedly convey to him the general 
idea of a separation from God, though he could not well conceive 
just how, in all respects, that separation could be carried into 
effect. Doubtless he would feel that it was not the annihilation of 
his being, but the reversal of his life. 
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Tfc will be seen from the previous discussiou, that the view there 
taken was that Adam was created with a body naturally mortal, 
but with the pledge , of immortality, conditioned on his partaking 
■of the tree of life. Thus the immortality of the bodily nature was 
a gift, rather than an endowment. 

This general view is supported by I Cor. 15:45, where, in a 
quotation from Gen, 2:7, Adam is called a living soul. Here the 
original Hebrew is to be translated, “a living creature”—a phrase 
which is applied to animal life. It finds countenance, too, in I Cor. 
16:47, where it is said-; “The first man is of the earth, earthy.” 
Hero the allusion is to the declaration in Gen. 2:7, ‘‘God made man 
•of the dust of the earth.” Adam’s nature became a dying ona, 
■outwardly by his being cut off from the pledge of life, and inward¬ 
ly by his falling under the process of death itself. For a time 
the garden remained intact, and Adam was exiled forever from its 
enclosure. Thecherubitn must guard the entrance to Eden. There 
can be no move recovery—no restoration, simply as such. Man can 
never become just what he was before the fall, or just what he 
might have boon if he had remained loyal in spite of the tempta¬ 
tion. But heaven may take the place of Eden, and man may be 
redeemed, and so more than restored to his former condition; that 
is, he may be glorified. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE FALL OF THE RACE. 

SECTION FIRST. 

’rns APOSTASY OP ADAtf. 

Adam could not become himself without a trial of some kind. 
His natural life might move on serenely from its center to its goal, 
symmetrical in its proportions, and beautiful in its manifestations; 
but it would be on the low plane of an unconsoious moral necossi* 
ty_tbe plane of sinlessnesa, without positive holiness. He must 
be placed under some positive law—a law which should touch aU 
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sides of bis nature—his love of the good and his sense of the right, 
his love of the beautiful and his thirst for knowledge, his physical 
cravings and his spiritual yearnings—above all, as overlooking alb 
his power of free self-deteriuiuation. The tree of life and’ tile tree 
of knowledge of good and evil were made the means by which his 
whole nature was thus roused into special activity, and by which a 
aew moral character was freely developed and determinedi 

Some test, then, was natural, and not arbitrary; for some test 
was essential to the highest form of moral life. The' special teat 
selected can not bo regarded as in any way arbitrary, unless it can 
be shown to be unsuited either to the nature or to the surround¬ 
ings of Adam himself. This does not seem to- have been-the case. 
It was given in a very clear and brief form, and iu a solemn 
manner, so as to imprint itself at once on the memory. Besides, 
it found, a permanent expression in symbolic forms—forms easy of 
apprehension by our first parents. The issues made accorded' 
with the nature of the choice, and each issue was placed on a level 
with the other. The choice of good must in the nature of the case 
insure life, and the choice of evil must necessarily insure death. 
In either case the form of life would be elevated immeasurably 
above what it was before the trial came, though in its contents ib 
might be one of real freedom or of real bondage. 

The very announcement of the law of Paradise awakened in our 
first parents a germinal personality, so that man was at the outset 
distinguished from the brutes. His naming the animals, and so 
distinguishing himself from them all, brings out this sigiiificaut 
fact. But this incipient porsomil life must remaiu in its incipiency 
till the actual choice between the good and evil should take place. 

• That choice could not well be made till the natural life of Adam> 
had become fully developed and bad completed itself. Before this 
development was reached, our first parents were accustomed to- 
remain away from the center of the garden till the cool of the day, 
and then to come there for evening worshipj see Gen. 3:8-9. They 
were content with their natural life, relieved as it was by the dailjy 
symbolic ■ presence of Jehovah. But the time would soon come 

when the natural resources of Paradise would be exhausted_when 

the first glow of experience of its innocent pleasures would havw 
passed away. It was then that they returned early from the but- 
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skirts of the garden to its center. They were drawn there by the 
longintrs of their souls. They dimly and vaguely craved a higher 
life, and so unconsciously sought some such trial, and some such 
test. In fact, they were ready for the actual trial that was to be 
made. Here also the tempter came. That trial ensued. Eve was 
deceived. Adam yielded. Both fell from their integrity. When 
evening came and Jehovah called them to worship near his owa 
chosen symbols, they were not there, for they had become aposta¬ 
tes. We are to note: 

First. The apparent origin of this moral apostasy. The follow¬ 
ing points are to be considered: 

A. The inward condition of Adam just prior to the temptation. 
This has already been involved in the previous paragraphs; but 
will, from its importance, bear n repetition here. Adam' was 
created with a tendency toward God. This tendency, however, was 
a tendency of his nature, rather than of his conscious purpose and 
fixed habit. His moral perfection wos thus primitive, and not 
definitive in its character. There was the simple spontaneous love 
of the good, but no conscious choice of that good as the only goat 
of his life. He is summoned to make that supreme choice, though 
it necessarily involves the. dread alternative of life and death. This 
summons comes from within, and is but the echo of the voice of 
God from without and above. In obedience to that summons he, 
with his companion, leaves the other trees of the garden, and 
approaches the two central trees—the test-tree and the pledge-tree 
of Paradise. They are there ready to make their supreme choice, 

B. The outward conditions at the time of the temptation. 
Adam and Eve wore in the presence of the divinely appointed 
symbols, by which their loyalty was to be tested. They know their 
moaning. The law of Paradise had for them an objective validity. 
It was symbolized in living forms before their eyes. Its great 
incentives and great sanctions were present in their memories, and 
loomed up with their unknown eventualities in their imaginations. 
In these surroundings was present an alien personage. He is 
termed the Serpent. It is not material for our purpose whether 
wo consider the term here used as the name of Satan himself, or 
regard it as the designation of the form of animal life—real or 
assumed—which Satan utilized to make his temptation more 
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effective. The Mosaic narrative teaches us that a tempter was 
present, and Christ and his apostles have in some way identified 
him with Satan himself; seeJohnS: 44; Kom. 16: 20; I JohnSiS; 

Rev. 12: 9; 20: 2. It is certain, however, that our first parents 
recognized only the serpent. ^ 

C. The temptation. Satan addressed Eve as the weaker of the 
two individuals wbo were before him; see I Cor. 11: 3. For this 
purpose he disguised himself under one of the familiar forms of the 
garden. In his insidious approaches, he leaves out of account the 
great promise of God, and deals only with his prohibition. He 
thus busies himself exclusively with one side of the divine law, and 
that the least attractive—the side of authority and of penalty. He 
purposely makes no reference whatever to the great promise of life 
on obedience. He does not deal even with the prohibition in the 
distinct form in which it was given by God; but leaves out the 
specific designation of the tree of knowledge of good and ovil, and 
so weakens the import in the divine injunction. He begins by 
asking a general question, expressive of surprise that there should 
be any limitation at all. In her answer, Eve simply calls the tree 
whose fruit had been forbidden “the tree in the midst of the gar« , 

den.” The solemn impression of its meaning has thus been 
allowed to fade avyay from her mind and heart. The tempter has 
already gained a hearing, and he now speaks with confidence and 
assurance. Ha boldly questions the motives of the Law-giver Him¬ 
self. He denies that the threatened evil will follow. He even 
insists that the greatest blessings would ensue upon her eating of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

In this last point—the great decisive point in the temptation— 

Satan uttered his falsehood under the cover of a truth. His dec¬ 
laration; “Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,” comports 
with Jehovah’s statement: “Behold the man has become as one of 
us, to know good and evil.” Man would indeed become like God 
in the choice of evil; but nevertheless it would be the choice of 
death. The natural image of God would thus become complete; 
but the moral image would be utterly lost. God sought to have 
man become a sovereign by the choice of the good. Satan urged j 

him to become a sovereign by the choice of evil, He exalted ' 

sovereignty at the expense of goodness—nay, ho made goodness to 
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COQsiat in man’s sovereipiiity, and so appealed to the love of power 
natural to the human heart, and thus awakened that passion—that- ly 
pride of the soul—which separates it farthest possible from God. 

The temptation seems to have created at first a bewilderment in 
the mind of Eve. She had no experience of falsehood. She was 
led to accept the words of the serpent by the very natural trustful¬ 
ness of her nature, and her soul was at once in suspense as to 
whose words, those of the Creator or those of the creature, she 
should believe. If her judgment here had been independent of all 
selfish hope, no hesitation could have found place in her soul. 
But the serpent had spoken with assurance, and Adam had 
remained silent, and so had given his consent to the views of the 
tempter. Her moral judgment had become confused, and Satan 
bad gained more than half a victory. The moral process, we may 
believe, was rapid in the e.xtreme. She responded to his tempta¬ 
tion, and began to look upon the fruit ns the means of a higher 
intellectual elevation, and as tho source of satisfaction to her lower 
nature. The results in her consciousness seem to have been the 
following; Hesitation, Unbelief, Pride, and Sensuality. 

Essentially the same process doubtless took place in the mind of 
Adam. Ho was with her at the time, and, if he hesitated at all, 
his hesitation was mastered when she offered him the fruit. He 
was her natural protector—tho head of the first family in the order 
of time, and so the bend of the race, and for this reason is promi¬ 
nent in the condemnation. 

Second. The Beal Origin of the Apostasy. Tho apparent origin 
helps to account only for tho occasion of tho full; but not for the 
fall itself. It still remains a mystery why Eve should have listened 
to the tempter rather than to her Maker. For loyalty to God 
must have been to her the supreme good. If her disobedience was 
simply the result of confusion of thought—a confusion which 
involved no perversity of feeling or intention—then it lacked a 
morol element, and was a mere mistake, to which no guilt could be 
imputed. If that bewilderment involved unbelief, how shall we 
account for the origin of such a state in a sinless soul ? For unbe¬ 
lief would necessitate a moral and radical change, and no tempta¬ 
tion from without con accouut for such a transgression. It is true 
that Eve had no holy habits; but she had a natural tendency 
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toward God, and perfeot parity of mind and heart; and why, 
notwithatandiug the temptation, should she have chosen the evil 
instead of the good? If we refer the origin of this choice to her 
free will, and regard the temptation as the condition of that choice, 
though not in the strict sense ns its cause, we are undoubtedly in 
the right. We make, however, no explanation of the choice; but 
simply state the fact, and the conditions under which the choice 
was made. Free will, in a sinless being, does certainly account for 
the possibility of sin; but for its nossibilitv alone. It does not 
make it evident why a sinless soul should choose evil rather than 
I good. No theory of the will whatever, that leaves man in his 
' integrity, can possibly give a solution of that mystery. It must 
! ever remain, even apart from its relation to ^he divine character, 
one of the enigmas of life. 

Third. The Consequences to Adam himself. These are summed 
up in the death of Adam—not the death of the body alone, nor of 
the soul alone; but in the death of both, and that not as a tran¬ 
sient penalty, but as a permanent penal condition. Let us briefly 
note the following points; 

A. Physical Death. Adam is cut off from the tree of life. The 
process of death ensues. This is the ground of manifold diseases, 
and the source of every kind of physical pain. It is the form in 
which the curse of God outwardly reveals itself. If Adam had 
obeyed his Maker, and chosen the tree of life, and eaten of its 
I fruit, and so had reached the conscious knowledge of good and evil 
I by the choice of the good, he would have had the pledge of the 
completion of the life he had thus begun; the pledge of a transfig- 
) uration and of a translation to a higher sphere. It would have 
come to him, and after him to every soul, on their reaching the 
goal of their earthly life. Their departure would have been a day 
i of glad festivities. So much is involved in the promise of life. 

B. Spiritual Death. This is the moral separation, broad and 
deep, between the sinner and God. His position is changed by his 
guilt; for he is now a foe, and not a friend of God. He is under 
condemnation. His moral nature is changed by pollution, and he 
is thus infinitely removed from the holiness of his Maker. This 
spiritual death is the source of all forms of moral evil he can expe¬ 
rience, as they rise and culminate in remorse and despair. 
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C. Eternal Death. This spiritual death is a permanent condi¬ 
tion. Sin is mastered in the perfection of its penalty. 

Fourth. The Ciirse on the Serpent. Satan presents himself as 
a serpent, and is treated as such. The community of life in some 
•way established between the tempter and brute is the ground for 
the curse falling on both. 

Fifth. The Effect on Nature, Before the apostasy of the race, 
nature is represented as a garden, and all creatures are spoken of 
as standing in friendly relations to Adam. This relation seems to 
liave been changed on the introduction of sin. In Eom. 8:19-22 
■the inanimate world is spoken of as longing for redemption—for a 
participation in the glorihcation of the children of God. This 
seems to point to a previous community of life, by which the world, 
animate and inanimate, was to share in the fall and in the recovery. 
Possibly the earth is to be fitted up for animal life of a higher 
order than existing species, and in this way all nature is also to be 
glorified. Man may hereafter hold some connection with his old 
dwelling-place. Animals are not to be immortal, but animal life is 
to reappear on the reformed earth. 

Nature has not changed, nor has the brute creation changed. 
The only thing that has changed is the relation in which they stand 
to man. He has put himself in antagonism to them, creating an 
antagonism on their part, which has become hereditary, so that the 
friendly relations have been destroyed. The very forces of nature 
are now very often his most relentless foes. Whatever view we 
may take of this mystery, one thing is certain, and that is that the 
law of eongruity here holds good. Man’s inward state corresponds 
to his outward condition. The sinner’s destiny and doom are thus 
indicated by the world in which ho lives—a world not indeed 
without a promise and without a hope, but yet full of signs of 
divine wrath. 


• SECTION SECOND. 

THE COnliUPTlON AND OUILT OF THE IIACB. 

The apostasy of Adam was the fall of the race. His first sin 
affected not his person alone, but also his nature. It was not the 
loss of any acquired virtue—else he alone would have suffered. It 
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was the loss of his original rectitude, and so carried with it the 
loss of a natural tendency toward God. It was even more than 
: this; for it was the reversal of that tendency—the creation in 
human nature of a positive bias toward evil. It was thus 
; not merely the first sin among many transgressions of a like kind; 
but it was the sin—the only one of its kind possible in human his¬ 
tory. It was not simply a specific violation of moral law, altering 
the direction of the individual, but the generic life-choice of evil, 
altering the moral nature of man, and so changing the moral typo 
’of the race. 

As Adam was the head of the race, so this central and fontal sin 
I determined the moral character of the race. For all were sem- 
inally and potentially and ideally in him. For he fixed the type of 
all, and generated the substance of all. All his posterity tell in and 
with him, for all derived a common nature from him, and were 
made to resemble their prototype. His act was their act—their 
ideal and impersonal act—by virtue of a common life-origin. His 
sin was their sin, and his guilt their guilt, in so far ns they all 
shared in his fallen nature. His punishment, too, was their pun¬ 
ishment, in its generic bearings, and in its impress on the constitu¬ 
tion of the individual. All were not in him ns separate individual 
persons. As persons we represent ourselves alone before God. 
Adam also stood alone in his separate personality, and bore alone 
the personal consequences of bis guilt. But all, as samples of a 
common nature, were in him. This original sin, and guilt, and 
punishment fell on Adam’s nature, and so on human nature, and 
so again upon that nature as it is individualized in the descendants 
of Adam. The divine wrath expresses itself in the copies and 
exemplars of that nature, aside from the emergence of the free per¬ 
sonal life of the individual soul. The penalties of this common 
corruption are thus executed in this life alone, in and on that 
constitution of body and of soul which underlies personal life and 
personal responsibility. The person is accountable only for his 
own sins, though they are conditioned by his native corruption. 

We are not to suppose that we inherit nothing but evil from 
Adam—that our nature is totally corrupt in every respect and every 
direction. Such is not the fact. It is at war with human experi¬ 
ence, and in conflict with the teachings of Scripture, For they 
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I'ca'cli US that while our depravity is radical and fatal, so that we 
can not redeem ourselves, we are still capable ot being redeemed. 
Thus, with a dominant bias to evil running through human life, 
every soul appears with something of ils original nobility of na- i 
tuie. 

Though Adam is the very fountain of moral evil, yet between 
him and ourselves there are a thousand channels, which not only 
niter the direction, but vary the character of the original stream. 
The sad inheritance of evil is very far from being in all respects the 
same in all men. The variation is as endless as the number of 
separate individualities. We mark it in the distinct races and sep¬ 
arate families which make up the life of humanity, and we trace it 
in the historical development of different nationalities. This Vari¬ 
ation does not spring altogether from a number of separate indi¬ 
vidualities and the countless interaction of their lives, nor from the 
dominant power of the great leaders of society. Even with these 
tnodilications of the statement, it would not be true that we are 
swayed alone by hereditary influence. There are social life-forces 
to which we aro subjected, altogether independent of its potency. 
Nature, with her physical features, her soil, and her climate, has 
power to make her own impression on those who are dependent on 
her bounties. But greater than all this is the personality itself, 
with its own reactive power and the mighty reactive agencies it can 
create and utilize. These agencies may be embraced in those edu¬ 
cative institutions and processes and results which mark the 
intellectual life of a people. There still remains one other element 
which enters in to change the current of human sinfulness—the 
presence of the Spirit of God. It is this which awakens the better 
latencies of our nature, as well as resists its depraved tendencies 
Still its very power to radically alter human life, carries along with 
it a testimony clear and distinct to the universality and depth of 
■our common depravity. We are forced, then, to conclude that, in 
spite of all these reactive influences, every human soul is born with 
a vitiated tendency. 

It is not, however, culture or grace that is transmitted. Tho 
child of the Christian is not thereby born a Christian, nor is the 
child of the scholar thereby born with scholarly instincts and nspi- 
latious. It depends on how radical and how complete the moral 
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cbftnge in the parent becomes, whether the better elements' of his 
new character will be transmitted to his posterity or not. We may- 
well believe that the child born of a Christian mother would, as a 
rule, be in moral advance of a child born in heathendom. But- 
since the nature of a regenerated soul has still radically defective- 
elements, BO the child of every Christian parent must come into the- 
world with a bias to sin. 

The common sinfulness and guilt of human nature finds its sup¬ 
port in the following considerations: 

First. The Testimony of the Scriptures. The moral condition 
of the race, before and after the deluge, is given in Gen. 6: 5, and 
8: 21, as naturally depraved, Christ requires his disciples to oiler 
the daily prayer, "Forgive us our sins,” and he expressly declares; 
that “Whatsoever is born of flesh is flesh.” Paul uses stronger 
language, and affirms that all men are “By nature the children of 
wrath.” The apostles frequently use the term World, to denote 
our common depraved life, in its state of alienation from God. It 
is the uniform representation of Christ and his early disciples, 
that salvation is impossible, except by virtue of an inward, radical, 
spiritual change; a becoming a new creature; a passing from death 
to life. Thus, by implication and by positive statements, as well as 
by the general drift of Scriptural teaching, man is represented as 
both depraved and guilty, by virtue not alone of his practice, but 
of his inborn tendency; see Ps. 61:6; 68:3; 13.48:8; Eom. 6:12— 
19; Gal. 5: IT. Christ’s commendation of the child as a pattern of 
natural humility and trust is not in conflict with tiiis view; for 
these traits co-exist with the inborn bias to evil; a bias which 
dominates the growing personality. 

Second, The testimony of experience and observation confirms 
this view. Evil appears before conscious moral life; and as soon 
as that life is awakened, it is awakened with a sense of sin and 
guilt. Conscience condemns us as soon as it begins to exercise its 
office, and condemns us for the evil which already has possession of 
our souls. Thus this moral degeneracy not only appears at the 
beginning of our lives, but appears as regnant in every line of free 
self-determination. Whenever the good impulses of nature come 
in direct conflict with this selfish tendency, they invariably and 
inevitably go down. They play on the surface of the soul and vary 
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the forms which this selfishness may tahe on, and exercise partial 
and temporary restraints; but never gain a decisive victory over it- 
In the new life called forth by Christ, the Christian becomes pro¬ 
foundly conscious of both sin and redemption. Repentance, even, 
does not concern itself with isolated sins, so much ns with that 
fountain of corruption and guilt which it finds in its own souL 
The soul feels that it has had something to do with the very spiiog 
of moral evil itself; with its own depraved dispositions, affections, 
and tastes, and so feels more or less personally guilty for them. 
This Christian consciousness is thus n witness to a depravity ii> 
which the natural and personal elements have blended and grown 
together. While he feels that the degree of his guilt is lessened 
by his native corruption, he also feels that he is personal'y guilty 
in so far as his will has entered into this corruption itself, That 
it has so entered in, he has no doubt whatever. The partial palli¬ 
ation here indicated, grounded in the fact that we do not create 
our natures, and do not create our natural bias to evil, is also sup- 
ix)rted by the Scriptures; see Luke 23; 34; .4cts 3: 17; Rom. 10:2; 
I Tim. 1: 13, in all of which cases the ultimate ground of palliation 
is found iu the depraved nature. But Christ distinctly afiirms, on 
the other hand, that out of the heart proceeds moral evil, and Ha 
and his apostles plainly imply that personal guilt grows up in and 
with the guilt of nature. For the germinaut personality runa 
through the whole period of infancy and childhood. 

It is a relief to know that the sense of this natural depravity is 
one of the great bonds of a common Christian sympathy, as it is the 
condition of a common redemption in Christ. 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE THEOniES OF OltlOINAL SIM. 

Original sin is the sin and sinfulness of the race. The scholastics 
designated the initial and fontal act as peccatum originate originans, 
and the consequent state as peccalmn originate originatum. 

The difficulties iu realizing the origin of sin, so far as they relate 
to the siulessness of Adam, have already been noticed. We may 
restate them in a summary form, thus: Adam had exhausted his 
natural life, and thus experienced a sense of incompleteness. The 
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cfrowing dssire to advance was thus a natural impulse, and was 
met by a formal summons on the part of God to make that 
advance—an advance to the state of free and full personality. Two 
■ways were presented—one in the choice of the £jood—an advance 
m a relative, but real freedom, by the choice of God ns his portion; 
the other in thechoiceof evil, in an absolute but false freedom, by 
the choice of self for his portion. God called to one path; the 
tempter to the opposite. Satan appealed to the love of free self- 
determination, especially to the aversion to self-restraint, and thus 
allured Adam t(» the choice of freedom for its own sake—to 
unlimited freedom—to absolute independence, and in that to real 
bondage—in short, to the making of .self his god. But thin explains 
the possibility of temptation, and so of buman sin, and notliing 
more. For how could temptation make the principle of self-love, 
though only in a sinless being without holy habits, a stronger 
motive power than the simple love of God ? 

When we attempt to conceive of the origin of moral evil in rela¬ 
tion to the divine causality, we encounter a like dillijulty. As a 
fact in the world-plan, we would naturally ascribe it to the Author 
of that plan. But since power waits on love iu creation and in 
providence, we noUld as naturally be led to deny that moral evil 
could find any place iu the moral order of the universe. Thus we 
reach a moral antimony in our thinking. We may aflirm that the 
possibility of sin is involved iu the creation of beings in the image 
of God. This is doubtless true. But the question returns, why 
could not God have secured the choice of the good ? And if he 
could have secured it, why did he not do so ? We have to content 
ourselves with the view that, as he had limited himself by the 
creation of his own image, so ho would abide by this self-limita¬ 
tion, which, however, is not absolute. The sinner, though free in 
his sinfuluess, is yet under the direct power of the Almighty. God 
gives scope for the development of sin; but only to accomplish 
higher ends and grander results. The divine policy of condition- 
j ing and mastering sin, is wiser than the policy of exclusion, or of 
direct and immediate extinction. In this view, sin is the independ¬ 
ent act of the creature, apart from the divine causality. The will¬ 
power comes from God and rests on God. But the guilty exercise 
of that power is the act of the creature alone. Here the efficiency 
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of the creature is apart from the efficiency of God. Here Godi 
limits Himself, though only relatively and for a time, and only to 
make that limitation the great means of his own glorification. 

Hegel held to the neccessity of evil, as the condition of the good. 
In his view the necessity for its origin and for its destruction is one- 
and the same. Evil is, in fact, only such if it te perpetual. It- is 
provided for; but only in order that it may be overcome. In 
harmony with this governing thought, he explains the'nature of 
evil itself. We give his words in their seeming contradictious, 
“Evil is an adherence to naturalism.” It is “the self withdrawment 
of the &jo from a state of nature,” His meaning is simply thisi 
Evil IS blind desire passing into free will. It is the transition of the 
will, still cloyed with nature, into tiie free life of the spirit. This 
movement is a necessary one. Every step in the ascent is a tran¬ 
sient evil, essential to the reaching of a higher good. But to this 
theory we may object that, when applied to explain the worst forms 
of human sin it is either ludicrous or blasphemous, according as 
we look upon it iu a serious light or otherwise. We cannot- 
consider human crimes as marking an ahuormal development of 
moral evil, without destroying the very idea of that evil itself. 
But the broad objection remains, that the theory of necessity, if 
strictly adhered to, transfers all responsibility from the creature to 
the Creator, and so annihilates what it seeks to explain. It is 
essentially pantheistic in its character. If God had been conceived 
as a person, and the tbeislic idea bad been received as a regnant 
one, then the Hegelian system would have been essentially ortho¬ 
dox. 

One thing is certain, and that is, that the fact of sin is a decisive 
argument for original sin. If sin, iu the proper sense of the word, 
exists at all; namely, as involving responsibility, guilt and punish¬ 
ment, then it had its origin in time, and in the free will of the 
creature, and this origin must consist iu some irrational and dread¬ 
ful break of the creature with his Creator. This origin and the 
subsequent spread of moral evil have received various explanations. 
We here give the more important ones: 

First. The Theory of Pre-existence. This view is manifestly an 
after-thought, to escape difficulties. We have already stated our- 
objections to this theory. The attempt to explain native depravity 
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by aacribinfT its origin to an extra-mundane character is inconsis¬ 
tent with the facts in the case. For our innate corruption takes on 
from the very beginning special forms and tendencies. This bias 
to evil exists only in these germinant forms. The alien form is 
identical with the alien spirit. Now these special vicious tenden¬ 
cies are beyond question, our sad inheritances. They come from 
our ancestors in this world, and not from our pre-existence in 
another and spiritual world. Besides, the oneness of our race life, 
now generally accepted by the thinkers of our time, is opposed to 
any such idea, For if the theory of pre-existence be true and this 
application of it be allowable, then the unity of our common life is 
broken in upon by every soul that enters it from another and 
higher world. We may admit the great and wonderful variations 
of this life by the free self-determinations of the individual, but 
this is a very different thing from the continuous breaks in the very 
chain of human existence itself. 

Second. The Pelagian View. Every soul enters the world pure. 
It is endangered by the feebleness of its powers, and imperiled 
by bad examples. These examples lead to a fatal imitation, and 
this imitation leads to a moral habit of sin. Thus every soul falls 
by itself. But this theory is wholly inadequate. Our first parents 
had DO bad example to imitate, nor had they at the outset the 
feebleness of infancy. Besides, the Pelagian view ignores the fact 
of a common nature, and so of a common redemption. It sets 
aside the great law of inheritance—the inheritance of mental and 
moral traits, as well as of physical peculiarities. It presents 
human beings as aggregates of forces, without any inward affinity, 
or any identity of life. Birth has no special significuncy. It is 
simply the way in which God creates isolated individuals. It does 
not easily acccount for the absolute universality of sin, and for its 
domin'ance in the earliest stage of life. On Pelagian principles, we 
could not affirm the absolute certainty, that all would become 
sinners as soon as they become moral agents. 

Third. The Arminian View. There are inborn propensities, 
which lead to sin, but which are not sinful. Without God’s grace, 
men is sure to fall into utter ruin. But this grace itself is a 
compensation for this liability to a state of hopeless sinfulness. 
In fact, original sin is simply a malady—a diseaso-^a degeneracy, 
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^nongh it ia such a malady as will make it certain that all will 
become sinners. Limborcb held to a physical degeneracy alone. 
Wesley believed in a moral corruption, the guilt of which was 
removed by Christ. Others decilbe the common sinfulness as the 
tlominance of the sensuous impulses in human nature. The 
Arminians hold that native corruption is rather the occaraon of sin, 
than sin itself, and that sin begins with moral agency and is limited 
to the acts of the individual person. 

This view is faulty, since it seems to empty grace of its proper 
meaning. The gifts of grace may balance the ills of the fall; but 
they can not be termed a compensation; for that implies a claim on 
the part of the sinner, and to that extent destroys bis sinfulness. 
Besides, the terms malady and disease seem to be out of place, 
because our natures caixy along with them a germinant personali¬ 
ty. We are, even before lull responsibility, more than animals. 
In the earliest showings of life, there is a personal element, how¬ 
ever weak it may be. By virtue of this fact, and by virtue, too, of 
n community of life between ourselves and Adam, we are justified 
in speaking of a guilt of nature. This guilt of nature does not 
make us responsible in our personal character, except in so far 
forth as the will makes itself felt in the nature. The remark of 
Coleridge is here not wholly out of place, when he says; “Calvin¬ 
ism is a iamb in wolf’s clothing; while Arminianism is a wolf in 
iamb’s clothing.” This is true, however, only when these opposing 
views are pushed to their extremes. 

Fotirih. The Theory of Hereditary Depravity. Many theolog¬ 
ians content themselves simply with this explanation of our 
common depravity. But this is inadequate, since it does not clearly 
connect our depraved state with Adam. It is certainly true, as far 
as it goes; but it ignores the essential difficulties of the problem. 

Fifth. The Theory of a Federal Headship. Adam is appointed 
by the sovereign will of God to act for his posterity. He is our 
agent, and we must assume the responsibility of his doings. There 
is thus a legal imputation of his guilt to us. Though not person¬ 
ally guilty, we are legally so considered and so treated. Our 
innate depravity is primarily the punis'nment which God inflicts 
upon us, by the withdrawal of his grace. Innocent ourselves, we 
are punished by being left to be siufuL The legal consequeacGB are 
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transferred from Adam to his posterity, not because of any naturn? 
relation to him, bnt because of a covenant relation; that is, a legat. 
connection, established by God Himself. In support of this view, 
it is frequently said. “As the soul is justifisd by the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, independent of its personal' holiness, so the' 
soul is condemned by the imputation of Adam’s transgression,, 
independent of its personal sinfulness. 

That we are right in this statement of the theory, we quote from- 
Dr. Hodge, and his son. Dr. Hodge the elder, says; “It is only 
on the principle of representation that the net of Adam can be said 
to be ours.” Again, “Men are born in a state of corruption as a 
punishment, and this corruption results from the withholding of 
divine influences.” He says, still more explicitly: “Hereditary 
depravity is a penal evil for Adam’s offence.” Dr. Hodge the 
younger, declares: “We become inherently depraved as a part of 
the penalty for Adam’s trangression.” Again, “The legal responsi-- 
bility of Adam’s sin is imputed to his descendants, and the inherit¬ 
ance from him of their corrupt nature is a consequence of that 
imputation.” 

This view of imputation was modified by Placmus, a PrenclT 
theologian of the seventeenth century. He held to a mediate 
imputatiou;- that is, am imputation of sin, because of its inher¬ 
itance. 

This view sacrifices our sense of responsibility to our sense of 
sin, and so confuses our moral consciousness. Imputation has a 
twofold aspect. It is either judicial or gracious in its character. 
As judicial, it is the reckoning to a man of just what belongs to 
him—it is holding him accountable for just what is his own. Thus 
the sin of .Adam is imputed to our common nature aud to all exem¬ 
plars of that nature, just because that nature originated in him and 
came fi'om him. It is imputed to us only in the sense and to the 
degree in which it is our own. Again, our sins are imputed to 
Christ only in the way and in the sense in which they are hisj 
namely, that He bears the consequences of them, and so be bears, 
as he enhances, their penalty. Any other imputation, as a judicial 
act of God, is unthinkable, because the moment we are held 
accountable for sins that are not our own—that moment we are- 
treated with the greatest injustice. Gracious imputation comes 
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ibBtoro na'in both a uegative and a positive form—the non-imputa¬ 
tion of sin, and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, to the 
believer. These are the complements of each other. Because God 
can graciously impKte what a soul does not possess, it does not 
follow that He can jndicially impute to the soul what it dues not 
iiiossess. diidiclal imputation does not allow an innocent being to 
be held guilty for the acts of an other. It is true that Christ is 
treated in some sense as a sinner, but only in so far as He identi¬ 
fies Himself with sinners. Again, we cannot affirm that God 
punishes sin by sin—least of all the sin of one by the sin of an 
other in any way dependent on that one. God does indeed punish 
sin by obduracy and by bliudness of heart and miud, but not 
strictly by sin itself; for sin involves an act of the creature. The 
■oOdurncy and the hardness of heart come by Divine law, and are 
a part of the ordained penalty. This phase of Calvinism is nomi- y 
nalistic in its character. 

Sixth. The Theory of Natural Headship. AH are in Adam. He 
is the representative of all, by reason of a real oneness with all— 
by virtue of a natural union with all. There is thus a community 
of life between Adam and his posterity. The vitiated state which 
each inherits, is the result of that first sin, in which each and every 
one seminally and potentially participated. Edwards affirms that 
the co-e.\isteQoe in the root and branches of the evil disposition, is 
the consequence of the union between Adam and his posterity; but 
not the consequence of the imputation of Adam’s sin. Adam's sin 
was the sin of his posterity, and so was truly and properly theirs, j 
and on this ground it was imputed to them. Thus Edwards makes j 
■the legal relatiou depend on the real relation. The fact that we ' 
find casual opinions in Edwards’ writings inconsistent with this 
view, is of no moment. His opinions are to be determined by the 
system which he wrought out; and on this point there can be no 
doubt whatever. The Calvinism here presented may be consider- ^ 
ed realistic in its character. 

The realistic view is, without doubt, the true one, provided it be 
not pressed beyond its proper bounds. JiLOu r natu re we are .one i, 
■wiUx_Adam ;_but not in our pergpns. The guilt of nature is to be 
■distinguished from the guilt of person. We must hold to the two- j 
fold relation in which Adam stood to his posterityj but the natural 
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htadahip must take precedence of the lesal headship. The trutli 
of the legal relation is found in the law under which Adam was 
placed. The truth of the natural relation is found in the fact thalt 
we were all in him by nature when be broke with his Maker, and 
80 ' all fell in and with him. Thus original sin was gathered up and 
centered in Adam’s violation of a positive law. No personal 
character is transferred from the one to the other;, but a vicious 
bias is generated and transmitted to all his posterity. 


SECTION JFOUKTH. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE nEPBESENTATIVE SVSTEAI. 

The idea of representation presupposes a community of life—a 
life common to all—a life held together by the bonds of blood and 
of sympathy. 

The human family constitutes such a community, and requires 
for its growth and perfection a double headship. It must originate 
in one human pair, and the first man must bo the first representa¬ 
tive. But the race must have its legitimate growth and its goal, 
and that growth and goal must be determined by the ideal man. 
He who incarnates human life and fully embodies its idea and its 
law, and so leads the race on to its perfection, becomes thereby its 
second and higher representative. The first is by creation the 
founder of the race; the second is by a supernatural birth, the 
guide and the goal of the race. 

The idea of representation presupposed, also, an assent on the 
part of those represented. This assent is the tacit covenant 
wrought into the very constitution of the soul itself. It finds 
expression in our earliest utterances and deepest yearnings. The 
family life is human life in miniature, We here see the instant and 
glad recognition of the father by the children as their representa¬ 
tive. And as the family grows up, each and every one gladly 
welcomes that member of the home circle as its bead, who most 
fully embodies its common traits and most honors its name by the 
nobility of bis charactar and life. Thus, in the great huroau 
family, we may say that Christ Himself is the response to the- 
yearnings and longings of humanity. 

But the eystem of representation needs to be considered moro 
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at length. The following points mnj bo noticed: 

Fii'nl. Some such system is everywhere present in Pro-vidence. 
In fact, this is true even in nature. The very idea of a plant- 
kingdom rests on the law of identity. Every correct classiS'Catioa 
has its basis in nature, and not in mere convenience. We see that 
the original pair constitute the beads of their own order or species. 

But in Providence this principle has richer and higher illustra¬ 
tions, both in organic life, and in those combinations which are 
essential to the well-being and progress of society. Thus the 
family, the nation, the race, are all instances of a community oi 
life, and all illustrate that system by which one individual is made 
to act for all, by whose conduct all are affected for good or for evil. 
The same may be said, though in a less degree, of the school, of 
thu church, and of the corporation; for these constitute commu¬ 
nities, though more artiBcinl in their character than the former. 
In partial sections of society, we notice how the industrious suffer 
for the idle, the learned for the ignorant, and the honest for the 
dishonest; and, in short, how each one is made in some way to 
represent others who are in some way dependent on him. This- 
reprobcntation, however, is most fully illustrated in the family life. 
Thus children suffer, by the vices of their parents, the most terri¬ 
ble evils—consequences which put them to the hazard of failure, 
even in this life. These results come to them both by inheritance, 
and by education, and by the regard in which they are held, not 
only by virtue of what they are in themselves, but by reason of 
their counoctious. Thus the crime of treason brings shame on the 
children of the traitor, as, on the other band, the lieroism of the 
patriot reflects honor on bis descendanta 

Second. The wisdom of the special and formal trial in Adam is- 
apparent. The plan under which individual human beings were 
to appear, was radically different from the plan under which the 
society of angels was to be formed. Additions to the one commu¬ 
nity were to be made by birth, and they were to grow to maturity 
by degrees; while the number of angels could be increased only by 
a specific creation—a creation full and complete at once. Thus 
the human family was to proceed from one single pair, and so to 
find in them its natural prototypes. This necessarily involved the 
principle of representation. 
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That this representation should not be divided between Adam 
nnd Eve, seems obvious. There must be a unitj in the family life. 
Hud Adam, as the stronger character, is made the real responsible 
head of tho race. 

The result of the trial depends on the way in which his free self- 
determination shall show itself. Ho is to pass to a higher life, 
and with him all his posterity—tho life of free conscious activity. 
Nature is to give place to person. Every one that shall be born 
into the world, is to appear with a germinnut and growing person¬ 
ality. Thus the form of human life is, in any event, to be higher 
than it was before. So much is absolutely secured by tho trial. 
This formal elevation of tho race is guaranteed, whether Adam is 
loyal to God or not. But the alternative of weal or of woe, must 
of necessity, accompany this passage to a higher plane of existence. 
For while the form of life becomes, by supremo self-decision, higher 
than it was before, yet the moral contents of that life may bo 
immeasurably lower, as, oh the other hand, in fullness it may 
become immeasurably richer and nobler. This grand alternative 
depending not on chance, but on tho self-decision of tho creature, 
seems to bo in harmony with the world-plan of God, in which Ho 
would crown creation with an image of Himself. 

The trial might have come in some other specific way, but any 
change in the symbols or in the surroundings would have been only 
a change of accidents. The essential thing was a positive test. 
The mere accompaniments of the transaction can be left out of the 
account. 

But possibly a positive statute of any kind might bo dispensed 
with, and a natural trial might have ensued. This view deserves a 
brief notice. It is obvious that a mere sinless life, in beings fitted 
for a life of positive holiness, could never constitute their proper 
destination. Either a positive law must call forth a longing for 
something higher and better, or an inward impulse must in soma 
way awaken a free personal life. It is difilcult to see how this 
latent impulse could be brought forth, without some outward objec¬ 
tive law by which it might be awakened. Possibly it would have 
started into life by virtue of its own energy. In this case, Adam 
might have done violence to the cravings of his organism, or might, 
on the other hand, have abandoned himself to his organic passions. 
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He might have exercised bis free will either in a seosuous self- 
indulgence, or in n repression of bis natural instincts and passions. 
In either case, he would have become out of harmony with himself, 
for the body is not to be made either the tyrant or the slave of the 
soul. This disharmony would have been the natural result of a 
growing inward impulse, left without outward guidance. But even 
this could hardly be termed a trial, since no real issue would be 
pi-esented to the moral consciousness of Adam, In order that such 
an issue might be made, ho must be called on to choose between 
some form of duty, and some form of personal gratification— 
between objects unlike in kind. It would seem that such a choice 
could not be made, except iu the presence of some outward objec¬ 
tive law given by his Maker. 

Under some positive law, then, the head of the race must make 
his supreme life-choice. The trial does and must gather itself up 
in one critical decisive moment—the moment of obedience or diso¬ 
bedience. For in this one decision, Adam asserts his free and full 
personality. There was no reason to believe, prior to the event, 
that Adam could not have chosen the good, and so have confirmed 
forever his posterity iu the love and favor of God. God had made 
provision for his favorable choice, in the great incentives and great 
sanctions to obedience which he had connected with the very law 
of Paradiso. If the fact of a personal tempter increased the 
danger, it also invited a subsequent intervention. That our first 
parents were not aware of the tremendous issues involved in their 
nets, may be true. But if they at all knew their own natures, they 
must have known that it would affect an unborn posterity. It is 
to be remembered that no one ever knows all the results of his own 
sins, or is ever fully alive to those results which he does know. 

Third. The capabilities of this system. 

A. This representative system is the basis of the family life, 
and of all that grows out of it. We are not united chiefly by 
interest, by friendship, by common views, but by blood. In the 
language of the Scriptures, we are “of one blood.’’ Homo is possi¬ 
ble with us, but not with the angels. The idea of the family life is 
at least partially realized. What is best and noblest in this world 
is found in the domestic circle. A Christian home is the best 
type of heaven itself. Here the fountains of sympathy are open. 
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and here the mutual responsibilities of parent and child, of brother 
and sister, of husband and wife, find place, and here only. 
There are richer associations connected with the name of father 
and mother, than there can be with the name of cherubim or 
seraphim. In the rightly constituted family, the most beautiful 
characters and the sweetest lives are generated and developed. 
And, in a fallen world like the present, there could be no organized 
society, were it not for these bonds of blood. Thus it is that that 
government is most enduring, other things being equal, where the 
national feeling is one with the sentiment of race. 

B. In SHch a system, and such only, general reforms and 
revivals of virtue and religion are possible. No soul is isolated 
from its fellows, but stands in vital relations with them. Thus we 
are able to approach men, not merely as single individuals, but ns 
members of a community. Thus a common moral sentiment may 
be created, and a public conscience may be formed, and thus, ton, 
there may be generated saving moral currents, which shall make 
themselves felt everywhere. These unconscious inlliiences, more 
subtle and all-pervnding than those of which we are distinctly con ■ 
scious, in reality have most to do wioh generating and maintaining 
all great revivals of virtue and of religion. It is in virtue of such a 
community of life, in times of religious awakening, that a slight 
touch of the secret chords of sympathy wilt ofteu avail more than 
any burst of eloquence or any logical presentation of the truth, 
however clear and argumentative it may be. 

C. This system allows of an incarnation of the Son of God. 
Had there been no common nature He could not have assumed it. 
There might have been an alliance with some one individual, but it 
would not have been an incarnation; for the separate personal 
individuality would have precluded it. Now there was need of 
some such intervention as was involved in the assumption of 
humanity, for man even in his sinlessness. The veil of the phys¬ 
ical and material world must be lifted, and the realities of the 
higher life must be disclosed. Man, as finite and physical, 
needed to have these realities embodied and centered in a human 
form. In this way only could his higher nature be fully satisfied. 
No symbolic presentation, as a finality, could be adequate, nor 
could any abstract presentation of the truth meet the wants of a 
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wx ijig who craved a revelation in visible and tangible forms—a rev¬ 
elation which should address his senses. Of course such an 
incarnation would differ somewhat from the incarnation which 
actually took place; for in the latter case men needed this inter¬ 
vention, not simply because they were finite, but because they were 
guilty. 

D. This system of representation invites that form of the incar¬ 
nation which is seen in the intervention of the Son of God. He 
takes into fellowship our fallen nature and makes redemption for 
the race. Were there no bond of union, real and substantial 
among men. He might have allied Himself to one individual, and 
possibly have saved that one, but only that one. For this alliance 
could not have been an incarnation, since there would have resulted 
from the union two separate and distinct personalities, and not one 
Christ organically united to the race. He might have incarnated 
Himself in one human soul, by creatiug that soul; but He then 
would have stood forth only as the model and exemplar of the race, 
without any share in its burdens, and so without any power to 
change its state or shape its destiny. 

In fact, the first Adam makes it possible for the second Adam to 
appear as the new Head of the race. The headship of Christ is 
the complement of the headship of Adam. They must bo viewed 
together; for a great promise accompanies the very condemnation 
of our first parents. It is a one-sided conception to consider our 
condition simply in the light of the evils which Adam has intro¬ 
duced into the world, and not also in the light of the blessings 
which Christ has procured for humanity. 

Wo are, then, warranted in contrasting the two by the example of 
Paul himself. The- race lost by its probation in one, and gained 
by its probation in the other. The one brought the race under 
condemnation; while the other brought it into a state of reconcili¬ 
ation and justification. We here view, it must be remembered, the 
race in its collective capacity, ns if it wore one responsible individ¬ 
ual. Every soul, ere it has reached a free persoual life, is lost in 
the one and saved in the other. By the one it inherits a bias to 
sin; by the other it is made a sharer in a spiritual influence, 
according to its own receptivity. By one, God’s attitude had 
become that of enmity; while by the other that attitude was 
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changed into friendship. In virtue of our relation to one, we nro 
doomed; for wo can not keep the law of God perfectly. In virtue 
of our relation to the other, wo are relieved from this necessity of 
legal obedience, and are required to exercise only a filial trust in 
God. Thus the soul is lost—if lost at all—not becouse of its sin¬ 
fulness, but because of its want of faith—its want of faith in the 
midst of divine entreaties and divine promises, and surrounded by 
manifold means of grace, and in spite of a great spiritual presence 
which finds its echo in the soul’s deepest yearnings. 

But it may be asked, was Christ, then, under obligation to 
appear in our behalf? We must answer in the negative. The 
Scriptures everywhere speak of his mission as a supreme gracious 
gift and blessing. It was a matter of pure love that Ho came into the 
World and assumed our nature. But there is another aspect of the 
case. His coming was a part of God’s plan, and an essential part of 
that plan. In this sense, it was a necessity. But it may be asked, 
would it have been just on the part of God to have withheld the 
Sou after the apostasy of Adam? We answer, the question 
involves an impossible hypothesis, since it introduces into the very 
supposition elements mutually destructive. For it supposes that 
God could have given a probation without a mediator—a delay of 
punishment without any provision for forgiveness—a suspension of 
the penalty in its fullness and completeness without any legal 
ground or reason to justify such a suspension. We can conceive 
of a new plan carried out on new principles; but not of the same 
plan carried out on different principles—principles subversive of 
its governing ideo. Thus, for example, we might imagine a mere 
legal scheme, in which Adam would be cut off immediately on his 
transgression. In such a scheme of law, simple and pure, there 
would have been no posterity. Law is designed for individuals 
capable of being free moral subjects. The inheritance of mental 
and moral qualities, and the dependent state of infancy, seem 
inconsistent with a legal scheme, in the strictest sense of the term. 

I The actual plan, then, was redemptive, and not legal; so that we 
1 can not make any supposition as to what God would do if he had 
1 violated the regnant principle of the plan itself. 

I The truth seems to be that the whole plan was one of grace, the 
I whole Buheme in its integrity was one of mercy and of love. The 
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very creation of Adam, the trial itself, the continuance of the race, 
the sendiiiff of the Son, the coming of the Spirit, and the grand 
and awful issues which wait on probation are all essential oarts of 
an economy of grace. No part of this grand economy must be 
taken by itself and examined independently of its connections. 
For taken by itself it has no existence except in thought. We had 
no claims upon God, except what He has freely put on Himself and 
invites us to present before Him—none whatever, except what are 
implied in his promises—none even for existence. If the Son of 
God had not come, then God’s plan would have failed of realiza¬ 
tion, and failed, too, just where it bore most fully the divine stamp 
and exhibited most gloriously the divine character. 


CHAPTER III. 

PERSONAL. SIN. 

SECTION FIRST. 

TnK OIIIOIN OF PJjnSONAL BIX. 

The origin of human sinfulne.ss has been treated in the previous 
chapter. In this section we are to discuss, not the initial sin of 
Adam, either in its relation to himself or to the race, but simply 
the origin of the sin and guilt of the individual person. 

Our common nature was tainted in and by Adam, and so all the 
samples of that nature, as they appear at birthi share in that cor¬ 
ruption. Personality is latent in every such exemplar of the 
common race-life. By this latency we mean that man is capable 
of being made a free conscious person. This self-consciousness is 
awakened by the inspirations which come from the spiritual world. 
It is called into activity with the origin of the sense of responsibility 
itself. It is, however, only germinal at first. In infancy the soul 
is hardly held accountable at all, so feeble is its proper self-decis¬ 
ion. The sphere of its moral agency grows with the growth of its 
personality. Personal sin, then, is the sin of the person, viewed 
apart from his nature—of his person in its separate individuality. 
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Thus at the outset of our lives uature is stronp; and the person 
I is weak, but neither is settled and fixed in its movement. They 
both grow together. The one is the occasional cause, and the 
other is the proper efficient cause, of all the personal sins of the 
soul. The will, however, does not determine itself from its very 
' beginning by a supreme life-choice, either of good or of evil. Its ' 
choices are at first but half-conscious choices—choices in which the 
inborn tendencies make themselves potential. It gradually fixes 
its own personal character, and fixes it in the lino of its governing 
impulses and tastes. That every person both determines himself, 
and is also determined by forces within him and without him, is an 
obvious fact of onr common life. But still, the person in this self¬ 
decision does and must count for something. He is more than the 
mere index of natural impulses. He is not simply passively 
determined. His freedom has not absolutely departed. His bond¬ 
age is not settled and complete. He has an inheritance of good, 
as well as of evil. His yearnings after a better life and his very 
sense of sin are motive powers in and by which the will can react 
and reassert its proper sovereignty. Though the bias to sin does 
dominate, yet it does not reduce the better impulses of the soul to 
a complete subjection to itself; nor does it make the freedom of the 
will purely formal and nominal in its character. There is no such 
dark and awful harmony of evil in the soul. The evil ever wars 
with the good, in every human soul. Thus the will hos power to 
react against the vicious propensities of one’s nature. It can 
assert itself, too, over against the might of personal habits, or 
habits into which the personal life has entered, and which it has 
partly engendered. This is seen in those crises in one’s oxistouco 
where long-cherished practices are broken and suddenly mastered 
—where radical reforms are started and perpetuated. This power 
of self-recovery is further seen in the fact that the will, moving in 
the realm of the spiritual world, and dealing with the moral reali¬ 
ties of that world, is itself a supernatural energy, and as such is 
ever in direct relation—either of attraction or of repulsion—with 
an infinite supernatural presence—the presence of God Himself. 
Thus the will has sources of power outside of its organic or cos- 
mical connections—outside of its causal relations to the fixed forces 
of the universe. The will is o7>ly in immediate contact with the 
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Spirit of Gocl; but it is sui ronnderl everywhere l)y the tokens and 
sif^ns of bis oreseneo. Tbiit presenee itci^oiiipniiics iiiitni'e, inspires 
propliets, voices itstlf in proviflence. inctirnaies itself in Ciirist, 
seeks iiu actual realiziition in t.)ie cbnreb, fiasbes forth in the lives 
of saintly men and women, and takes on a fixed expression in thg 
Holy Scriptures—and thus, in and throii"h all these instrumental¬ 
ities, that presence surrounds and penetrates each and every soul. 
By virtue of the contact between the human spirit and the Spirit of 
God—a contact which we can not explain, for tlie veiy reason that 
it is an interaction in the very fountain of onr lives—by virtue of 
this mutual interpenetration, the will can take on transcendent 
power, and by a supremo effort reverse its own life-currents, aban¬ 
don self and the world, .and make choice of God for its portion. 
On the other hand, its power is seen in the deliberate preference of 
evil to the pood in spite of the deepest convictions of its conscience, 
and in violation of all tlie yearniiif's of its better nature, and in open 
resistance to the strongest objective motives that can be brought to 
bear on its decisions. In fine, the fact that it can sin against the 
Holy Ghost proves its freedom in the very ruin of ihe soul. 

Our freedom, thou, though oouditinual, is yet actual, and there 
is no reason to reject the plain doliverance of the consciousness on 
this point, or to explain away the equally plain teachings of the 
Word of God. 

This occasional cause does not necessitate personal sin. for that 
would reduce to zero the will-power, as it would take from sin its 
distinctive character; namely, its guilt. But the occasional cause, 
working as it docs in the infancy of our personal life, eertiiiuly does 
make it certain that our earlier dominant choices will take, in the 
main, a sinful direction. The will determines itself gradually and 
imperceptibly, but yet determines itself wrongly. It llms creates 
its own personal character, and is the author of all its strictly per¬ 
sonal acts and states. The co-working of natural and personal 
elements is seen in the regnant dispositions and governing affec¬ 
tions and dominant modes of thought of the soul. But here ns 
elsewhere, tbe soul is only respons-ible for what is the effect and 
the result of its own free agency. It is not, however, necessary 
that we should remember the fact of origination, or that we should 
be conscious just how far our will has iientitied itself with one neit- 
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uval nfipHCtiona. Wbfinever we feel tliat any disposition is our own, 
that is siilficient evidence tbiit we are, in a greater or less extent, 
the authors of tlnit disposition itself. 

Persunul sin, then, oriHinates in ourselves. Though our natures 
are vitiated, they are not hopelessly unsusceptible of anything good. 
There are still left us noble instincts, generous impulses, and areal 
pleasure in seeing luid doing the right, wlien it does not conflict 
with our selfishu'se. The conderouation which we pass on our¬ 
selves is a witness to our belter nature. The natural reason and 
conscience is ever on the side of the divine administration. As wo 
emerge from our state of receptivity into one of activity—as wo 
advance from ’ho limitations of infancy—as tlie germs of rational¬ 
ity and freedom are awakened into life—in short, ns wo become 
original and originating agencies—separate individual personalities 
—we assume more and more a mastery over our characters and 
actions, and become free responsible beings. 

Many Ibeologiaus have maintained a different view; namely, 
that sin originates in man’s sensuous nature, or in the dominance 
of animal passions and appetites. In defense of this view they 
refer to the New Testament, as indicating that human sin has its 
source and seat in the fle.sh. We must, then, inquire into the 
Scriptural import of Ibis term. Its radical physical idea is our 
organic nature, kindred, human untnre, etc. Its elhical meaning, 
however, is human nature alienated from its Maker—and not 
merely the physical organism, with its dominant appetites and 
passions. It is true that the disordered condition is the result of 
sin, and it is also true that the sensuous side of our nature is the 
cominuD, although nut the exclusive, theatre of our personal sinlul- 
ness. But the theatre of siu is one thing and its source and spring 
quite another and different thing. 

The ethical meaning of the word fie.nli has several real parallels, 
as in the phrase “our old man,” Bum. C: C, and '‘tiie old man,” 
iElph. 4: 22, and in Col. 8: 0, where the whole nature, body and 
so.il, is spoken of as unrenowed. In Gal. 5: 17 it is said, “fer the 
flesh batli desires against the spirit.” Here the antagonism is not 
between the body and the soul, but between human nature as 
renewed and as unrenewed. In Rom. 7: 18 it is said, “In me, that 
is, in my fleah.” Here the words “my flesh” are estegetical of the 
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word “rae”—Hie depvfivod self—the unpiinctified person. The 
pussnge I'oiujcl in'Giil. 5: lfl-21 seems conclusive. Here we have 
various predient s of the flush. These may be put into two classes: 
Fimt. Those sins which belong to the iiniiiji.1 side of our nature, 
and have the theatre of their manifestation in the organism; 
namely adultery, fornicatiou, Inaciviou-sness, and drunkenness. 
(Second. Those which belong distinctively to the mind, and reveal 
themselves in the activities of the soul; namely, hatred, variance, 
wrath, strife. 

Besides, to put sin in our sensuousness—to affirm that sin origi¬ 
nates in the dominance of our lower propensities—leaves the fact 
of this dorainaneo itself une.spluiiied. The question wilt occur, how 
came they to be dominant? If by a decision of the wilt, then sin 
originated in the will. If by any force outside of the will, tuen sin 
loses its distinctive character, and ceases to be sinful. It may be a 
misfortune, but it can nut be our guilt. It is also to be noted 
that Christ Himself centres personal sin aud guilt in the heart; 
that is, in the very soul itself, in the words “out uf the heart pro¬ 
ceed evil thoughts,” etc. Thus He e.xcludes the idea of simple 
NonsuousncRs as the source of sin, and locates its origin iu the will 
The term heart as used by Him is evidently a synonym of the soul' 
—tho seat of humuii thought, affections, and vohliouH. But there 
are still other objeotious to this view, which ought not to be over¬ 
looked. 

First. It savers of the old Manichman theory that evil has its 
origin in matter, for our sensuous nature is only the elements of 
matter in an organized living form. 

Second. The child would, according to this view, be, relatively to 
tho sphere of his life, more sinful than in his maturity. But this 
is not the view of Ihe Scriptures. His sensuous nature is duminunt 
—more dominant than iu later years, but that fact is quite consist¬ 
ent with his relative innocence. 

Third. On this theory Christ Himself must have had sources of 
sin iu his physical nature—soii’ ces indeed which Ho ever repressed 
by moral activity, but which were ever latent iu his humanity. 
Even if we fall back on the idea of an absuhite hai'iuony between 
the lower.and higher sides of his human nature, and hold to this 
harmony in spite of the fuel that Christ was subject to pain and to 
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deatli, even llipn (bore seems to be at least a minimum of evil in 
the very nature of our Lord—a power outside ol his will that might, 
at any moment generate .sin and gndt. 

Fouiili. It fails to account for a large class of sins. We find 
that the child, even in its esirliest years, when its wishes are 
crossed, often develops its hatred or its olstinacy; and when its 
interests are involved, will often resort to equivocation and false¬ 
hood. We find, too, that among grown peO|)le the sensuous 
impulses and passions give place to malice, ambition, pride, and 
avarice. Under the iuHuence of tliese sinful principles the soul 
will sacrifice ail the p'easures of Sense, and all the lusts of corrupt 
nature. Ihis theory does not account at all for that one supreme 
sin—the sin against the Holy Ghost—that spiritual condition 
which at once reveals the uattire and goal of hnraan siufnlness. 
We innst conclude, then, that personal sin originates in the free 
will of the free creature, ns that will is aftecied by the common 
sinfulness of the race. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE NATURE OF PERSON.VL SIN. 

The Scriptures represent human sin under the following leading 
aspects: It is vieived as a resista nce to the divine w ill, a departure 
from the divine law , a violation of the divine c nnmandments, a 
hatred to the divine character; its a failure to walk in the path of 
life, and to reach its final goal; as tlie breaking of a covenant, and 
breach of trust; as an apostasy from the kingdom of God, a trea¬ 
son against heaven; as a discord and a deception; as a folly and a 
lie. Thus the Bible describes siu as a criminal act, a corrupt con¬ 
dition, an evil habit, issuing in a doom irreversible and perpetual. 
It unfolds its course and discribea its final state as that of settled 
unbelief, which brings damnation—as that final state which is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. This portraiture of sin finds many of 
its distinctive lines and rentiires indicated in the etymology of the 
terms used to define its nature, and much of its filling up in the 
Biblical accounts of sinful acts and characters. The points to be 
considered are: 

L The Nboativb Pw^joiplb of Sin. The good is eternal, and 
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exists of itself. It is tlie state in which God dwells. For God's 
life is love. Thus it is real and positive, having in itself the 
sources of all moral power and blessings. Sin is the negation of 
the good. It is the state of the creature in his isolation from the 
Creator. 

It is his creation alone—his sole possession and property—the 
one thing which belongs to him alone. It is in itself the source of 
no real power and the spring of no real joy. It is thus unreal in 
its nature. This must be so, for it originates apart from the divine 
efiSiiency, whether that efficiency works directly on the soul, or 
through the intervention of second causes. There is no provision 
for it in the order of Providence, or in the nature of man. It is 
not the normal exercise of any function of the body or of the soul. 
It appears by virtue of God’s self-limitation. He creates a being 
free iu his choices and independent in his preferences, and thus 
suffers the possibility of sin. Even with this scope for action, 
which his sufferance allows, sin reveals its own inherent powerless- 
noss. It never dares to show itself as it is, to avow its own nature, 
or to rely on its own strength. Its sole power is found in its 
alliuncoB with the good—in the coucenlments and in the assump¬ 
tions by which it seeks to utilize forces which are in antagonism to 
its proper cburactor. Whenever it displays its distinctive nature, 
the moral forces of the universe rally at once for its destruction. 
When it passes into the eternal world, and is revealed in the light 
of that world, the judgment comes; and the siuner stands before 
his Maker bereft of all power—utterly and forever paralyzed. 

Sin has also been termed privative, as denoting the loss of origi¬ 
nal rectitude. This undoubtedly covers an important fact. The 
normal doininaut tendency toward God is lost. There is thus a 
fatal departure from the moral type given us in our first parents. 
But sin is nut simpl}' the loss of what we had in our creation, but 
the rejection of the higher good, the positive holiness, which we 
might have had by obedience. The same sinful tendency reveals 
itself to day, everywhere in the race. The enormity of human sin 
is not expressed or. measured so much by a departure from the 
original type given by the sinless Adam, as in the rejection of the 
new typo given bv the holy Redeemer. This negative character 
appears in various lights. 
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First. Sin is irrational in its cbnrncter. It is pnre Felf-will— 
self-will moving without a auffieient reason and without an ade¬ 
quate end. It is reason den3’ing itself—abdicating its sanity and 
falsifying its nature. It is thus pure moral arbitrariness—simple 
unalloyed willfulness. 

But sin is something more than this self-will, acting thus arbitra¬ 
rily—more than a central and fatal inner disharmony—more than 
an inward schism and self-defection. It stands related to an abso¬ 
lute standard of right—an absolute norm of rectitude, out of and 
above ourselves. We must, then, characterize it by this relation, 
and advance to a more comprehensive statement. 

Second. Sin is lawless in its character. It is no mere indivi¬ 
dual disharmony, which may be mastered by the higher harmonies 
of society. It is no mere capriciousness, which may be regulated 
by some general law, or lost in the advance of the common life. It 
is no mere temporary aberration, which may naturally wear away 
in the lapse of years. It is more even than a departure from some 
positive statute in the divine economy. It is the violation of the 
very principle of laW'—of law in its highest imperative and holiest 
sphere. Thus it stands related to an obligation outside of the soul 
from which it springs. It is not simply a conflict with the law of 
our natures, but with law outside of and above ourselves—with 
the moral order of the universe. In its essence and at bottom, it 
is a defiance of all law. In its spirit it ignores the very idea of 
duty, and tramples on the very notion of right itself. It thus 
violates the very principle of authority and every form of law, 
whether that law be wrought into our natures, or voiced in the 
general judgments of society, or given in a supernatural revela¬ 
tion. It is thus more than a trespass, a transgression of civil law— 
more than a debt, a violation of social law. It is a crime—a viola¬ 
tion of moral law. Such is sin in its essence and tendencies, as 
hindered by virtuous impulses within us and by an authority with¬ 
out us and above us. 

But bin is more than all this—more that an irrational act of self- 
will—more even than absolute lawlessness. It has a personal 
character, and involves personal relations. We mast then advance 
a step further. 

Third, Sin is Godless in its character. It is not merely a viola- 
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lion ol law.^but o pposition to Him-ghn ia the very ffround and 
source of law itsa lf. It ia hoatilitv to G od. The sinner does hot 
merely repudiate the principle of authority, but ha puts himself 
also in antagonism to the Sovereign of the universe. He does not. 
merely oppose the moral ordoy of society, butJia,i5ehel3_a gain3 t the 
Aulhor_of his being and the .Source, of all his happiness. He is 
most in conflict with Him with whom, he ought to be most at peace. 
He breaks that one great personal bond of union which is his only 
security and his only hope; namely, his obedience to his Hod.. He 
arrays himself against the Creator whose power has made him all 
he is and whose love has given him all he has, and but for whose 
mercifnl presence and energy he would return lo his original 
nothingness. It is not simply the principle of authority which ho 
deBos, or the idea of divine sovereignty which he scouts; but it is 
the sovereign God, the loving Father, whom he neglects and 
opposes. His attitude is no longer that of a subject or that of a 
creature—still leas that of a child—but simply and purely that of 
a rebel. God's claims ho ignores or repudiates; his judgments he 
denounces; bis mercies he forgets; and bis gifts be thanklessly 
grasps and thoughtlessly appropriates. God’s works in nature, in 
providence, and in redemption, fail to awaken his filial love, or to 
command bis filial homage. But human sin under the Christian 
Dispensation can take on another and more repulsive form. 

Fourth. It is not simply Godless in its character, but it is also 
Cbristlosa. Sin ia not only at war with reason, with law, with God, 
but also with Christ In Christ, God comes with his sympathy, 
and offers bis love; and makes good that offer by identifying Him¬ 
self with the sinner, in carrying his sorrows, bearing his burdens, 
and dying bis death. The sinner ignores this new and higher 
presentation-of-lovo. He slights the offer of pardon, and makes 
light of the divine compassion, and closes his ears to the divine 
entreaty. He oven presumes on the very mercy he neglects; he 
believes that the love of God knows no bounds, and will accept 
him at Inst, in spite of bis indifference. Sin in this, its final and 
worst form, may wilfully reject every evidence of Christ’s presence, 
or contemn and scorn that presence, and so make its own damna¬ 
tion sure. For the unbelief which dooms the sinner is the final 
Xorzu which his sin takeft 
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II. The Posrrm; PniNcrPLE of Sin. —In these aspects of personal 
sin there are positive elements. The reason for the positive charac¬ 
ter of the sinful principle is obvious. God, in liraitincr Himself, in 
creating man in his own image, does thereby give the sinner a 
theatre of action, and to the sinner's agency a potency of its own— 
though that potency is not grounded in the constitution of the soul. 
That agency is real and positive by the sufferance of God. Though 
conditioned by probation and over-ruled by redemptive agencies 
and issues, yet human sin does take on for a limited period a posi¬ 
tive character. For its aim is not so much the dethronement of 
God, as it is the enthronement of self. It is not, in its essence and 
tendency, a more rebellion against the Creator; but it is also a 
usurpation by the sinner himself. It is not simply an attempt at 
a revolt; but it is a purpose to revolutionize the divine government, 
and to set up its own authority instead of the authority of God. 
It turns aside from the worship and service of the Creator, only to 
worship and to serve the creature. It seeks to put itself in the 
place of God, and to make its own will the sole and supreme law 
of its guidance. 

The principle of sin has been traced by some to self-love, or to 
the excess of self-love. It is manifest, however, that this view 
cannot be true, for if virtue and vice were to bo thus distinguished 
in their inmost principle, then the difference would be one simply 
of degree and not of kind. It is true, there is oflen the vice of 
excess or of deficiency, as in the case of tilmsgiving: but the prin¬ 
ciple which regulates the amou.it lo be given is not the strength or 
weakness of self-love. Virtue and vice m ly, in some of their forms, 
be outwardly near each other; but inwardly they are i' finitely 
from one another. If any class of vices seem to come from self- 
love, it is only from its perversion—a perversion which must bo 
itself explained and accounted for. A perverted 8el.''-love is not so 
much a departure from the normal degree iu which one should love 
himself, as it is a love for one’s false self. Generosity does not 
become prodigality, nor does economy become avarice, nor does 
geniality pass into levity by the excess of an unaelnsh principle, 
but by the intrusion of a selfish element. In other words, there 
can be no such thing as the excess or the deficiency of any virtuous 
principle whatever. Such apparent excesses or deficiencies are nob 
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tliG yfoivlh Of want of 'Ti-owtli of virtue, but its excrescences or its 
corruptions. Iti otlier U’onls, if virtue iscUvtirfecl at all or hinclerecf 
in its development, it is owing strictly not to its own weakness but 
to the presence of some alien principle. Tims there is a diflference 
of kind between n true self-love and a perverted self-love. We 
must seek, then, for some sim|.>ler and more radical principle than 
excessive self love, as the real and positive spring of human sin. 

Now self-love is a normal and primitive impulse of our nature, 
and roust be pronounced itself good and right. As a spring of 
action it has degrees in proportion to the strength of one’s sensi* 
bilities and to the clearness and the largeness of his intelligence. 
In all cases, however, it is a legitimate principle, and if it ever fails, 
the failure must be superficial in its character arising from a mis¬ 
apprehension rather than from any vicious tendency whatever. 
The Scriptures recognize it ns a measure of the love we owe our 
neighbor. See Matt 22:39; Luke 10:27; Rom. 13:9; Gal. 6:14. 
Christ and his apostk-s address our fears and our hopes, and so 
appeal to this very principle of action. Self-love is ever in har¬ 
mony with the love of our follows, and both find their support and 
justification in the love of God. The individiinl consciousness may 
start with anv one of the links of this chain; but it cannot move 
forward without carrying along with itself the entire chain. Thus 
those principles ever act in harmony with one another. Just so 
far ns any one of them is wanting in purity, just so far the others 
share in a like deficiency. Our love to God is one with a love to 
all who bear his image, and our love to ourselves leads us along 
the same line as our love to the great Original. The idea that 
the principle of reward should find no place in a moral life, is a 
a pure fancy. The reward of virtue is simply virtue exist¬ 
ing in perfect beings, and the inmost essence of that reward is the 
approbation of God Himself. Thu---, though virtue is its own 
reward, it is nevertheless a reward. The happiness we are to enjoy 
is the consciousness of divine approbation. Thus the hope of a 
divine reward is only the hope of a sweet union with God. This 
reward is but the free joy of virtuous living, and so one with it. 
The penalty of vice is oi ly vice revealing its enormity and its 
dreadfulness, and so bringing to our consciousness nothing but the 
Benso of the divine displeasure. The fear of penalty is only the 
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liaU-ed of siu; fi)r in tho finai issues of life, tlie penalty itself is but 
the full experience of sin—the fall couseionsneas of the aulipathy 
iincl antagonism of (tocI. 

We have reference here not to any selfish hope which mistakes 
the real incentives to a good life, nor to any slavish fear which mis- 
apurehemls the sanctions of the moral liw; but simply and solely 
to those Christian graces which bring a man into right relations to 
himself, his neighbor, and his God. Tho longing for an endless 
life is not in its nature selfish. It is only the desire to reach God, 
jind to find our completion in him. The willingness to renounce 
such a life does not indicate a higher moral state, for it is born 
either of a defiant pride, or of despondeucy and despair. In souls 
of a mystic tendtney, these moods of mind strangely blend 
together, or follow each other in quick succession. 

I It is not, tlien, self-love, but selfishness, which is the principle 
' of peraonal sin. Between these springs of action there is a 
radical ditfereiice. They are not simply divergent moral states, but 
opposite moral forces. They do not differ in degree, but in kind. 
Selfishness is a regard for one’s self as an independent being, and 
60 for one's false self. It is the setting up of self as one’s supreme 
I authority, and the making of self the goal of one's hopes and 
I strivings. Thus self—the false and unreal self—is made the abso¬ 
lute autocrat. Selfishness is thus exclusive in its nature. It either 
subordinates all other principles of action to itself, or adulterates 
them with the virus of its own poison, or, where this is impossible, 
repels and silences them. It allows in the soul no fellow and no 
equal. All other springs of action are either swallowed up or made 
tributary to this governing principle of life. 

But self-love is inclusive iu it.s nature. It invites and necessi¬ 
tates a fellowship with all other right principles of action. For 
love, when real and true, is essentially the same, whether it is 
directed to self, or to the creature, or to the Creator. Thus self- 
love is a regard for one's self as the creature and tho child of God, 
dependent alike upon his power and upon his grace. It is, then, 
a legitimate and right principle of action. Self-hate is immoral, for 
' it is one with hatred toward man and toward God—one of the 
strange forms of human selfishness. 

If we examine particular sins and vices, we shall be able to trace 
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them all to this one group. Thus pride is the enthronement of self* 
It moy be pride of tiileut, of learning, or of position, or, whnt is the 
most monstrous form of all, the pride of virtue, for it is virtue des¬ 
troying itself. Pride is exclusive self-hoiunge. Vanity is the love 
of approbation. Pride is satisfied with one worshiper; while 
vanity is not content with this solitary self-homage, but is anxious 
to have others come and pay their devotions at its shrine. Ambi¬ 
tion is self, seeking to bend the world toils own ends and its own 
interests. Revenge is self, seeking unrighteous satisfaction for real. 
and imaginary wrongs. H.ite is the antagonism of the soul to all ' 
who have in any manner crossed its path, or who stand in the way' 
of its plans and purposes. Jealousy is but the selfishness of love, 
while envy is tlie disappointment of love. Hypocrisy is only the 
prudence of the selfish sovtl; while falsehood is its cowardice. 
Ingratitude is selfish indill'ereuce, and cruelty is the callousness of 
selfi.sh aflectiun. .iLvarice is sellishness grasping after wealth as n 
menus of self-indulgence, and the miserly spirit is self, transform¬ 
ing the means into the end and struggling for that end alone. 
Covetousness is the selfish refusal of the soul to part with one’s 
wealth in the interests of others. Worldliuess is holding one’s self 
ne a mere creature of tliis world and not as a child of God—is 
making an idol of human society and accepting its lua.xims as the 
supremo law of life and appropriating its goods to one’s own selfish 
ends. Lust is the sacrifice of our higher nature to our lower 
impulses—to the moral and physical injury of ourselves aud of 
others. In short, all forms of sensuous pleasure are only instances 
of a short-sighted selfishness. Even the supreme sin of unbelief is 
the negative form of one's absolute trust in self. The rejection of 
Christ is only the result of malting a god of self. Thus selfishness 
finds its culiniuatiou in the rejection of the Gospel of Christ. 

Even those forms of sin which seem to spring from the perversion 
of generous and noble impulses will be found to contain selfish 
eloiueuts. 'Tlius tlie lavish giver is careless, or frivolous, or osten¬ 
tatious, in his gifts. If none of these alien elements enter into the 
case, then it will be found that the giver has made himself one with 
the person or the cause whicli ho so thoughtlessly befriends. Thus, 
in this very ideutiucation, his 8ellishue^B i.s manifest. In fact, devo¬ 
tion to an enterprise may take on a heroio form, when the devotee 
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finds his own glorv in tlie ti'iurnph of his parly. Here we find the 
fielBshiiess of party->pirit in its best showing. Again, the indul¬ 
gent mother displays her selfishness in saurificing the real interests 
of her child to her desire to hold his affections. We may conclude, 
then, that all human sin has its root in selfishness. 

When these negative and positive aspects of sin are compared, 
we must say that the principle of sin is negative when viewed abso¬ 
lutely, and only positive when considered relatively. lu its nega¬ 
tive aspect it is an infinite evil because it is the loss of an iufiuite 
good: in its positive aspect it is only a finite evil as a feeble and 
vain attempt at rebellion and as the forthpnltings of a depraved 
but limited human will. 

SECTION THIRD. 

TOE GROWTH OF PERSONAL SIN. 

A catalogue of the sius of any inoividual at any stage of his 
growth would not exhaustively describe his sinful character. They 
would merely indicate its partial development. The dark possibil¬ 
ities of evil are still left to oe evolved. The hidden spring of 
natural corruption has indeed become the open fountain of personal 
sin in vicious inclinations, dispositions, and habits of personal 
character. How much more there is underneath consciousness we 
do not know and can never affirm. 

In the growth of sin there are three essential factors—the indi¬ 
vidual nature with its unfree impulses—the educative influence of 
its surroundings—and the conscious decisions of the person 
himself. 

The natural character of the individual appears at birth. It is 
the special combination of human elements determined by his 
inheritance. It is singular and unique. No two souls are abso¬ 
lutely alike. Each differs from the other, both in quality and in 
force of character. Judging by the light of history, we might 
affirm that tb.s factor in life was the most potential, at least in most 
Cases, in settling human destiny. But nevertheless it does not fix, 
as by the law of necessity, the direction of one’s moral life. The 
only absolutely certain fact is that the individual starts with a 
natural type of character which be will niaiutaiu throughout his 
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life. There will be variatione from that natural type, but no 
radical change. This fact, however, depends on the development 
being so far normal as to preclude the disturbing effects of any 
great physical or mental derangement. 

The character of the individual is, however, never the mere 
result of the evolution of forces given at birth. These do certainly 
indicate receptivities and capacities; but always in an unharmo- 
niouB combination. This very want of absolute harmony allows of 
a greater or less departure fn ra the original tendencies. Only the 
essential natural type will remain unaltered. But this essential 
type has in it latencies which may not appear until many 3 ears 
after birth, lilducation includes repression us well as evolution. It 
may guide and stiengtben what is naturally weak, and steadily 
neglect and repress what is already too strong, and thus secure new 
combinations as the basis of a relatively new character. It may 
generate new habits, and, by virtue of the power of the world to 
come, it may recreate the man. But oven in this most favorable 
view which can be taken of human development, there will remain 
the dark possibilities of evil. Latent sinful tendeucies may suddenly 1 
emerge, in great temptations and in marked epochs in the career | 
of men, and plunge them into utter ruiu. This will be found to be 
the case in the sad fall of men who have been long trusted and 
loved by their contemporaries. But again, education, when it is 
unwise and faulty, may pervert a nature otherwise as noble ns that 
of its fellows, and so accelerate the growth of its worst propen¬ 
sities. 

The will itself is not to be overlooked in the growth of the, 
individual. It has not completely lost its freedom. It has yielded 
to the impulses of its nature, and converted these impulses into 
free determinations, and so has helped to mould its own moral 
character. But it still can form an alliance witu its better natural af¬ 
fections, andean still be open to iiiduences from the spiritual world. 
These last ever enable the will to exert a reactive influence and to 
reverse, in part, and for a longer or shorter time, its own downward 
course. Still the will may, and in most cases does, prefer the 
wrong direction, aud thus creates in the coul a fountain of personal 
ein and guilt that is distinctly its own. It may and often does do 
more even than this, starting on new courses of sin, rushing into 
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new crimes, and so opening channels along which new crnTenfe of 
its depravity may flow. There is always a first sin in any career 
of crime, and in that very first sin the soul finds itself bewildered 
in a labyrinth from which the escape is almost hopeless. 

The first stage in this growth is that of infancy. Wo do not 
pass at once from our seminal existence to that of full maturity. 
We first appear as infants, but from the very beginning of life we are 
more than animals. The germs of a personal existence are present 
in us from our birth. This personality is gradually awakened by 
a contact with the spiritual world. Now during this first period of 
infancy we are natures rather than persons, and so our nli'ections 
are natural and necessary, rather than free and moral, and thus 
our responsibility has only a fractional place in onr lives. To the 
youcg child the parentis the vicegerent of God. As ho grows up, 
he advances slowly and with difficulty to the liigher aud broader 
view, that his parents, ns well as himself, are alike amenable to iv 
power above and beyond them both. Tlie child live.s in his sBinsow 
aud sensual impulses. His bodily appetites and his physical activ¬ 
ities engross his thoughts and his feelings. The chief practical 
test that is presented to his .soul is a temptation to follow his plays 
rather than to obey his parents. Still his higher nature flashes 
forth in those striking questions which at once proclaim his origin 
and his destiny. The growth of the person is involved in the 
growth of the nature; but shares slightly in the sin aud guilt of 
that nature. As wo have intimated, sin in childhood takes on tho 
form of seusuousness. Its theatre of action is found in the organic 
and physical life. But beneath this garb of animal gratification, 
we plainly discern the germinal forces of moral evil, in the out¬ 
breaks of self-will, envy, jealousy, and bate. Tiuis, while sin in 
our earlitst years, manifests itself chitfly in sensuous directions, 
it nevertheless has its source and origin in the perversity of tho 
will alone. 

Passing over this transition period—tho period of mere infancy 
--the period which precedes full respon.sibility, we come to that of 
youth and early manhood. Novv the soul begins to gravitate 
downward with an increased momentum. This is the first conscious 
state of its growth. It is the formative period, when the fluid 
elements of the earlier life begin to crystallize into a moral char- 
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dieter. Here we find aiinple impulses aiul passions, and incipient 
sinful habits. Stllisbness appears in wayward and fickle aims and 
purposes, and in a desire to make life a mere means of selfish 
enjoyment. The soul in its youth is alive to the claims of God, and, 
■solong as these claims do not interfere with its pleasures, it is 
willing to yield to them. In fact, its heart and its conscience are 
tender and lull of moral feeliug, even though it may refuse to 
surrender its very self to the claims of God. This refusal is, 
however, for the most part, not direct and absolute, but that of 
evasion and delay. Thus sin reveals itself in thoughtlessness 
and cai'elessness, amounting at times to a transient recklessness. 

The second stage in this conscious progress is that of a constant 
conflict. The intermittent struggles of youth settle down into the 
continued battle of life. The forces of good and of evil are brought 
into direct antagonism. Carelessness has given place to a fixed 
determination. The pui'poso and plan of life force an issue with 
God’s jmrposo and God's plan, as these are brought home to the 
conscience. And throughout this prolonged strife, sin is constantly 
gaining the mastery. The habits of sin are growing stronger and 
stronger, and the moral and spiritual receptivity of the soul is 
growing weaker and weaker. The thoughtlessness of earlier days 
has given place to a quiet moral servitude. Conscience still speaks 
with authority, but without power. Reason points out the right 
way, but imparts no strength to follow in that way. Still the 
sinner is often active in a kind of external resistance to his man¬ 
ifest moral destiny. He attends to the means of grace and responds 
to the many demands on his time and his money’. There are 
occasions, too, when startled by his fears, or roused by the presence 
of life’s griefs, he puts forth a tremendous energy of will, and 
struggles to break up the habits of irreligiou, and to change the 
current of his godless nffcctions. The conviciion at such times may, 
under the blessing of God, deepen in spiritual apprehensions; and 
the man may, even at raalurily, bo brought back to God. But such 
ft case is exceptional. As a rule the struggle is short-lived. The 
effort is not simply superficial, but outward and formal. The soul 
breaks only some of its exterior habits, but does not reverse or 
radically change any of the under currents of its affectiona or ita 
«jmpathie& 
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This brings us to the third stage of this development. It is otrff 
of moral settlement—of moral finality. The life-long habits of sin 
have become fixed. The sinful character has taken on a petrified 
form. The carelessness of youth has passed into the indifierence 
and security of manhood, and these have grown into callousness. 
There now ensues that blindness of mind and hardness of heart 
that are so often spoken of in the Scriptures—a blindness and a 
hardness which are the tokens of perdition. One must not assume 
that the future of any soul is settled until the final summons calls 
jihim to the last judgment. But as the sinner approaches the close 
of a long life a dull despair steals over him—a moral stupor per¬ 
meates his be’ng. Underneath this callous indifference is found 
the spirit of hate—an aversion cold, calm and immovable in its 
persistency. In the culmination of this state is to be found the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Every sinner is moving toward such a 
state. Such a state is the absolute reversal of that filial, joyous, 
perfect trust in Christ which is the condition of salvation. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

THE ronsis OF sinfulness and the kinds of sin. 

The first sinful act generates not only a special habit of its own 
—a tendency to repeat and to perpetuate itself—but also a sinful 
state and character. It thus makes itself felt outside of its own 
distinctive movement. It works inward and downward, and creates 
a fountain of evil in the inmost depths of the soul itself. Thus the 
habit of nntruthfulness not only lends to a facility in lying; but 
also effaces the power to appreciate the sucredness of truth, and, in 
time, the moral ability to distinguish between fact and fiction, 
truth and falsehood. In such a case the man is false in the core 
of his nature. He is a liar. That is his character. The distinc¬ 
tion between an act and a state is warranted by the very funda¬ 
mental law in the growth of every soul—the law that all conscious 
nets pass nnconscionsly into mental states, and that out of these 
again are the issues of life. 

The forms of human sinfulness are as varied as the aspects of 
human life. The two most marked are those which find their 
centre of activity in the realm of spirit, and those which reveal 
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themselves in the appetites and passions. Pride and hate, with 
their many variations and modes of manifestation, make np for the 
most part the first of the fatal forms of human sinfulness. They 
mutually imply each other. Hate slumbers in pride, and pride is 
the background of hate—its support and the source of its power. 
The one is active; the other passive. It is the union of these two 
conditions of life that make up the satanic state and character. 

The second and lower form of sinfulness is found in sensuality. 
This state of the soul is the most common and the most repulsive 
in its showings and in its results, as it is the most fruitful of human 
misery. The courts of justice, the prison, thO'asylum, and the 
hospital witness to the awfulness of the vices and of the crimes 
which have issued from this fountain. When self-indulgence has 
gone so far as to break down the physical constitution, then no 
permanent reform is possible. All that can be hoped for is, that a 
partial and temporary reform may open the way for the grace of 
God to interpose and to save the soul. Pride and lust stand opposed 
to each other in their manifestations, though they spring from the 
samo source, and lead to a common ruin. In the one case, the man 
degrades bis personal worth, and in the other, he deifies it, and 
makes self his god. 

Covetousness is subordinate to these forms of sinfulness, because 
it raiuistora to them both. Without the pride and the self-indul¬ 
gence of human life, covetousness would have no existence at all. 

The differont kinds of sin have been grouped under (he following 
divisions. These groupings depend on some peculiarity which is 
supposed to mark the divisions themselves. Thus we have volun¬ 
tary and involuntary transgressions. This is an inadequate dis¬ 
tinction, since personal sin is always voluntary, either directly, or 
indirectly by the very character it creates. Again, we have the sins 
of ignorance and infirmity. This is only partially true, since the 
ignorance is never necessary and absolute. Again, we have the 
sins of omission and of commission. But neither of these classes 
can exist without the other, though each class does give promi¬ 
nence respectively to the negative ond the positive aides of our 
common depravity. We also have sins against God and against 
man. But here the latter class presupposes the former. We can¬ 
not sin against our neighbor without Binning against our Maker, 
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find tliiil, ^co. in one and the same act. Still, af^ain, w'o have secret 
sins and presumptuous ones. This is a real and practical distiiic* 
tion. The Catholics distinpruisli between mortal and venial sins. 
The objection to this is that it weakens the impression of the guilt 
which is common to each and every form of human sin. Lastly, 
we have the great Scriptural di.stinction between all the pardona¬ 
ble sins and the one unpardonable state of sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

It is better, however, to consider the different kinds of sins in 
reference to the different conditions and occasions under which 
they must appear, if they appear at all. 

It is donbtl'ul if there would have been, without sin, any marked 
individualities in the hnman family. Like Would have produced 
like. Life would have moved on harmoniously, without any great 
variation, for it could not have come in contact with the opposing 
forces of good and evil. Now it belongs to sin to separate and to 
disintegrate. Siu in itself tends to isolate the individual, and so to 
rob him of the sources of his power. Thus sin alone is a source 
of weakness. It individualizes to death. It cannot alone create 
n great character. If the restraining and the redemptive forces of 
life were all withdrawn there would be a speedy physical aud moral 
degeneracy, and the race itself would llallcn out and perish. It 
is the antagonism of good and evil that makes a strongly marked 
character, aud the nobility or ignobility of the latter is found in tho 
triumph of one or of the other of these principles of action; namely, 
sin or holiness. 

Sin, by virtue of the antagonisms it creates, differentiates ouo 
soul from another at birth. Now Christianity does not change tho 
constitutional tendencies which are thus impressed on our natures, 
hut utilizes and glorilies them. Its aim is nut to annihilate these 
natural results, but to penetrate and to consecrate them. Thus 
these multiplied and deepensd channels of our natures are filled 
with a uew aud higher life. Thus the forces which sin is supposed 
to generate iu probation are themselves regenerated, and so 
utilized in the redemptive process. The very disharmonies of the 
individual soul ai'e taken up and mastered by the higher harmony 
of the redemptive agency. The new individual type tlius created 
is made the basis of a new spiritual character, and this charaotel: 
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Tiiaintains itself and reaches a symmetrical development according 
to the idea and the law of its new life. 

Before and durioi; this redemptive process, the forms of sin are 
determined in part by the disliuetive peculiarities of the individual 
himself. These are seen in the natural dominance of the intellect¬ 
ual over the sensuous elemenc, or in the reverse of this relation, by 
which a man becomes a devotee of pleasure. We often notice, too, 
some one marked tendency of the soul, as when the intuitive or the 
logical faculty takes precedence of all others—where, in the one 
ca8e, the sense of guilt goes down in an all-absorbing mysticism, or, 
in the other, spends its force in mere doctrinal statements. Here 
the defects in the natural or the Chrisr.iau character ore note¬ 
worthy. From a soul endowed with a weak will, we may expect 
sins of omission, and from one blessed with a strong will, sins of 
commission. When the imagination and the sensibilities are pro¬ 
found and dominant, we may look for more religious sentimental¬ 
ism; and when they are weak, we may meet the hardened villain, 
though a villain on a small scale. 

Separate individualities reveal themselves in dominant disposi¬ 
tions. and tho.se again are the occasions of special defects and vices 
in human character. These are to be noted. We have; 

A. The Keflectivo Disposition. Tins is one of the chief sup¬ 
ports of a noble character. But when the tinge of sadness deepens 
into znelaucholy, the soul sinks into idle reveries or fruitless specu¬ 
lations. The spirit of doubt as to the ultimate triumph of the 
good, broods over ils deepest thinking and .feeling. It would 
renounce its very self-hood in the fond hope of an absorption into 
the lutinite. But all this is only a species of refined selfishness. 
When the coutompltitive spirit is associated with false views of life, 
it takes on an all-engrossing self-righteousness, all the more fatal 
for the reason that the subject of it is wholly unconscious of its 
presence. When it is united with a logical capacity, it voices itself 
in an unsparing crilicism at once hating and hateful. 

B. The Active Disposition. This was designed to be the basis 
of an energetic character. On this soil all the active virtues could 
thrive as in the reflective disposition all the passive virtues could 
take root and bear fruit. Every philanthropist and every refi rmer 
must have share in this temperament. But when this tempera- 
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ment becomes dominant and all controlling, the soul becomes rest¬ 
less and takes on an impatience of control and an irritablity of 
temper which make its presence in society intolerable. The man 
becomes ultra in bis opinions and in his actions. Conviction passes 
into dogmatism, self-reliance into arrogance, earnestness into 
severity. When the reflective element is weak, we meet those forma 
of vanity and conceit which are as offensive to our tastes as to our 
moral sense. This disposition may lead one to make a point of his 
being independent, and so may vitiate the virtue itself. It may 
prompt the ambitious man to seek his ends by any means what¬ 
ever, or the vain man to gratify his vanity in display and extrava- 
ance. 

O. The Sanguine Disposition. A hopeful temper of soul leads 
a man to the full enjoyment of life—makes him genial and affable 
—a power in society. With him religion is a joy rather than a 
duty. But when this temperament becomes unduly dominant, it 
leads a man to multiply projects he can never execute—to divide 
his energies on too many objects, or to waste them in unworthy 
pursuits. There thus grows up a levity and frivolity—a frivolity 
not playing on the surface of one’s nature, but working at its core 
—a lack of all moral earnestness whatever. He laughs out of his 
soul all sense of his higher obligations to God or to man. 

D. The Passive Temperament. This disposition, when rightly 
balanced, secures a quiet contentment with the present, and a 
serene acceptance of the issues of the future, whatever they may 
be. It is the necessary background of a great nature. But when 
the phlegmatic character has become vitiated, conscience is dead¬ 
ened, and a cold indifference pervades the entire life. The accom¬ 
plished villian always has more or less of this temperament. 

Many forms of sin are conditioned by education. The soul 
inherits special aptitudes, but no knowledge. It must begin in weak¬ 
ness and in ignorance, and can only learn slowly and by degrees. 
The age exerts a moulding influence on the soul from the begin¬ 
ning of its life, so that the contents of its consciousness are drawn 
almost wholly from the age in which it is born. The common 
thought and feeling of the age, its habits and customs, its govern¬ 
ment and institutions, its inventions and discoveries, its representa¬ 
tive men, whether of the present or of the past, with all the treas- 
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ared and registered results of the centuries—all these constitute 
the great educative forces of society. They make themselves felt 
in the mind and heart of the individual. Thus we account for the 
ascetic tendency, in which violence is done to the impulses of one’s 
nature. Thus, too, we explain the working of the very opposite 
principle, in a loose abandonment to sensuous pleasures and phys¬ 
ical sports. Both extremes are opposite forms of human sinful¬ 
ness. The serious side of our probation, were it not relieved by 
innocent enjoyment, would defeat its very end, namely, the reform 
and the redemption of society. Amusements, too, as soon as they are 
made the very source of our higher life, lose their character, and 
instead of being helpful and healthful in their induence, poison the 
very fountains of individual and social life. Again, it is partly 
owing to defective education that men so far separate religion and 
morality. By virtue of this separation, we have, on the one hand, 
a sentimentalism which is powerless against our seldsbness. and on 
the other hand, a cold and barren legalism—the mere shell and' 
husk of morality. It would be easy to show how the wickedness 
of oppression and the infamy of persecution were owing, more or 
less, to the spirit of the age in which they occurred. We need 
refer only to the dark catalogue of crimes committed in the name 
of the religion of Jesus. We omit here the fatal intluenco of a false 
domestic or scholastic education. The social position, too, of the 
individual often carries along with it special temptations, and is 
the condition of special sins. Thus wealth invites to all forms of 
extravagance. Thus the possession of power is always corrupting 
in its influence. Thus official superiority will engender arrogance 
of manner, and often a mean and petty tyranny. Thus learning 
may oecasion the display of pedantry and of conceit. Thus the 
man distinguished by his family connections may take on the spirit 
of caste, and separate himself from all real sympathy with his 
fellows; while the opposite condition of life may call forth servil¬ 
ity or envy or hate, or destroy all appreciation of real worth of 
character. 

The divergent avocations in which men are engaged modify the 
manifestations of their sinfulness. Every business and every pro¬ 
fession has its peculiar dangers, and so engenders peculiar defects 
of character. Thus the literary man becomes intensely selflsh in 
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little tbiogs. He will give of his money, but mt of his tiiue. His 
pursuits tend to make him irritable. The lawyer and the clergy¬ 
man are both in danger of acting a mere part—of sinking tho 
private character in the professional one, and that, too, without 
being aware of it—in danger of seeming to be what they are not, 
and of uttering what they do not profoundly believe. The great 
sin to which the ministry is exposed is the sin of hypocrisy. The 
merchant is tempted to follow the customs of his trade, forgetting 
that a fair business transaction is impossible, which is not in har¬ 
mony with the spirit and precepts of the Gospel. Perhaps Chris¬ 
tianity suffers more from the low standard of morals which prevails 
in this respect among its disciples than from any other single cause 
whatever. 

The discipline of life also is an occasion of sin and of sin ii\ 
special directions. Our duties recur in new forms every day. They 
may be personal, domestic, social, or churchly, but they are of 
supreme importance. The discharge of these duties is always 
attended with more or less difSoully. Hero we meet every day 
with special dehciencies. We do things wo ought not to do, nud 
leave undone the things we ought to do. Our short-comings indi¬ 
cate the strength and the presisteucy of the selfish principle. The 
■very griefs and afflictions of life bring out the natural depravity 
of the human heart. Here we see the want of resignation to 
divine Providence, in the form of raurmurings against the goodness 
of God, or of rebellion against his authority, or even of bluspherayj 
or we witness the utter abandonment of all courage to meet the 
cares and responsibilities of life. Even religion, both by tho per¬ 
versions of its fiiends, and by the opposition of its enemies, has 
given occasion to manifold'crimes nud vices. Thas wliere religion 
takes a strong hold on the popular mind, there it will excite the 
greatest antagonism in those who do not accept it, so that we shall 
find mote profanity than in less religious communities. The 
English-speaking races are the most profane communities in Christ¬ 
endom. Thus sectarianism is occasioned by diverse views of 
religion. The religions partisan bolds that his own denomination 
has all the truth there is in Christianity. He is devoted to his own 
church, not cs a means to an end, but as itself an end. He 
avoids, rather than seeks, fellowship with Christians of other com- 
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ta'unionB. Here, too, we most place the sins of heresj and of 
schism, and also that of inhdelity. We call them sins because 
inainfeatlj- there is a moriil element at the root of them all. We 
are certainly not respt nsible for our speculative beliefs, but only 
for those opinion.^ and beliefs which address our wills, as well as our 
intellects; and of such a character, without doubt, are the truths 
of the Christian religion. 

SECTION ElETH. 

DEGREES OF PERSONAL GUU,T. 

We need first of nil to determine the nature of personal guilt, 
and the sphere of life to which it belongs. 

Personal guilt is the criminality—the ill-desert—of personal sin. 
It is siu imputed to the sinner—charged to his account, and thus 
exposing him to condemnation and to punishment. It is the middle 
term between sin and its direct consequences, converting those 
consequences into penalties. Without guilt the results of siu might 
be painful, but they could not be penal. 

The sphere, and the only sphere of life, where personal guilt can 
find place, is that of free moral agency. It can bo predicated 
alone of a personal choice and a personal character and a pciaonal 
life. Thus the natural affections, being independent of the will, 
and acting simply under the law of necessity, and having in their 
movements no reference to a moral imperative, can have no strictly 
moral character. They may possess a natural excellence or exhibit 
natural defects and deficiencies; but both are destitute of a personal 
moral element. Those exhibitions are automatic in their charac¬ 
ter. They do not differ in kind, but only in degree, from the man¬ 
ifestations of brute instinct. They aim to secure the gratification 
of their own cravings, and not the spiritual approbation of tba 
object toward which they tend. Thus they are instinctive, and not 
personal and free in their character. They thus issue from our 
natures, and not from our persons; and do not respond to the 
claims of any moral law whatever. They certainly carry aloug 
with themselves liabilities, but not responsibilities. They are also 
motive forces to be repressed, or chastened, or transmuted into & 
personal preference by the conscious doterminaiion of the soul itself. 
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"We are responsible, then, tor our own personal acts, anJ for mr 
other class of acts whatever. "We are responsible, too, for our own 
characters, just so far as we have had any share in making them 
what they are. This is the limit of our personal responsibility. 

This limit », however, by no means a narrow one. The natural 
aflfections precede and accompany and, so to speak, envelop our 
entire personal life. They influence the will, and are in turn often 
determined by the will. There are probably few or no acts of the 
soul into which the will has not more or less fully entered, and 
certainly there are no states of the soul which have not been some¬ 
what determined by personal choices and preferences. In this 
way we are, to a geater or less degree, responsible for them alh 
Thus there can be no wrong thought or impure feeling in which 
the person has not himself taken a part, and for which he is not 
more or less accountable. Thus envy, or jealousy, or malice, may 
spring up in the soul apparently unbidden, and yet somewhere and! 
sometime we may have done something to generate these very 
passions themselves. 

Thus, in harmony with what we have said, our love to God, in 
BO far as it is moral and personal, is not a mere aspiration of our 
nature, but a response to bis claims. The soul receives God by 
faith, and imparts itself in prayer and sacrifice. Thus it apporpri- 
atea the favor of God, and accepts the truth of God. Thus it 
surrenders itself to God, and finds its joy and peace in God. Thus 
it is an electing love—a love knowing and determining itself toward 
the Author of its being. It is the free, personal, loving choice of 
Godin preference to self and to the world, and so it is praise¬ 
worthy in its character. On the other hand, all forma of hostility 
to God, since they are also repudiations of his love and of his 
authority, so are not natural and nocessax’y, but moral and free in 
their nature, and so blameworthy. As we have said, the very 
presence of a bad thought or feeling or purpose is a prima facie’ 
.evidence that we have sometime in our life invited such a visitor, 
and cherished such company. The soul can, by its own free 
agency, create a disinclination to a holy life, and when it does 
create such an aversion that aversion itself is the acme of its guilt. 
This very inability of the sinner constitutes his criminality. But 
this inability can never be absolute in its character, because tb& 
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power to react remiiina, and the bias to sin in onr natorea and in 
our habits is somewhat balanced by the transcendent intluences of 
the spiritual world. Thus the soul is never under any inward, 
absolute compulsion'.. 

All sins are alike in that they all sprin;^ from a common root, 
violate a common law, and result in a common unbelief. See 
James 2:10. Besides, a sint^le sin never stands alone. Others 
spring up from a fruitful soil, and so form characters essentially 
alike and essentially euilty. But while there is a sameness in guilt, 
there is also, as much difference in degree of ill-desert as there ia 
between the light of a spark and that of a flume of fire. 

It is, however, quite impossible to measure the exact guilt which 
-belongs to individual acts. We can here only indicate the leading 
elements which must enter into our moral judgments. 

First. Ouilt is to be regulated by the degree of a man’s noncon¬ 
formity to law. Thus sin is not imputed where there is no law. As 
a man violates his obligations, just iu that proportion does bis 
guilt increase. The higher the obligations violated, and the greater 
the number of the obligations disregarded, the deeper is his ill- 
desert This is strikingly seen in the Christian economy. Here a 
man sins not only against his Father in heaven, but also against 
his Redeemer on earth. 

Second. It is regulated by one's natural capacity and suscepti¬ 
bility. The man with teu talents is under obligations to be and to- 
do morn than the man with one. Now, the greater the genius, the 
higher the probation, and the greater its guilt if it fails to meet its' 
obligations in life. The nobler the natural character is, the greater 
are the possibilities of the person and the more culpable is hia 
foilure in life. 

Third. It is regulated by the opportnnities which a man ha» 
neglected or misimproved. Edu::ation, domestic or scholastic, and 
the thousand other opportunities which a man has or might have' 
had, enter in to determine his guilt. Thus possibly, in the case of 
Aaron Burr, his guilt was increassd by the fact that he had sucb 
a mother as the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, and was thus a 
child of prayer as well as a child of genius. Thus it is that thoser 
yvho neglect special means of grace only enhance their own ciiml- 
■ality'ia the rejection of the love of Qod< 
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Fourth. It is regulated by tbe eonaeioua failure to put forth ant 
effort to reach a high stiindard of character. A man may give 
himself up to a vicious course of life, or he may struggle nobly 
ngaiost his lower iiicliuation.s, and his moral worth will depend on 
which of these courses he takes. The man "ho struggles with bis 
natural depraved tendencies reaches a higher probation, and 
belongs to a different class of characters, than the one who only 
moves in harmony with an ainiahle tcin|)er. The latter may bo 
more attractive than the fortijer, but certainly is deserving of less 
personal credit for bis ebaraeter. Tbe exeelh-nce which he bns is 
rather implanted than acqnired, and untuinatic rather than personal 
and praiseworthy. 

Fifth. It is regulated by the rcsistence which one makes to his 
own moral convictions. H-> thus geuer.ites inward habits of 
thought and feeling, and so creates a character by wbi(-b he is spon¬ 
taneous in his very wickedness. This is seen when the soul dons 
violence to the yearnings of its belter nature in tbe rejection of the 
Gospel. God overcomes all Ins d ftieultioj in the profler of his 
friendship; but the sinner will uvercv>me none of hi.s, even when his 
moral nature urges him to <lo so. In time, one becomes so accus¬ 
tomed to a certain course of sinful indulgence us to Ii)seall remorse 
for bis wroug-doings—so as to cull good evil and evil good, and thus 
illustrate in his own case the saying of our Lord, “If the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” Thus sin 
attaches itself to character as well ns to acts, and to acts that flow 
without deliberation from a fountain which the sinner himself has 
generated in bis own nature. Thus it is, too that the continued 
absence of right intentions ind cates a greater degree of criminal¬ 
ity, than the occasional presence of a positively wrong motive. The 
great sin of omission, the sin of unbelief, underlies, ns it is the 
culmination of, all forms of human sin and human guilt. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

THE CHAEACTEB of HD1IA.S DEPRAVITY. 

We have to consider the deptii and tlie extent of individual 
depravity, bo far as that depravity is common to each and every 
■onL 
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Iti^ important here to in iric tlin diHliiictinn between relifjion nrtd 
inoi'iility. IheHu lire only d.trurent iiR|m(;t.H of one und the same 
divine life. In G id eonies into union with iniin, and miia 

freely responds to this divine filowship. In moi'idity, innn enters 
into union with God, and in and through this union seeks a fellow¬ 
ship with all the creatures of God. In religion, man is receptive; 
in morality, he is active and forth-pulling. Beligion secures a 
moral life through the free seli'-decision of the soul. They are 
inseparable. The life of eaeh interpenetrates the life of the other. 
Beligiou withi ut morality is a quiet mysticism—a sentimental 
worship—beautiful in its forms, but powerless agaiust the selfish¬ 
ness of the buiuau soul. Morality without religion is a mere 
round of outward peifoi mances, legal in its spirit, cold, dry and 
barren, aud without the soul of goodness. 

Our depravity, then, must be measured by its departure from 
either of these aspects of divino life. 

Native depravity appears first and foremost iu our corrupt 
natural alTeciinns. Wo inherit depraved tendencies. But here, in 
the sphere of nature, the depravity is not supreme and total. This 
is not so, for the reasou that every soul has still a natural love for 
the good, over against its inordinate si-lf-indulgeuce. As a rule, in 
every coiilliet between these impulses of our nature, this natural 
self-love gams the muHtery over the opposing piiuciple. This, 
however, is nos always the ease. Wo meet with instances of natu¬ 
ral heroism, as when a man, out of instinctive friendship, will 
peril his life for his Iriend. Here we have, however, nobility of 
nature, rather than of pi-rHonal character. Still this is exceptional 
and one must admit that even the depravity that is born with us 
is fatal in its cbarucler. For the soul, as a nature, cannot restore 
itself. 

When we come to our conscious moral self-decisions, then the 
rule seems to allow of no exceptions. The moral choice is ever and 
always, in spirit, or in form, or in both, a selfish one. Wherever 
and whenever this is uot the case, the soul stands in personal 
fellowship with its God, and is a regenerated soul. This may be 
true of men out of the ohiirt h, as well as of those in the church— 
of uieu who iiiako no pioleehion of religion, us well as of men who 
have taken ou Iheuiselves the vows of God. But even iu the case 
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of those souls who are still unreconciled to their Maker, we cannot 
siy that the depravity is total in its character. Such is not the 
fact, for the following reasons: because evil is not chosen for its 
own Sake, but for some imagined, temporary or partial good it may 
bring; and because of the hesitation and deliberation and frequent 
conflicts of the soul liefore the final sinful choice is made; and also 
because of the self-condemnation which often appears in the very 
act of choosing what is wrong. Here we see that there nre move¬ 
ments and drawings toward the right, though always mastered by 
the finally dominant choice of the wrong. Again, the object chosen 
or the action determined upon may be wrong only in the sense that 
it lacks the highest motive; and thus it may command our appro¬ 
bation, notwithstanding its fatal inward deficiency, ns tested by the 
moral law. All our best natural imuulses move solely in a lateral 
direction, and chug only to the objects of this world. They do not 
concern themselves with the guilt of sin, but only with its misery 
and wretchedness. Thus the mother is interested in her child, but 
only as a member of sorial life, aud not as an heir of eternity. 
Thus though men love goodness and wisdom aud truth, as abstract 
conceptions or as far off realizations, yet when these assume their 
sovereignty, and briug (doJ in his authority before their souls, they 
at once refuse obedieucu. Tuere is here a uatiiral excellence, but 
/no virtue of a moral aud personal character. Tue fact that the 
I person rejects the authoritv of the very attributes which bis nature 
admires, clearly indicates the fatal character of his depravity. 
Thus a naturally amiable nature may uuderlie a personal charac¬ 
ter and a personal life profoundly selfish. 

But we do seem to meet in ebauces both of splendid virtue and of 
beautiful graces of character. We are not able to refer them 
simply to the impulses of a noble nature. Tiiey eviJeutly, in a 
large measure, belong to the person. Whatever be their worth, 
that worth must be imputed to the person, and he must have the 
credit of them. In some of these oases it will be found that the 
man has so identified himself with the larger commuuity that its 
glory is his glory, and he is ready to die iu its behalf, as when a 
patriot offers up his life oa the battle field. The parent, in seem¬ 
ing unselfishness, devotes his time and money to the good of his 
family. It is a part pf himself. -He lives in the Ufa of his children. 
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Their worldly success ministers to his pride. When his interest 
^oes furtlier nnd he takes into account their kinship with God as 
well as their relation to himself, then he gives evidence of being a 
'Child of God. This evidence is to be accepted, whatever be a man’s 
creed or a man’s conduct 

Depravity does not reach the intellect as such, except as it affects 
the physical organism. When a man is in good health, the decis¬ 
ions of his reason, acting in its own exclusive province and with a 
clear held before it, are, in the main, as right now as in a perfectly 
holy state. The reason certainly gives us first truths, and we 
accept them as a part of the natural revelation of God. In the / 
cose of the conscience, involving as it does both the sensibility and 1, 
the reason, we are sure only of her highest affirmation. These 
moral axioms we receive without distrust or misgiving. They are 
infallible. This inner light never goes out. Our aesthetic nature 
<8 iu like manner affected. We can only trust its highest and best ^ 
judgments. It is, then, chielly in our sensibilities, whether physi- { 
cal or spiritual, and through our wills, that sin reigns. Sut when 
we consider that character is one and life is one, and that these 
eensibilitioB and this will touch all sides of our heiug, we can easily 
see how sin might directly or indirectly affect our entire being. 
Thus it is apparent that we are responsible for cur opinions and 
our beliefs, and our moral speculatious, since these are all atfected 
by our free personal agency, as well as by our sinful tendencies. 

Wo must come, then, to the conclusion that our depravity is fatal 
in its character. We cannot restore ourselves, by any self-move¬ 
ment, to the love and favor of God. Wo are, however, capable of 
redemption, and, as we shall see, a full provision and a living 
agency have been made, not so much for our restoration to the 
atate we have lost, as for our elevation to a higher plane of charac* 
ter and of life. 


SECTION SEVENTH. ‘ 

THE PENALTIES OF SIR. 

Punishment is the consequence of sin, as determined by guilt 
In s6 far as the proper consequence of sin does not follow, or in so 
far as t£ fiomei from other sources than that of guilt, in so far 
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ooTaeiinenco and penalty are not iilentical. This is tfte cnsc frj 
probation. The prob.iiional .sta e results fro ii the redeioptive plao 
and apjercy, in which the final issues of life are removed to another 
■world. The full and distinct comuqujncjs of sin are in this life 
precluded by tlie very offers of mercy. 13^sille^, we are now so- 
bound up with the woeof others, that we often experienoe ills which 
flow from their sins, and not from oiir own violitions of the moral 
law. We suffer, evan from our inheritance, disab.lities which are 
not the proper penalties of our personal sin and guilt. Thus the 
bonds of blood, of sympathy, and of interest, often entail suffer¬ 
ings upon us, which cannot be consiJero I as the punishment of 
our own transgressions. In fact, lainy of the evils of this life are 
designed by God to chasten, to correct, and to ennoble biiinau life, 
rather than to punish the offender. In fact, all that we can term 
penalties is this world are but tokens of the coming retribution. 

The very condition of the soul iu this life precludes our looking 
upon the objective consequences of oiir sins as simple penalties. 
Secondary agencies and causes have so iiitru led as iu a inoasuro to 
obscure the consciousness of another Presifn''e, greater tlian they 
all, because the support of them all. We are, too, mo intent on our 
selfish pursuits and plans that God is far from onr thoughts and 
affections, and we are unfitted to interpret arig tt the course of his 
providence. We also resist more orlesi the inti lences of the truths 
we do believe, and become blind and har.leued; and accept the ills 
of life as matters of necessity, without any moral signilicanco 
whatever. We love to pity, but uot to condemn ourselves. Self- 
reproach and remorse are experiences from which we shrink, and 
from which we seek to escape by every lueans iu onr power. If our 
excuses and palliations are not suflieient for this purpose, we bury 
our souls in. business, or turn in desperation to ihe intoxicating 
cup. 

In the other world, everything is ch-inged in our surroundiugs. 
liven God changes his atlitu le toward u-i, iu tbit He no longer 
-extends to us the offer of pardon; and the soul has also changed 
its character, in that it has reached a fixed st.-rte of moral aversion 
to a religions life. Iu th;: other woi l 1 there is no room for second-- 
ary causes, oomiug between th.s sintier and liU Mvker. The 
individual soul comes into immediate and direct coutact with the 
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fullness oF tlie diviiiy PresenRe. Its sols business is with God, and 
witli Him coiititiiiomly tiinl exclnively. In such a state, the 
cuiisequeiicus and the penalties of sin are one and the same thing 
—absolutely identic d. The consequences are no longer partial and 
intermittent, anil alloyed with foreign elements, but simple, full 
and constant. For the conviction of sinfulness covers the entire 
character and life, as these are made to stand forth in a separate 
individnnlity, and are made to appear us they are, in the searching 
light of the divine Presence. Thus all punishment is both natural 
and positive. It is natHrnl. because provided for in the constUu- 
tion of the soul aiiJ in its es-.ential relations to God. This 
constitution and these relations involve oaeh other. Punishment 
comes at once into th) life of the soul, as the soul finds itself 
flooded on nil sides with the light of the divine preseuce. It is 
positive, because the punisliment c vraws from God directly and 
immediately. It is, and i.s felt to bj, an inflict on of the divine 
Law-giver - a ju Igmono e.’ceouted by his hand. S df-coiidemnation 
is but the coho of the voice of Go 1. Tee penalty issiie.s from the 
divine necision, and cm )o lies and couv-ys the divine wrath, as 
experienced in the cousciomums ijf guilt. Thus ouiiisliment marks 
the personal relation between tint o iminal and the God whose law 
he has broken. In the case of the sinner the crieiinalitr is supreme 
as it indicate.s the lical hre.itc between a God seeking to forgive and 
the soul refusing all forgiveness. 

The feeling of remor.se is at once the general condition of all 
forms of pmiishiiient, and the essential element in all kinds of 
penalty. It is the eondition of retribution, because it is a seuse of 
criminality. It is the one abiding element in punishment, because 
it is the pain which etitersinto the consciousness of guilt, and is the 
peculiar pam which h Hows divine cuiidemnation. 

Sin ciiunot be punished by sin, though it may be by the coutin- 
uanee and obduracy of sin. Hero the tendency to perpetuation is 
the penalty, an 1 not sin as auch. It is, however, only the nogativa 
side of sin which reveals ilsi-lf in this form of punishment—sins of 
omission. Here the power of sin is paruhzed Despair destroys 
every activity '■•nt that of conscience. The sinner in the other 
world I'Hinlers the homagi) of coiivk tion, but not of affection. Ha 
ia no longer aggressive in Lis siufuliiess. He oauum luugei;aistueb 
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the moral order of the universe. He rather confirms that order; a9= 
a witn< ss to the rectitude of God. 

Human guilt culminatesin unbelief, aud'so excludes the soul from' 
Heaven. For, under the economy of grace, what finally condemns- 
the sinner is that he rejects redeeming love. So that, while- 
unbelief decides the- question of acceptance with God, yet our 
particular sins against light and love, eventuaiing, as they do, io 
this unbelief, decide the degree of punishment we are to suffer in 
the eternal world. 

This subject will again come before us when- the question. o£ 
future retribution is-taken- upa 


PART THIRD. 


CHRISTdLOGY. 


CHAPTEH I. 

TME PRE-EXTSTENCE OF CHRIST. 

SECTION FIRST. 

THE COSMICAL WORK OF CHRIST. 

Tlie inter-trinitarian relations of the Son determine bis work, 
both in creation and in rodomption. As He was the Revealor of 
the Father to Himself, it belonged to him to reveal the divine 
thought and will overywhore and always. Ho is termed the Word, 
because the Father communes with Himself in the silence of eter¬ 
nity, and in that silent converse is conscious of Himself, and so- 
when he voices that silent Word in time and space He e.Kpresses- 
the fullness of his own mind and heart. Thus there can never be 
any revelation in the universe, except through the son of God. 

The Son of God i.s, then, the Revealer, not partially and imper¬ 
fectly, as the prophets were, but originally and fully—not by 
appointment merelj', buD by his very nature; for his character 
determined his vocatien—not locally and temporally, but univer¬ 
sally and eternally—as well to angels as to men—to all worlds as 
well as to the one in which we live. 

The Son, too, is the Mediator in creation, by virtue of his very 
nature. The work of creation is natural to him. For as he medi* 
ates in that eternally continuous life-process by which the Father 
is conscious of Himself, so He mediates in that cosmical movement 
by which the Father creates the world. He contains in Himself 
all the ideal and potential elements by which creation was made 
actual. Thus He is not an instrumental cause, any more than the 
will of the painter is instrumental when it creates, through the iu- 
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telleet, a work of art. He is, oii the contrary, the merliatin,'^ 
'esseutinl cause. “Without Him was not anything made that was 
made.” Thus the Sou is the only Mediator, through whom cre¬ 
ation itself was pos-sible. By virtue of this mediation, the Father 
puts his thought in creation, and creation in turn, expresses that 
thought. In fact, all created beings know the Father in and 
through the Son. Thus He is the sole Mediator of all finite beings, 
<iven though they are sinless. 

These two generic views involve each other. If the Son is Be- 
vealer, then He is Mediator; and if Mediator, then Revealer. 

SECTION SECOND. 


THE PRE-1NCART<ATE PRESENCE OF CUUIST. 

All the theophauies of the Old Testament, whether under the 
name of Jehovah, or of his angels, or of his representative angel, 
and all those which wore accompanied by outward physical sym¬ 
bols, were Christophanies. See the prologue of John; John 8: 58; 
12: 41; I Peter 1: 11. 

Chris) was the Source of all revelation, and the Fountain of all 
inspiration, before as well as after bis incarnation. He was the 
Word. He was the Life and the Light of men. According to Peter, 
it was the Spirit, of Christ which animated the Hebrew prophets. 
Their predictions of him were the foro-gloams of his glory, and 
their promises were foretastes of his grace. Their very waiting for 
, his coming was the fruit of his presence—partial indeed, but alto¬ 
gether real in its character. Thus the consciousness of the pious 
Hebrew was essentially one with the consciousness of the Christian. 
For it was the fellowship of his Spirit, though not the clear appre¬ 
hension of his Person. We find among the Hebrews the essential 
factors of all Christian experience; namely, the sense of sin, and 
I the sense of redemption. Now, wherever these exist, Christ is 
present in the afl’ections and will, though He may not be found in 
the understanding. It must ever be remembered that our appre¬ 
hension of Christ by no means measures what He does or can do 
for us. When the pious Hebrew exercised a childlike faith in the 
I mercy of God, be had the soul of a saving faith in Christ Himself. 

All the miracles performed by the prophets were wrought by 
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Tittue of Christ’s power, siuce the miracle itself is a theophany. 
The ancieut miracles were preludes—preludes in a seusuous and 
ignorant ago, and so partaking of that age—of the great miracle of 
his own appearance in human flesh. Thus there were comings of 
Christ before his visible assumption of our humanity. Thus there- 
were prophetic voices before the incarnate Word, spiritual lights 
in human history before the one great Light of Calvary, and divine- 
interruptions in nature and in life before the great intervention. 

We must, too, go further than this and affirm that all the pro¬ 
found moral thinking of the Orientals, and all the flushes of wisdom- 
which wo find in classical literature, and all the noble characters 
which have appeared in ancient history, were called forth and 
moulded by the Spirit of Christ. These souls felt the presence of 
the Invisible—its impulsions and its restraints, and may have had an 
implicit faith in the Christ of whom they had not heard. 


CHAPTER I I. 

THF, INCARNATION. 

SECTION FIBST, 

ITS POBSIDLLITY. 

The Son of God finds the goal of his life in the assumption of 
humanity. That event was natural to Him. That He should thus- 
appear in this world accords with his character. His universal 
mediation takes on a special form. God’s growing nearness to 
man culminates in his permanent indwelling in human conscious¬ 
ness. 

There is no difficulty in the fact that God is infinite and man is 
finite. If this were not the case, the incarnation would be impos¬ 
sible. The alleged difficulty is the supreme relief—the one essen¬ 
tial condition of the mystery itself. A finite spirit may unite itself 
in manifold ways to another spirit, but the association of the two 
never can be an incarnation. They mutually exclude each other. 
On the other hand, the Finite and the Infinite complete each other. 
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It belongs to the veiy nature of the Infinite to impart itself. To 
be itself, it n^iust enter into time and space, and in this sense the 
Finite is its completion. The Finite can not bo explained by itself, 
nor by its relations to other finite beings; but has, for its presup¬ 
position and its ultimate reality, the Infinite, and thus its complo- ^ 
tion in that Infinite. Thus the Finite does not exclude, but rather 
requires the presence of, the Infinite. Each apart from the other 
is a mere phantom. 

This view does, indeed, only show the immanence of God in 
nature and in life; while the incarnation is the immanence of the 
, divine Person in the human consciousness, in a new and transcend- 
ent form. It answers, however, our purpose, in clearing the 
)mystery from needless conceptual difficulty. 

The conditions which allow an incarnation are the following: 

First. The being assumed must have an affinity with God. 

Man has this affinity, because he is the image of God. He is 
nearer bis Jfaker than the crystal, with its laws of accretion, or the 
plant, with its laws of life, or the animal, with its senses and sense- 
judgments. These merely reflect some one or more of the divine 
attributes. The soul, however, knows and determines itself. It is 
free, rational, and personal. It thus has a kinship with God. Its 
consciousness of self carries along with it tho consciousness of God. 

Now God can identify Himself with such a nature more fully and 
completely than with any other creature whatever. 

This affinity with God must not be so pressed ns to amount to an 
identity of nature. For such a oneness would make an incarnation 
superfluous. There must be a difference but that difference must 
not be exclusive but complemental in its character. Such is the fact 
in the relation of man to his Maker. His infinite susceptibility for 
God reveals the incompleteness of his higher natnre and points to 
. an absolute perfection of his life which is possible only in God. 

On the other hand, God glorifies himself in those very human sym¬ 
pathies which distinguish the creature from the Creator. 

iiecond. The being assumed must be a miniature representation 
of the universe. God imparts Himself in and to the universe 
which He has created. He will therefore reveal Himself most fully 
in him in whom the elements of this universe are crystallized. 

Now man is the focal point, where the material and spiritual 
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\TorIds raoet together and are reconciled. He is thus the very 
ibeing where God might fitly erect the throne of his glorj’. 

Third. The humanity assumed must he evolved from our nature 
by a creative power. The Son of God must create what He 
assumes. If the humanity starts from its own centre alone, it will 
then take on a separate and individual personal life; and thus will 
allow only a conjunction of persons, but not an incarnation—and 
only a conjunction of one individual person, and not of humanity, 
with God. The Son of God must personalize the humanity which 
He assumes—and personalize it from its very beginning. Thus 
there is the necessity of a miraculous conception—a supernatural 
birth. 

Fourth. The humanity assumed must be centred in an individ¬ 
ual person. God could bo present more fully in the race—in the 
totality of its life than in any one of the myriad forms into which 
that life is divided. But in that case his spirit would be diffused 
throughout the common life and his presence would be marked 
merely by its pervasive power. It would be embodied only exten¬ 
sively and not intensively. The centre of the divine cousciousness 
would not gather in the centre of a human consciousness and 
form with it one divinely human life. There would be no real 
incarnation as there would bo no supremo leader of humanity. 
God must then incornate himself in the central man of the race— 
in the Man of men—the sole Man among the millions of the 
human family. Such Christ was made to be and to become by 
having his individuality eeseutially determined ^y the indwelling 
Sou of God. This will be made more evident further on. 

Fifth. The humanity assumed must be sinless. Sin in any 
form, whether in the fountain of one’s nature, or in act, would pre«- 
elude even a perfect moral union, and still more would it preclude 
such a personal indwelling of God in the consciousness as we call 
an incarnation. There would be not only an independence, but an 
antagonism between the creature and the Creator, by the fact of 
human sinfulness, though that was reduced to a minimum. For 
this reason Christ is said to be conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
holiness is ascribed to him from his conception. The humanity of 
of our Lord was, indeed, subject to the penalties of our common 
sinfulness and guilt, so far as, in his sinlessness, He could bear 
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them. Thus pain and disease and death fell on Hincr. Thus, tocTf 
while there could not be any personal guilt, nor the consciousnesa- 
of it, there could be a sense of others’guilt, made all the more keen 
and painful by the very depth and purity of his own character and- 
life. 


SECTION SECOND. 

THE FACT OF AJI INCAKNATIOH. 

The incarnation is the goal of the divine movement. The Ee-- 
vealer and Mediator in the world-life must also reveal and mediate- 
in human life. The broader manifestation must culminate in the- 
richer and fuller revelation in Christ. The work of creation is only 
the prelude to the work of redemption. 

Man needed an incarnate God for the full growth and perfection- 
of his life. When we come to interpret the highest consciousness 
of the East and of the West, we find in both an aspiration which is- 
realized alone in the incarnation. Souls are everywhere feeling 
after God, if haply they may find Him. Such is the final lesson- 
which the student gathers from the history of the race. This view 
has a further support from the nature of the case. As a finite 
being, aside from his sinfulness, man needs an incarnate God—a 
God thinking in human thought, feeling in human sympathies, 
willing in human volitions, and acting in human life. For it ia 
only as He thus conceives of God that ho can spiritually grow at 
all. Now this conception of a human God would be weak indeed, 
if sustained only by an inward longing, and supported only by 
formal teaching, and not assured and guaranteed by the fact itself. 
The impartation, too, of divine life must be richer and fuller wherv 
it is through a real and permanent assumption of our nature, than 
when it is by transient theophanies, or by mere outward symbols. 
For if the symbols are never to be replaced by the verity, oven in 
this life they lose half their power. It is the reality, as that ia 
found in the past or in the future, that gives them their spiritual 
value. 

The necessity of an incarnation, based on our finite condition, 
has already been considered under the Juslificalion of the Repre¬ 
sentative System. Our deeper need oi such an intervention. 
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^ouniled on ouv sinfiilucss, will be considered wben we treat of 
the Atonement. 

Thus it will bo seen that modern Socinianism at once vacates 
Christianity of its proper meaning. If Christ is but a man, how¬ 
ever lichly endowed or inspired, He can not be the Bearer, and 
Cretfbor of any new divine life'to the race, nor can He alter, in his 
very person and life, the relations of God and man. And what 
Socinianism does openly and at once, Arianism does covertly and 
by degrees. It empties Christ’s presence in the world of its 
peculiar worth and significance. For if He be only a creature, 
though the first and foremost of them all, then the chasm between 
God and man is unfilled. He is not able, in the true sense of the 
word, to actually bring God to man, or man to God. He is on the 
■same plane with the prophets, and can give us only an assurance 
of the divine favor; but does not embody that favor in his person, 
and impart it by his Spirit. Wo have, at most, only a representa¬ 
tive of God, but no God with us —no immediate divine Presence—no 
God in familiar loving sympathy with man. The church has fol¬ 
lowed an unerring instinct in rejecting both heresies. 

The fact of the incarnation is shown by the presence of two 
natures—the divine and the human—united in one living person. 
We are to notice, thein 

F^Vs^. The Divinity of our Lord. He is recognized in the fol¬ 
lowing passages as divine: John 'I:!; 20:28; Rom. 0: 6. The 
indirect proof-texts are numerous. See John 6: 46; 8: 19; Rom. 
4: 6; Phil. 2: 10, 3: 21; Col. 1: 16-17; Heb. 1: 2-3. 

But the general drift of Scripture teaching is still more convin- 
■ciug. Wo have the higher aspects of Christ’s life brought out in 
the manifest relations in which Ho stood both to God and to man. 
These can only be explained on the ground of his absolute divinity. 
Thus Christ is more than a teacher, unfolding a written revelation 
—more than a prophet, interpreting some special thought of God. 
Ho is, in his very person, the Revealer of the mind and heart of 
God. It is an attachment to his person, and not simply a recep¬ 
tion of his ideas, which is to save the sinner. 

Let us here restate the Biblical view. Christ is not the outsido 
medium of truth, the organ of communication between God and 
man; but Ho is the Truth itself, its Source, its Authority, and its 
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Substance. He does not merely, expound' the law of God, but 
realizes its claims and meets its demands, so that He is both the 
Revealer end the Revelation itself. He not only proclaims the- 
beauty and the authority of a virtuous and religious life; but per¬ 
sonally embodies and glorifies that life, and makes it potential for- 
all men. He does not merely make known the promises of God;- 
but is Himself the ground on which they all rest—the great central 
Promise, comprehensive of all others which God has given to the 
race. The Sinless One is also the Saving One—the object of our 
supreme love and trust and homage—a King in the souls cf rneni 
He is not merely a wonder-worker; but He is- Himself the miracle 
of the ages. All his mighty acts, ns well as his epoch-making say¬ 
ings, are the effulgence of his glory. His coming into the world, 
was the turning-point in the world’s history; for the course of 
human advancement would have been essentially the same if any 
one of the world’s great men had never lived. But Christ was not 
the creature of any age, but the Leader of nil the ages—a n eces- 
sity to society itself. Without Him every form of civilization must, 
sooner or later, exhaust itself. His teachings have a moral value 
in and of themselves; but they have an infinitely higher worth as 
they are realized in his character and life, and so made good to 
humanity as its permanent possession. Christ is the fulfillment of 
the past, and the hope of the future. God’s revelation of mercy is 
only his self-announcement and self-sacrifice. On the one hand, 
Christ stands up, and, looking the heavens in the face, declares in 
all these ways, directly and indirectly, that He is equal with the 
Father; and on the other, boldly peseuts Hi msolf as the pattern 
of humility. If, then, Christ was not divine. He falls infinitely 
below the level of an ordinarily good man. 

We can not explain these expressed or implied representations- 
of the absolute divinity of our Lord on the supposition of a merely 
delegated authority. For his essential claims- are connected with 
his very person and character rather than with any official position 
whatever. Besides these claims involve absolute sovereignty.. 
Now God can not delegate to any creature, however exalted, any 
such supreme functions without abdicating his very Godhead. 
Buch a procedure would be simply unthinkable. 

Seaondi, The humanity of our Lord is affirmed in maay placea 
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in the Scriptares. Hia birtli is plainly indicated. He is termed 
the Son of Mary and the Son of Man. This last expression as 
plainly denotes his humanity ns the correlative term, the Son of 
God, denotes his divinity. The value of these expressions is not 
diminished by the fact that both of them are frequently used of the 
office which He filled, and that sometimes one of them has special 
reference to the fact of the incarnation. 

The humanity of Christ was complete, consisting of the body, 
soul and spirit. The spirit is ascribed to Him in John 11: 33; 
13: 21; 19: 30. Thus the ApoUinorian view, in vogue even at the 
present day, that the Logos took the place of the spirit, is anti* 
scriptural. 

We have a four-fold picture of our Lord, in which acts and attri¬ 
butes plainly human in their character are attributed to Him— 
human not only in respect to the cravings of the organism, but in 
respect to the intellections and volitions of the soul. Matthew gives 
us a rythmical narrative; Mark a terse and graphic outline; Luke 
a more full and copious memoir; while John is dramatic, and gives 
us an insight into the higher life of our Lord. They all differ, and 
yet all agree, thus giving completeness to the record of our Lord’s 
humanity. Christ is represented as born, as an infant, as passing 
from childhood to youth, and from youth to manhood, subject to 
the laws of human development. He experiences the vicissitudes 
and wants of every-day life. He'hungers and thirsts, is weary, and 
has not where to lay his head. He is subject to temptation, 
rejoices and groans in spirit, and gives Himself up to frequent sea¬ 
sons of prayer. He even grows in knowledge, like other men. 
Thus there is no reason to doubt the completeness of his humanity. 
See Matt. 13: 64-66; Luke 2: 62; Heb. 6: 8. 

Jhird. The two natures united in one individual. We are still 
dealing with the fact of the incarnation, and with the fact alone. The 
Scriptures represent the divine and human natures as united in 
one living person. Thus John affirms that He “was made fiesh." 
Paul declares that "in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the God¬ 
head bodily. Here the pronoun has an emphatic position, and 
indicates that God dwelt in Him in a pre-eminent sense—dwelt in 
Him, and in no other. Here, too, the verb is in the present tense, 
and indicates the permanence of this indwelling. Here, again, the 
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adverb denotes that tliis fullness abides in the plovifiod body, a3 
well ns in the earthly body. The apostle also declares that “God 
sent forth from Himself his own Son, born of a woman, born under 
the law.” Here it is affirmed, on the one hand, that the Son issued 
from the very nature of God, and was consubstantial with Him; 
and on the other, that Ho was born of a woman, and so was 
identified with humanity, and so was the Messiah who fulfilled all 
the predictions of the prophets, Priul repeats this thought, in 
another form, when he declares that God sent his own Son “in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin;” that is, sent into the world a Being 
absolutely divine, to assume a humanity cursed with sin, without 
assuming personal sinfulness. With all those declarations accords 
the expression, “The glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

This one person is never divided in the Scriptures. .However 
diverse, or even apparently contradictory, the predicates may seem 
to be, they are all made to belong- to the God-man. These diverse 
aspects and activities of Christ’s life are often brought oloso 
together, and are predicated of one and the same individnal Person. 
Thus we have the mother watching her infant, and the Magi paying 
adoration to the virgin’s child; the flight into Egypt, and the inter¬ 
vention of the angels; the Messianic temptation, and the leading 
of the Spirit into the wilderness; the act of baptism by John, and 
the recognition from heaven; the prayer on the mountain, and the 
walking on the sea; the teaching in the courts of the temple, and 
the transfiguration, the weeping at the grave of Lazarus, aud the 
raising of the dead man to life; the crucifixion and the resurrection; 
the last farewell of our Lord, and his final ascension into glory. 
The natural and the supernatural do not staud side by side in our 
Lord’s life, but blend together. All these acts aud events are 
theandric in their character, and belong to one and the same indi¬ 
vidual person. Thus it is hardly sufficient to say that this passage 
refers to the deity of our Lord aud that to his humanity, unless, as 
in rare cases, the context plainly indicates this reference. The 
truth is that almost all the passages refer to the one God-man—the 
one tbeanthropic Person—in either his personal or official char¬ 
acter. 

The consciousness of the church witnesses to the wonderful 
union of these two natures in one Person. The church has out- 
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lived, as it hns conquered, two opposing heretical tendencies. It 
has rejected those views which either ignored the divinity of our 
Lord, or subordinated his deity to his huinauity. Thus it has 
discarded Ebionitisin, Arianisiu, and Semi-Arianism. It has also 
thrown off the opposite forms of error. Thus it has rejected 
Docetism, which absorbed the human element; and Sabellinnism, 
which allovved of only an apparent or, at most, a transient union 
of the two natures; and Apollinarianism, which allowed only an. 
imperfect assumption, since humanity was robbed of its highest 
attribute. Thus the Christian consciousness demanded that both 
factors bo united in their integrity, without being confused or con¬ 
founded together. It has thus rejected Nestoriauism, which 
loosened the bond of this union by merely adding these two natures, 
mechanically together. It has also repudiated Monophysitism, 
because it confounded the two natures by the absorption of human¬ 
ity. Moreover it has discarded Monotholitism, which presented 
the same heresy in a softened form, for it insisted that the will, os 
well as the intelligence and the sensibility, was an essential part of 
human nature. I’iiially, it rejected Adoptionism, which was a 
milder form of Nestorianism. AVhethor justice has in all 
cases been done to the men whose names have been 
given to many of these hei'e.sies, may well be doubted; but the 
church was doubtless right in rejecting the heresies themselves. 
The first is a question of historical criticism; while the second 
alone is a matter of dogmatic interest. Thus the universal church, 
with insignificant cKceptious, echoes the voices of the prophets and 
the apostles. It will and must have a whole Christ—one Being 
who is both human divine. 

SECTION THIRD. 


THE ST.VrEMENT OF TUK SIYSTEKY, 

The mystery of the incarnation can only be stated, and not 
solved. A solution would be its destruction. Even the statement 
can at beat be only partial and tentative. 

The Sou of God enters into u living union with our nature. He 
assumes that nature, aud forms with it one Persou—the thean- 
thropic Christ. He enters into our nature by one creative act, at 
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the very beginuing of its existence. He enters into our life by a 
continuous movement—a movement which determines and fills 
that life, as that life freely moves onward to its goal. In the first 
the divine and the human coexist only as potencies in the very 
inception of life and coexist in the unity of that life; in the second 
they unfold themselves together in the growth of that one life. 

The incarnation is not, then, a mere ethical union, in volving only 
a oneness of sympathy and of purpose—it is not merely a local 
and physical union, as though the Son of God had thereby sepa¬ 
rated his life from the universe—it is not an outward mechanical 
union, as though two natures merely co-operated together—but it 
is rather an assumption—creative, vital, personal, and permanent-— 
of our nature, so that both the deity and the humanity of our 
Lord are perfect and complete, and form in their union one thean- 
thropic Person. Thus the humanity is not lost in the deity, nor 
the deity lost in the humanity; nor are the two natures confounded, 
so as to generate a being unlike either. The person of our Lord 
is at once both human and divine—divine in its underlying essence, 
and human in its free vital form. But the essence and the form 
are kindred in character. 

The church has ever insisted on one person in Christ, and that 
Person it has ever regarded as divine. But the term person haa 
denoted a rational individual—an individual separate and inde¬ 
pendent, but still only an individual. The word, as anciently used, 
did not denote mind in its self-consciousness and self-determina¬ 
tion, but only a concrete mode of existence. We find this view 
everywhere held by the Fathers, and supported by Thomas Aquinas 
in his Summa Theologicae, and supported also by the ablest modern 
Catholic theologians, os Knoll and Porrone. There can be no 
doubt but that the church is right, and that Christ is one rational 
j and moral individual, and one alone, undivided and indivisible. 
Such is the impression which must bo made on every candid and 
honest reader of the Word of God. 

But when we give to the word person the meaning it has in 
modern literature, and make it denote the soul in its self-conscious¬ 
ness and self-determination, then we must affirm that human 
personality is essential to the completion of human nature. Such 
a view undoubtedly entered into the consciousness of the church. 
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for it insisted on the human will ns an integral part of the nature 
of man. Now the human will is the essence of self-determination, , 
and so of personality, as defined in the light of modern thought, r 
Thus the church does accept the fact that there was a human 
person, ns well as a Divine Person, in the incarnate Son of God. 

The Son of God assumes our nature, and individualizes and per¬ 
sonalizes it. He does so by the law of his life, as that law appears. 
in his entire redemptive agency. It is not simply human nature, 
that is born into the world, that teaches and preaches and works 
miracles, that lives and dies and rises from the dead, but a central 
living personage embodying that nature, and glorifying it in his 
life and death and resurrection. The idea of human nature moving 
about men, living and working for them—human nature simply as 
such, abstractly conceived—is monstrously absurd—purdy unmean¬ 
ing. Christ was human nature, but human nature differentiated 
by the highest law of moral living. Besides, otherwise Christ 
would cease to be the Model and the exemplar of the race—the 
Ideal, and the Magnet of all human souls. 

We must, then, acccept the truth that the Divine Person identi¬ 
fied itself with the human person in the one work of redemption. 

The Son of God creates the nature and evolves the conscious-. 
ness which He fills and directs at every stage of its subsequent 1 
growth and free development The consciousness becomes truly | 
and strictly theantbropic. Ohrist is a divinely human person. 

The contents of the Ohrist-consciousness cover the sphere of 
Christ’s redemptive agency, as that agency originates in the eternal 
thought of God, appears in time, and culminates in the issues of 
the spiritual world. Wo recognize all the divine attributes: but 
only as they reveal themselves along the lines of this redemptive 
work. Thus Christ declares his own eternity, in relation to his own 
agency, when He says, “Before Abraham was I am.” Here he 
declares that his existenco as Bedeemer is the explanation of the 
existence of such a character as that of the patriarch. Again, He 
reveals his eternity when he prayS that the Bather would re-invest 
him “with the glory which Ho had with him before the world was.” 
Here Ho identifies the glory of his approaching triumph with his 
eternal vocation as Redeemer. He Intimates that, as the work of 
Redemption was last in execution, so it was foremost in the divine 
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conception. He manifests, too, his omnipotence; but only m the 
direction of his life. He abstains from displays of power of a 
mere creative character, or even such displays as will gratify mere 
curiositity, or which will even simply mahe good his claims ae 
Messiah. As a wonder-worker He will use his power only in the 
interest of human souls, suffering from siu or guilt. His omni- 
scence, too, is as real as the other divine attributes; but like themr 
moves along redemptive lines alone. Thus He knows what is in 
the hearts of all men. The souls of Nathaniel and of Peter and 
of Judas, are naked and open to his view. He fore-knows the end 
of the world, as that end is looked at through the epochs which 
introduce and prepare the way for the great catastrophe. Such 
knowledge is connected with his work. He does not know—for 
He will not know, since He limits his knowledge in that direction— 
the chronology of the universe. He is omniscient, but his omni- 
science is redemptive in its character. And finally, his omni¬ 
presence reveals itself only when and where a redemptive process- 
is going on in human souls; for, as the God-man, he must have a- 
part in that process wherever and whenever- it takes place, on earth 
or in heaven, in time or in eternity. 

Thus there is no absolute kenosis of the divine nature—no abso¬ 
lute divestiture of any one of the divine attributes. There can be 
no such abnegation of the essential attributes of the divine char¬ 
acter. The kenosis is only relative. Tiro divine attributes are 
limited indeed in Christ, but only because this limitation is essential 
to the glory of their manifestation, Their very lim-itation is the 
result of their very perfection, and issues in their glorification. 
The Son of God moves the center of his life from the Cosmos to 
the human soul—-from the infinitude of nature to the fiuiteness of 
humanity—from the wide realm of cosmical agencies to the richer, 
but narrower, circle of human affections, wants and woes. Ho 
does not abrogate the glory of bis world-life, but subordinates that 
to his life in humanity—gathers the fullness of his life into burn¬ 
ing and radiant focus in human consciousness. Thus the divino 
thought enters into and fills the human thought, and the human 
thought turns toward and rests in God. Thus the divine feeling 
lives in human feeling, and the human feeling flows toward God, 
and empties into his fullness. Thus the divine will centers itself in 
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tb\i 0 Imraau will, and the human will centers itself in God, and 
moves toward God as its final goal. 

This limitation was a humiliation. Had the Son of God appeared 
in a nature unafTccted by the consequences of liuman guilt, then 
the divinity would have always shone through the humanity 
according to the measure of that humanity. It would have been 
the highest form of creative love, and so a condescension—beautiful 
and radiant—but only a condescension. But as he assumed a 
nature and a life bound up with a guilty race—a nature and a life 
not merely below his level, but counter to his character—so Ho 
humbled Himself. He took on a form of existence which, by reason 
of the sin of our corporate humanity, was repugnant to his holi¬ 
ness. Thus his attributes must be more or less vailed and limited 
by his redemptive purposes and redemptive experiences—only 
shining forth as He gained victories in thought and act over the 
forces of sin aoid death. Thus the eternal creative love flashed 
forth into the eternal redeeming love. This vei’y humiliation was 
the path—tho only path—to the new glorification. Thus we have 
a theanthropic Person, all whose theandric energies are spent in 
reconciling God to man and man to God. 

Creative love now becomes redeeming love. The same divine 
power and wisdom which waited on that love in creation, now wait 
on it in redemption. Divine love over carries the natural aflections 
of God along with itself, and, in the work of saving the world, 
subjects them to a new and higher mode of manifestation. For it 
will know nothing and do nothing but what concerns the restora¬ 
tion of a lost race to God. It will not exercise cosmical prerogatives, 
but yet it will, in the interest of redemption, subject the forces of 
nature to its own high purposes. It takes on the form of servitude, 
and submits itself to manifold disabilities and limitations, and yet it 
will dispense pardon, as a spiritual sovereign, and enthrone itself in 
the aflfections and convictions of the human soul. 

All the divine attributes can be attributed, not to human nature, 
but to tho one Christ; and all the human attributes can be attri¬ 
buted, not to the divine nature, but to one and the same Christ. 
For Ho is undivided and indivisible. But all of Christ’s attributes, 
both divine and human, are employed in one work—the work of 
redemption. 
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We cau, then, and must, predicate suffering of the God-mair. 
We can affirm that He suffered by reason of both His nature and 
his position. We must place the suffering in theanthropic con¬ 
sciousness of God. We are not at liberty to affirm that in Christ 
the humanity alone suffered, or that the Deity alone suffered, or 
that the two suffered together’, since no one of these views is possi¬ 
ble, except on the supposition that the incarnation was a more 
outward co-operation of two distinct and separate personalities. 
God, in his eternal conscionsness, knows and can know no limita¬ 
tion, and so can experience no suffering. 

We find in the Fathers many illustrations of the union of two 
natures in one person. We may here state the more striking ones: 
the soul and body are two distinct natures, and yet both form one 
person; fire penetrates the iron, and both retain their distinct 
properties, and yet form one substance; the light of the sun blends 
with the light it generates, and its heat is not lost in the life which 
it conditions; the light of day penetrates the air, without destroy¬ 
ing its properties, or losing its own, and we have a luminous 
atmosphere. The ancients used very freely the terms garment, 
organ, instrument, tabernacle, and temple, to designate the human¬ 
ity of our Lord. The defects of all these illustrations are obvious. 
Perhaps we might represent one aspect of the incarnation, if we 
said it was like a mother’s heart and mind taking possession of her 
loving and obedient child. In this case, the will of the parent 
incarnates itself in the soul of her offspring, and fills and sways 
the life of the child. 

The divinity of our Lord makes the humanity all the more real, 
and all the more worth to us; as his humanity makes his divinity 
more real to us, and of infinitely more worth to our souls. The 
revelation of each is complete in the other. Thus, without the 
incarnation, we could not so fully realize the personality of God, 
nor feel the sympathies of God; nor could we on the other hand, 
have either an Exemplar or Eedeemer of the race. 

Thus, while Jesus was the Son of Mary, and so belonged to his 
nation and to his age; He was also the Son of woman, and so 
represented, not his own age only, but all the ages—not his own 
race alone, but the entire human family. Ha could not have held 
this position if He had been only a member of the Jewish common 
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nity into which He w.ia boi'n. for the renson that, in lliat case, He 
must l)ave been esaentiiilly fashioned by the epoch in which He 
lived. To he a Lender of huinanitr, tlie .sources of his life must 
have been ontside of nod independent of his times. In short, his 
birth must have been supernatural, and his consciousuess of self 
must have been one with his consciousness of God. 

He was thus not only man, and a man, but the Man —the com¬ 
plete man—the ideal man, realized in human history. His nature 
embraced in their fullness .all the elements which belong to 
Iiumanity. There were thus in him possibilities of perfection in 
each and every sphere of human activity. But He entered into 
none of the narrow vocations of life. He would not found a 
school of thought, for He had to do ])rimarily with souls, and not 
with ideas, and so must be more than a philosopher. He would 
not present Himself as a national Leader, for He was to bo more 
than the head of u party, or the chief man of a state. All other 
great souls have had their special aptitudes and tastes, and so have 
represented only sections and fragments of our common humanity. 
They have gained a fame for theinseives in their special vocations, 
ns inventors, discoverers, artists, poets, orators, mathematicians, 
scientists, and literalmrs. But in character they have fallen, one 
and all, below the level of even their own thought. Neither any 
one of their pursuits, nor the union of them all, could make, or 
even tend to make, the perfect man—the man who could translate 
knowledge into wisdom—who could realize the highest thought, in 
his character and life. The pursuits of these men are all ideal. 
But Christ is not an idealist. The virtue He inculcated was the | 
virtue He realized. His life is the world’s great lesson, and its 
grand and exhaustless inspiration. The best men, in the actual 
world, have taken on their philanthropy from Christ himself, with 
or without acknowledgment. 

We are not to designate Christ as a religious genius, for genius 
refers to some special endowmeut, and narrows while it exalts its 
possessor. The gift of genius puts a man at the head of a school of 
thought or makes him a leader of society, but does not and can not 
make him the founder of a religion—least of all of a religion that 
was designed for humanity. Genius alone may win admiration, 
but never can command the homage of the human heart—^never 
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cau have a great following—never can attract the affections of the 
mass of mankincl 

Christ, then, was not ouo of many, but the One above all. He 
was separate from all, not by sule-stuclies and partial aims and 
pursuits, but by the whole plane of his living—a plane, however, 
which touched all other souls by the breadth and depth of its un • 
selfishness. He was great, not in isolation, but by the fullness of 
Lis resources and the richness of their impartation. Our entire 
nature was in Him; and He was in that nature, to ra-create and 
glorify all its exemplars according to the pattern of his own divinely 
human life. Thus the two elements which formed his individ¬ 
uality were, his elevation above all, and his indentification with all. 
He was, in the completeness, affluence, and power of his nature, 
before all; and in the purity and unselfishness of his sympathies, 
one with all. His vocation answered to his character. It was not 
narrow, special, temporary, or absorbing but a fractional part of 
his nature; but was universal, permanent, and possessing bis entire 
being. For his one and sole aim was to reveal God to man and 
man to Himself—to bring them together in his own nature, and to 
make effective his redemptive agency in all human souls. 

The incarnation of the Son of God on earth and in humanity, 
may be only one of many which may take place in the universal 
government of God. It would not be strange if, in many of the 
stellar worlds, there should be planets which moved in the temperate 
zones of their systems, and so were suited to rational life; nor 
would it be surprising if they should witness a fall and a redemp¬ 
tion like that which has made so gloi'ious the history of our earth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRIST IN HIS LIFE. 

SECTION FIRST. 

TISIE AND PLACE OF HIS ADVENT. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to give any sketch, however 
brief, of the life of our Lonl; but to present the leading facts and 
features of bis advent and career in their moral significance. The 
aim is theological, and not historical. Such an examination is 
essential to our mode of conceiving and treating the work of Christ, 
in the chapters which follow. 

Though Christ was the Man of the race. He was also a man of 
the Jews. The fact ihat Ho was born “a Hebrew of the Hebrews" 
was not a mere incident in his life. 

The parentage and nationality of any individual soul are never 
of trilling moment in its character. Birth is not a simple and 
absolute beginning. It is an inheritance, and the civilization into 
which the man is born has a determining inlluence on his develop¬ 
ment. The accidents of birth relate alone to its chance accompa- 
inents and surroundings, and not to the essential relations of the 
one born. Christ, then, was the Son of Mary, as well as of woman; 
and so must inherit all there was in Judaism, as He must gather 
up in Himself all there was in humanity. 

He must, according to the general course of Providence, and 
according to the laws of human development, appear among the 
Jews. Had He appeared elsewhere. He would have been born out 
of his place in the history of the world. Apart from the fact that 
symbol and type, promise and prophecy, pointed to a Jewish Mes¬ 
siah, the distinctive life of the Hebrew race had its culmination iu 
Jesus of Nazareth. This great Gift of God had, and must have 
had its connections with other lesser gifts, of which it was the 
crown and goal. Otherwise, the supra-natural becomes contra- 
natural. 

Had Christ been born at Athens—the ancient centre of Greek 
life—He would have shared in her special culture, and would have 
embodied whatever was true and beautiful in her philosophy and 
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in her art. He would have been the foremost of all her thinkers, 
the wisest of her sages, and the most creative of her artists. He 
might have founded an academy for the few, but He could not have 
established a church for the many. Had He appeared aa4ong the 
Greeks with his own proper ideals, He would have had to revolu¬ 
tionize their entire thought and feeling, and so have put Himself 
in absolute antagonism with their national life in its best form. 
For He could not seek to found a philosophy, reformed or unre¬ 
formed, but a religion that could redeem the ignorant and the lost. 
Thus the law of moral congruity points to Judea, and not to 
Greece, as the place of our Savior’s birth. 

Had Christ appeared among the Romans, He would have been 
connected with their distinctive civilization, and would have em¬ 
bodied all that was great and good in the old Roman life. We 
should have witnessed in Him the living spirit of law—the great 
organizer and administrator of the forces of society. His religion 
would have been an establishment, in which the individual would 
count for nothing, and the organization for everything—a visible 
institution which should be the very source and seat of all divine 
life. According to all the laws of human progress. Ho would have 
founded his Kingdom after the Roman pattern, and in conformity 
with the highest Roman thought. The very contradiction between 
this conception and the entire spirit of Christ’s character, shows 
that we ore to look for his nativity, not in the neighborhood of 
Rome, but under the shadow of Jerusalem—not in the laud of 
great jurists, but in the home of the old Hebrew prophets. 

The place of his advent was on the coniines of the eastern and 
western world. For He was to unite and to reconcile in his own 
person their opposing tendencies. He must be an oriental in order 
to feel the waters of a common life flooding his own soul; and He 
must also be an occidental in order to assert fully bis own inde¬ 
pendent individuality. His advent, too, must be away from the 
great social centres for a new religion must have its origin in that 
solitude where God alone is the only society. Thus He was to be 
born not in Alexandria, not even in Jerusalem, but among the hills 
of Judea. 

Christ must come in the fullness of times. The epoch of his 
advent had a Messianic significance. The polytheistic antagonism 
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of races had given place to the feeling of a common life; the best 
results of the ancient civilization bad been gathered into one vast 
empire; and the old society, in reaching the pinnacle of its 
grandeur, had experienced, along with its conscious greatness, the 
utter hopelessness of its moral condition. All this was but the 
ethnic preparation for the coming of Christ. 

But if this was all—if He had not been heralded by forerunners, 
and if the Gentile world had not been prepared by the educative 
iudi-iencos of a missiouary people, his appearance would have been, 
from a human point of view, n complete failure. The truth and 
the life imparted to the elect nation of the world made them the 
depositaries, and the organs, and the propagandists of a supernat¬ 
ural revelation. Christ was at once able to organize a free church 
in a world-wide community, and to commission chosen heralds of 
a now spiritual economy as preachers of his Gospel. They found 
their countrymen scattered everywhere along the shores of the 
great sea, and so they gained at once n foothold in all the great 
centres of the empire. Thus the new religion had a chance for 
itself, escaping, us it did, the antagonism of race; supported, as it 
was, by the authority of the great past; and gathering about itself, 
as it was sure to do, in its onward course, the most earnest souls 
of the entire community. [See Eoidences of Christianity, Chapter 
VII. 

That the incarnation should have taken place at all on this 
earth, in view of the fact of its physical insignificance, is to be jus¬ 
tified on the ground, to modify a remark of Hegel, that it is one of 
the Bethlehoms of the universe. The coming of Christ was not 
determined by the size or the position or the mbit of the earth. 
For it was not the visit of a king to inspect the resources of bis 
empire or to advance its material power; but it was the advent of 
a spiritual sovereign to found a spiritual kingdom. It is not, then, 
the insignificancy of the earth, but the siguificancy of human souls 
and their infinite peril which justifies the incarnation of the Son of 
God, and that, too, on our plauet. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

THE CHARACTER OF HIS BIRTH. 

The natHml and supernatural blend together in the birth of onr 
Lord. Neither of these elements is to bo sacrificed to the other. 
He was born of Mary, while she was a virgin. His conception was 
at once real and miraculous. From out of our corporate humanity 
a new life was evoked, by the creative power and presence of God 
Himself. He thus embodied in his very being, from its very outset, 
the life of humanity, and the life of divinity. Time and eternity, 
earth and heaven, met in Him. His conception in Mary by the 
Holy Ghost, made him the Bearer of all our sins, by freeing Him 
from all sins of his own. He inherited tlie penalties of human sin, 
without inheriting depravity. He was made to bear the burdens 
of human guilt, without being made a sharer in human sinfulness. 
He is thus a sinless link, welded into a sinful chain, and bearing 
the whole weight of that chain. As Paul allirms, “He who knew 
no sin was made sin for us.” 

But Christ had no fountain of sinfulness in his nature, poisoning 
his affections and weakening his will. There was no gcrniiuant 
teudoney to sin, kept in restraint by his dominant holy choices and 
volitions. His inheritance of death was balanced, and more than 
balanced by the inheritance of eternal life. Ho had disorders of 
soul, as well as of body, but no moral defilement. He bore within 
Himself the seeds of disease and of death, and endured all the 
paius aud disabilities of our falleu human life; but experienced no 
inward moral bias, and partook of no guilt, either of will or of 
nature. lu brief, Ho bore the consequences of others’ sius, with¬ 
out having any personal share in their sinfulne.ss. Had there been 
a fountain of moral corruption in bis being, even if it was only in a 
minimum form, and even if mastered by his will, the incarnation 
would have been impossible, and the absolute holiness of our Lord 
would have been precluded. 

Christ’s birth was also an advent. His appearance in the world 
■was not iudependeut of his own agency, but a free, voluntary act 
of humiliation. His coining was, therefore, an net of self-surrender, 
and so his whole life was meritorious throughout. This view bolds 
true, though He was bound to fulfill all the obligations He bad 
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assuTHGtl. His birth was thus unique and singular, in being also a 
free nud voluntary act of his own. It was the union of these fac¬ 
tors in his one life that brought Him into perfect sympathy both 
with God and with man. 

But this birth, creative though it was, had behind it a past, of 
which it was the consummation. It was foreshadowed by types, 
and foretold by prophets. Christ was not only descended from 
theocratic kings, and priests, and prophets, but Ho was the Desire 
of all nations. This event, as we have shown in the previous sec¬ 
tion, must have fixed historical connections; for Christ is the only 
E.xplauation of the past, a.s He is the only Hope of the future. Ho 
is the sole Key of Providence. 

Ho was not only born but sen( into the world. His coming was 
the result of a divine appointment. It was Gods way of approach¬ 
ing men, and of making effective his offer of pardon and justifica¬ 
tion. God carried his own invitation through the trials of a mortal 
life, and urged in person that invitation in tears and in blood. 
The view that the Sender and the Sent are essentially one and the 
same God, is justified by what wo elsewhere find in the Scriptures. 
The meaning of the term sent, in reference to the relation of the 
higher nature of the Son to the Father, is best explained by aualo- 
gous phrases which we use when we say that we put ourselves in 
such a position or submit ourselves to such conditions. It was thus 
illustrative of the divine character, ns it was also the regulative 
cveut in the divine administration. Thus we see that the birth of 
our Lord has to do with his work, as truly as his death. 

SECTION THIRD. 

HIS DEV'ELOPJIENT. 

Christ must first be a youth, in order to become a man. Ho 
could not have been created a full and perfect man at ouce. For 
the experience of youth is essential to the perfection of one’s 
humanity. Manhood only unfolds what is wrapped up in child¬ 
hood. The soul, on reaching maturity, must have a past and a 
present, both in its life aud in its consciousness. As, then, a real 
growth is an essential element in human life, so Christ must havo 
experienced a real development. 
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Christ did not need to go through tlie fonnnl triiils incident to’ 
any special calling in order that he might have sympathy witli 
men in exceptional circumstances. lie did need, however, ter 
experience that which is common to nil human pursuits and lives. 
This He gains by passing from infancy to childhood, from child¬ 
hood to youth, and from youth to full irmnhood. It wns by virtue 
of this universal element in Christ’s experience, that Ho wns able- 
to find some point of contact with every human soul whatever. 
For the power to syrapnlhiza with others depends on the depth- 
and breadth of our natures, ns these natures have felt and thought 
profoundly from their earliest days to their full maturity. It does 
not depend on agreement in merely outward conditions and trials. 

In the Child there was, wo may belivo, a dim and vague present¬ 
iment of what He wns to be and do. This inward .sense of destiny 
—this growing thennthropic consciousness—first found nn open, 
public, and decisive expression, in the twelfth year of his ago. He 
had, no doubt, often used in his prayers the same exclusive- 
formula, “My Father;" but its depth and fullness of meaning did 
not break upon his soul until Ha reached the borders of early man¬ 
hood—the period when one’s inmost life-purpose begins to assert 
its supremacy. This expression, “My Father,” was not on inci¬ 
dental or casual one, for He retained it through his whole life, in 
preference to the one He gave to his disciples ns best suited to their 
relation to God; namely, “Our Father.” It plainly vindicated his 
divine Sonship. 

The occasion, too, served to bring out the consciousness of his- 
bigh calling. He visited for the first time the Holy City, looked 
for the first time on the splendid ceremonial of the templo-worship 
—a ceremonial alive with meaning to a religious mind—and gazed 
with holy rapture on the spot hallowed for so many centuries by 
the presence of the wisest and best of his people—the prophets and 
priests of Israel. It was natural that then and there the growing 
presentiment of what He was and was to be, should take form and- 
find a clear utterance. 

But bis divinely human self-consciousness bad not yet fully 
reached perfection, and so the sacred writers preserve a silence on 
his subsequent life. Christ remains with his parents for eighteen- 
years, waiting for the Forerunner to appear, who was to give tber 
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signal for bis entrance on bis pnblic mission. Thus, on tbo brow 
of one of the bil.s of Naznietb, away frorn the nllnrements of court- 
life and from tbo jura of ojjposing seels, amiJ the quiet scenes of 
nature, in converse wilb tbo prophets, and in deeper and closer 
communion with bis Father, bis divinely bumau life grew to per¬ 
fection. His mother seems to have seen only tbe bumau develop¬ 
ment—tbo beauty and symmetry of bis youth and early manhood. 
His brothers, too, saw at first only one like tbomselvos, except of a- 
finer mould, and of a purer character, and possessed with loftier 
ideas. 

Pull thirty years passed away before He publicly announced 
Himself as tbe Messiah. There can be no doubt that, during all 
this lime, the preparation for tbe work of his public life was quietly 
going on. lu solitude, or in the busy walks of unoflicial life, and 
amid a thousand cares and anxieties, He was doing and suffering 
God’s will. His deep and broad sympathies with all men found a 
natural outlet and expression in his daily contact with them, in the- 
common intercourse of life. Ho was true to bis mission, not merely 
on great occasions, when temptation gathered for a decided blow,, 
but also in tbo thousand little trials which beset man in the varied' 
pursuits of private life. It was not God's plan that Christ should 
die before his maturity, because only when Ho bad reached that 
period could Ho have sounded the depth of human woo, and expe¬ 
rience, in bis death, God's curse on humanity. 

As Christ was a real man, with local associations and domestic- 
and real ties, so these elements must have entered into and helped 
to mould his character. They add to his power, for the reason 
that He is thereby made more distinctively human. But though 
lineage and nationality and climate had their influence upon him, 
yet they were all subordinated to the master-principle of his char¬ 
acter—the regnant spirit of his life. His growth was thus predom¬ 
inantly determined by his redemptive purpose and work. The- 
grand stylo of his character was thus fixed by the law of his own 
life. Ho became the arcliitypal man, generating the loftiest ideal 
of human life and realizing that ideal in his own person, and form¬ 
ing by tbe might of his own character a new humanity out of the- 
wreck and ruin of the old. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

HE8 SINLESSNESS. 

Christ must be holy in his couceptiou anil at his birth. The 
inheritnnre of the burdens and woes of human sin must not mor- 
■ally poison the fountains of his life, nor weaken the moral springs 
■of his action. Christ is holy, not because He repressed rising 
■einful tendencies; but because, through all the trials of his life, 
He uniformly preferred the right and the good—because all affec¬ 
tions. and all his thoughts, and all his volitions were from the first 
lioly. He had no sinful tendencies to master. See Luke 1:35. 
But his sinlessness was more than the mere outgrowth of a pure 
nature. It was his life choice of God rather than of self or the 
world—an act of supreme self-determination. The holiness of hia 
life was positive, not negative, personal and not merely natural. 

He must, too, be perfect in every stage of his growth—a pure 
■child—a spotless youth—as well as a complete niau. Any other 
■excellence than that which is congruous with such a development 
would have marred the beauty of hia humanity. It is, then, to no 
purpose to affirm that sinlessness cannot belong to Jesus, because 
human nature implies growth, and growth implies imperfections. 
'I The very reverse of this is the truth. This very development not 
;■ only is no defect, but makes up, in great part, the glory of a genu¬ 
inely human life. A fixed state of existence, or a premature growth, 

^ in a rational being, would be unnatural, and so below the highest 
1 type of perfection. All that we need to insist on, is that Christ's 
} moral perfection was truly human in its character. 

It has been said that the sinlessness of Jesus was inconsistent 
with his temptation. Now those are the two grand characteristics 
in the earthly life of our Lord, and are to be accepted as such. 
There are difficulties in reconciling them; but these ought not to 
lead us to ignore either of them, or to sacrifice one for the other. 
Temptation converts sinlessness into positive holiness, and sinless- 
xiess gives to temptation an heroic and saintly character—makes it 
potential and redemptive in its infiuence. Without the one, Christ 
is in Himself less than nothing; {and without the other. He is 
nothing at all to us. For if, with his claims. He was not holy. He 
then falls below the level of an ordinarily good man, and if his 
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TirttiG was untried, Ho is no example for us. How far we may be 
able to realize the fact of his temptation, will be seen in a subse- 
tjuont section. 

The siulessness of Christ is essential to the integrity of Christina 
truth. Without it the entire fabric falls to pieces and the very 
pieces themselves perish utterly and forever. For Christianity 
itself issues out of the character of our Lord and depends directly and 
immediately, on his person and life and not on any position he may 
hold or any exterior work be may perform. Christ indeed teaches 
a religion, but a religion that is constituted by his very person and 
character. In examining the Scripture we find that our Lord rests 
his holiness on his identity with the Father. See John 7:18, 28.- 
29; 8:29; and that he declares that his absolute rectitude is an 
evidence of his truth and truthfulness. John 7:18; 8; 45-47. Th& 
apostles connect Christ’s mastery over our sins with his own sin- 
lessness. I Cor. 5:31. Heb. 2:10; 7:26. I John 2:1; 3:5. 
They also make him our exemplar and the source of our sanctifi¬ 
cation, and ground them both on the righteousness of his character 
1 Peter 2:21-23; 1 John 3: 6. Christ taugiit that one of the chief 
objects for which the Spirit should come into the world was ta 
convince it of hisown righteousness, the evidence of which was tob& 
found in hie own resurrection and ascension. 

The proof of the holiness of our Lord may be drawn from his 
very professions themselves. Ho claims to be sinless, and his fol¬ 
lowers admit that claim, and rest their hopes upon it. Now, in this 
unique self-assertion he cannot bo deceived; for, firU, he bad a. 
clear and exalted view of the moral law, the clearest and most 
exalted ever given to mortal. In fact, he was pre-eminently a 
moral and religious Teacher. All this tends very strongly to 
preclude any grave self-deception. In the second place, he was 
accustomed to look at the hidden and inward springs of action. 
Thus his own consciousness could not well have escaped the search¬ 
ing scrutiny of his own introspection. This, too, would stand ia 
the way of any self-imposition. In the third place, it was his wont 
to give himself up to private prayer and to self-reflection. This, 
also, would have opened to himself hie own spiritual condition. In 
the fourth place, he was placed in the midst of special and varied 
trials, in which the latent evils of his own heart—if there wore 
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any—would bavo been certain to show themselves, at least to him¬ 
self, if not to the world. It was this temptation which converted 
bis sinlessness into positive holiness. The very struggle to keep 
the moral law, and to discharge faithfully the high trust committed 
to him, would have stirred the fountain of evil in his nature, had 
any such fountain existed. Besides, docs the theory of self-decep¬ 
tion accord with the loftiness of his mission; does it harmonize 
with the grounding of a church ? Can we construct history on 
any such hypothesis? Should wo not he giving up tho supra-nat- 
ural for the contra-natural ? 

Shall we say, then, that Jesus was a deceiver ? Here we must 
make our choice between two opposite views. We must believe 
that he was either a miracle of goodness, or a marvel of wicked¬ 
ness; for, if he was a hypocrite, his hspocrisy was of the most 
subtle and iiisinuating character possible, bearing all the marks 
and having all the potency of truth itself. It was, too, a docoptiou 
in the highest and holiest sphere of one’s life. It was, then, a 
false coin, but with all the appearance and weight, and oven value, 
of the genuine one, and that, too, after having been used for many 
centuries, and after having endured not only the popular tests, but 
the more scieutitic ones, by which the true is distinguislicd from tho 
false. 

Ou this supposition, what refinement of wickedness there must 
have been in the character of Jesus 1 He assumed to he tho per¬ 
fect pattern of holiness, and was received as such by those who 
knew him best. Ho even claimed to dwell in the bosom of God, 
and to he one with him in thought and action; and yet he Jwas, on 
this theory, a deceiver. He presents himself, notwithstanding this 
boundless self-assertion, as the model of humility, and is able to 
take on all its moral power and all its sweet attractive beauty. Tho 
testimony of Judas as well as that of Pilate, indeed of men out¬ 
side of, as well as within the church, shows the general impression 
made by the character of Jesus on his contemporaries. That 
impression has been deepened with every succeeding century. 
What, then, must we say. if Jesus is not the Christ of God ? Must 
we not declare him to be the one great Antichrist of history ? But 
there is no difficulty in accepting the other alternative, that Jesus 
was the one great transcendent miracle of goodness. 
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This conclusion accords with the facts in the case. Let us note some 
of them in the lig^htof the severest test which can be applied to any 
hypothesis, namely, that it not only shall account for the facts of the 
case, but that its falsity in view of those facts shall be inconceivable. 

In the first place, we have the origin and development of the 
■chnrch grounded on a jxrsoml rdulion to its Pounder,—a society 
struggling to be holy and Loping to bo sanctified,—a kingdom, 
however divided in doctrine, or ceremonial, or government, yet 
agreeing in a personal attachment to Jesus as the sinless Messiah, 
and accepting hie claims not only as a mystery, but ns a moral 
necessity. Such was the simple fact in the case. For the church, 
is not the school of Chi-ist grounded on an agreement in opinion 
but the society of Jesus formed by a loving trust in his person. 
Individual souls are Christian because they love him, believe in 
him, obey him, worship him and expect to join him hereafter in his 
kingdom of glory. How can such a Christ-like community be 
accounted for, e.'ccept on the theory that Jesus is nil that he pro^- 
claims himself to be,—the holy one of God. 

In the second place, we have a civilization which he has created, 
and which thus rightly bears his name,—a civilization in which the 
sentiments of religion and of humanity are blended together and 
made unceasingly dominant. Now, such a civilization necessitates 
for its starting-point and source just such a person and character 
as Jesus proclaimed himself to bo. The agencies and the institu¬ 
tions which his I'resonco has created are vast and manifold. They 
are the great organa which Christianity uses in the regeneration of 
human society, 'i'hej' are the signs and the pledges of her world 
power. Thus wo have the Christian church with its ministry, its 
symbols and its worship, and also with its numberless philanthropic 
as well as missionary organizations. Thus wo have the Chriatiau 
Sabbath with all its associations and traditions and attractions^ 
with all its restraints and all its sanctions. And thus, ogain, we 
have the sacred books of our luith translated into all the ehief 
languages of the world. Besides all this, there still remains the 
leavening influence of the millions of Christian disciples which is 
felt everywhere in life and in literature, in the marts of birsiuess 
and in the halls of legi.slation. Now the very soul of all this moral 
power is the spiritual presence of a sinless Savior. 
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These two facts would be the enigma of Providence,—urrespIaiaecJ 
and inexplicable,—if Jesus was not the holy Helper and Healer of 
humanity. For if Christ is not holy as he proclaimed himself to be,- 
then there is added to the darkness of Pi-ovidence the blackness of 
despair forever. Without snch a Christ the pall of skepticism 
would be drawn over our highest beliefs and our dearest hopes.- 
This enigma is still further heightened, when we consider the calm¬ 
ness and the depth of earnestness with which Jesus avows his 
belief in his own freedom from sin. For this interior calmness, 
and this freshness and strength of conviction, ever well up from a- 
profoundly truthful nature., The conviction of his own purity had 
grown with his consciousness, for it was rooted in his conviction 
that he was one with his Father. A wicked man cannot so assort 
himself as to become, on account of that very self-assertion, the 
great moral attracting and governing power of the centuries. 

Now, there is no middle ground, ns Renan imagines. If Jesue 
is not absolutely sinless, he is not only sinful, but falls below the 
level of our common humanity. If he was tainted by the least 
stain of enthusiasm or of hypocrisy, then that ataiu is fatal to bis 
character as the ideal of truth and goodness. Lot ns look at the case- 
He claimed to stand apart from, andriibove,aU others in his moral 
character, solitary and alone, and yet he made himself the sinless 
among the sinful, the model of humility. He gave to others the 
prayer for forgiveness, but he tacitly assumed that he needed nono 
for himself. Others say “Our Father,” for they belong to the com¬ 
munity of sinners, while it is for him, standing alone and apart in 
his purity, to say “My Father.” He everywhere taught or implied 
that his sinlessness bad come from his oneness witli God,—a one¬ 
ness which antedated the creation of the world. He offered for¬ 
giveness to others; he sought none for himself. Ho presented 
himself as the Savior for a lost world, while he himself needed no 
exterior help. Thus he presented himself as the Representatiyo of 
God, the Founder of his kingdom, the Teacher of mankind, their 
perfect Exemplar, their only Redeemer, and their final Jvidge. Yet, 
with all these unique and transcendent claims, ho added still anoth¬ 
er, namely, that of personal humility, and yet he did not destroy 
the matcUless symmetry of his character. 

It now, by re osou of any defect, however alight, ho falls from 
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moral olevatiou be bas assumed,—tbo loftiest position possible^ 
“if ho falls, we affirm, from that altitude, bo falls with a tromen- 
-dous momentum. The slightest inclination of the well-balanced 
rock on the' mouutaiutop burls the entire mass down to the base, 
•and buries it with an awfully crushing force beneath the soil. The 
-very height from which Jesus would thus fall but increases the 
final velocity, and our Master sinks away forever from our sight; 
■for he falls burdened with tbo guilt of blasphemous assumption, or 
stained with the follies of a moral insanity. The condemnation of 
the high priest is just, and the cry about the cross, “Crucify him !” 
-accords with the highest law of his own people. A11 bis claims to 
stand on a plane essentially above that occupied by the race now 
rise up to-condemn him, and the higher the claims the greater the 
-condemnation. His religion becomes ii superstition, and bis plan 
to save the world the delusion of a fanatic, or the scheme of an 
apostate. 

It -woiild not answer to resort at random to both of these theories, 
-and to make the character of Jesus a blending of fraud and of 
folly. Its singular moral unity, notwithstanding -its great propor- 
41008 , its wonderful beauty, and its amazing power in the world, 
are fatal to a shift so childish and so desperate. 

Thus, then, wo return to the groat alternative. Jesus was super- 
augelic or super-satanic in his character; marvellous beyond ex¬ 
pression in goodness, or monstrous beyond all conception in wick- 
•ednesB. Browning has well expi-essed it: 

“If Christ, as thou affirinost, bo of ninn. 

More lunn,—Iho first anil best, but nothing more, — 

Account him for reward of what ho w-as, 

Now and forovor \n-etchednoss to all; 

Call Christ then the illiuiitablc God, 

Or lost.” 

•SECTION PIEIH. , 

UIS 

In his baptism, Christ entered on his public mission. It consti¬ 
tuted his inauguration as Messiah, not by what it was in itself, or 
in the ordinary application of its meaning. The baptism of John 
ijimply denoted repentance of sin. It was not a rite of consecra- 
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tion or of dedication, except so far as tUose ideas rniy be involveif 
in a renovation of heart and a reform of life. The simple rite, 
then, as administered by the Baptist, did not formally introduce 
Him into his olfioe. There was, however, another Presence than 
that of the Forerunner—another visible symbol besides the waters 
of the Jordan—and another formula than that which fell from the- 
Bps of the human administrator. It was this supernatural cere¬ 
monial which made the baptism of Christ unique, and served as 
his official inauguration as the Founder of the Kiudgom of God. 

But the baptism of John had, in the case of Jesus, a peculiar sig¬ 
nificance. It meant, in its ordinary application, repentance on the 
part of the candidate, and assured to him a remission of his sins. 

Jesus did not nullify its moaning; but exalted it. The Sinless- 
One was to take away the sins of the world by being a Substitute- 
for sinners. Ho enters the waters of the Jordan as their Substi¬ 
tute. He apnears as the great Penitent, sorrowing for the sins of 
the race,- and so symbolically seenring remission of sins in his 
baptism, as He actually secured it in the baptism of suffering and 
death. In this view, we can realize the force of our Bedoemer’s 
words when He says, “I have a baptism to be baptized with, and> 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished. 

Jesus sanctioned the baptism of John, and so in the fullest sense- 
Christianized the rite, and made it the sign of tho believer's- 
entrance into the Kingdom of God, and the symbol of a now divine- 
life. The generic idea of a moral renewal now takes on a more 
specific form:- namely, that of a death to sin and a resurrection to 
holiness. It would thus socm that John’s baptism was essentially 
the same as Christian baptism. Besides, John himself did not so 
much close the ancient Jewish Economy, as introduce tho Now 
Dispensation. 

The meaning of the now supernatural accompaniment of the 
baptism of Jesns, in its several parts, deserves a passing notice. 
The descent of the Dove was the pledge that the Spirit was now to- 
be manifested in its entire fullness in tho person of Christ, and its 
abiding upon him was a sign of its permanent presence in his- 
character and life. Tho Spirit was not now for the first time con¬ 
ferred on Christ, bat now for the first time to be revealed in its- 
power. The reign of tho Spirit was now to begin, though its gifts- 
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and gi’ixces wore uot to be generally clispenserl till after the ascen¬ 
sion of our Lord. The iiconomy, of the Spirit would date from 
that period. The words, "Thou art my be o-ed SoUj in whom I am 
well pleased,” give clearness and point to his public recoguitiou ns 
Messiah. 

Wo must not suppose that any part of this scene was a vision, in 
which the consciousness of Ghli^t was cut off from all connection 
with the sensible world. In fact, our Lord never hud a trance, 
such as prophets before Him and apostles after Him were wont 
to experience. He entered the spiritual world at will. It was his 
original and proper home and dwelling-place. All these signs 
addressed his souses while He was in the full possession of all his 
faculties. 


SECTION SIXTH. 

UIS TEMPTATION. 

Christ experienced temptations through his entire life. They 
naturally, however, gathered to a center ns He entered on his work 
as Messiah. The crisis in his life occurred just after his baptism, 
and the temptations He then endured wore decisive in their conse¬ 
quences. 

This was according to the divine plan—the providential proce¬ 
dure—by which Christ was to be prepared for his great work. For 
this reason He was tod by the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted by the Devil. The plan was not arbitrary, nor wore the 
promptings of the spirit unnatural. Jesus, as subject to human 
conditions, and as appointed to lead a truly huinaa life, was called 
to solf-searchiugs and to supreme self-decisions. He stood forth 
solitary and alone. His countryman wore looking for a world- 
Messiah to establish a world-kingdom, and Ho must determine 
beforehand how He would adjust Himself to these expectations. 
Besides Ho was to'scrutiuize his own heart, and to decide once and 
forever, in the coming emergencies. He would and could make the 
will of his Heavenly Fathers absolutely his own. It was, then, 
alone in the wilderness, in company with him who represented the 
selfishness of this world, that Jesus was to make his governing life- 
decisions. 
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Tliese temptations sn^ecsied by Satan, were presented in tbo 
followiny; forms, and perhaps in the following order; 

First. The temptation to use his power for an un-Christlika 
purpose—to use it in behalf of his personal needs—and not for tho 
furtherance of the Kingdom of God. 

To gratify bis natural appetites, under ordinary circumstances 
Qud in the ordinary way, would have been innocent, and might have 
been a duty. More than this is true. Christ might, consistently 
■with his character, have used his supernatural power to satisfy bis 
natural wants, provided that this satisfaction was only incidental 
in itself, and only tributary to the advancement of his mission. 
The appeal, then, to the cravings of his nature, in disregard of the 
higher principles of action, constituted the hrst temptation in tho 
wilderness. 

If Christ had yielded He would have done violence to the very 
law of his life—the principle of self-abregation and self-surrender 
to God. For he had given up his omnipotence to be used in the 
interest of redeeming love, and not for the satisfaction of bis 
pei'sonal wants. The proposal of Satan was at once rejected, and 
Christ remained victor. 

In this moral victory, He settled the entire course of his life. 
Thus, in harmony with his governing purpose. He declares that Ho 
can do nothing of Himself—that his meat and drink are not to do 
hie own will, but the will of his Father in heaven. Thus, weary 
nt the well. He asked water of the Samaritan woman, though He 
might have created a new fountain at bis pleasure. Thus, though 
Lord of all, He had not where to lay his bead, and seems to have 
been dependent for bis support on the charities of his friends. 
Thus He allowed Himself to be taken and crucified, though legions 
of angels were ready to do his bidding. 

Second. The temptation to make a more display of power in 
proof of his mission—such a display as would be both inconsistent 
with his vocation and unwarranted by the promises of God. It 
was a temptation to work a miracle out of harmony with his char¬ 
acter and in a spirit of presumption, in order to master tho unbe¬ 
lief of the world. The sources of the temptation were the 
consciousness of power and the desire to convince the world of the 
divinity of his mission. But a mere dazzling display of power 
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ivithout Jove, was un-Messianic and presumputous in the extreme. 
Here, too, He remains true to his cailing. 

Had He yielded, He would have abantloned the principles of his 
life, and, instead of being the meek and lowly Redeemer, would j 
have become the self-willed enthusiast and fanatic. No imaginary ' 
or real incidental gain could atone for poisoning the springs of his 
moral action. Duty, not display—humility, not ostentation—a 'i 
child-like trust, not a bold presumption—faith as warranted by | 
God’s promises, and justified by the very nature of his mission, i» I 
to be the sole law of his life. ’ 

This law He ever makes good, from his baptism to bis ascension. 
All his miracles are miracles, not of mere ]X)wer, but of love. He 
performs them, not for his own reputation as the great Wonder¬ 
worker, seeking to glorify Himself, but solely tor the good of his 
creatures. Thus Ho would not allow any report of his miracles to 
be noised abroad, when there was danger that men would be led to 
false conceptions of his mission, or to think of him merely as a 
great Magician. He would teach everywhere, not only by word, 
but by deed, that “the Kingdom of God comoth not with observa.- 
tion.” 

Third. The temptation to extend his Kingdom through nn-Mes- 
sanic means and measures. The tempter appealed to Christ’s 
absorbing desire for the triumph of that kingdom—for the spread 
of that cause with which his whole life and being were identified. 
He would cover the unworthiness of the means in the promised 
splendor of' the sjccess. 

Christ must make his election between founding bis church od 
his allegiance to God or on his allegiance to Satan. If He surren¬ 
ders Himself to his great adversary. Ho will advance bis kingdom 
suddenly, and with the show of a grand success, though at a fatal 
expense. If He gives Himself up to his Father, He will advance j 
that cause, slowly indeed, and with many temporary reverses, but | 
at last completely and triumphantly. 

Our Lord did not hesitate for a moment, but instantly repelled 
the solicitation as utterly abhorrent to the whole intent and pur¬ 
pose of his life. Peter threw out essentially the saine suggestion, 
though in a different form, when be repudiated the idea that his 
Master must needs o.xperionce a baptism of suffering—that the 
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Messianic kincc'loui could only be founded by the death of the 
Messiah. The implication of the apostle was that the kingdom of 
God might be built up without any vicarious suffering—on the 
principle of self-security, and not on that of supremo self-surrender. 
It was this thought that drew from Jesus the severe rebuke, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” Here then. Ho .settled another of those 
fundamental principles which were to guide him throughout his 
public life. In fact, Jesus never sacrificed truth to success, or 
[principle to mere expediency. At the last moment He would not 
save his life by lowering Eis claims by explaining away aught of the 
depth and fulness of their meaning. 

How rich in lessons of practical wisdom these Messianic tempta¬ 
tions are, is obvious on the very surface of the sacred record. 

Besides those crucial temptations of our Lord whicli occurred at 
the opening of his public life and which wore to settle its governing 
principles, wo have others which wore to test not his purposes for 
the future, but his every day life and living. The first wore ideal 
in character; that is, they were in the region of thought and not of 
action. The second were real in character; that is, occurring .in 
the midst of actual sufteriugs and in reference to pressing duties 
and dangers. The first were presented in fixed and eoncentrated 
forms; the second came uuformulatod and without any signs of the 
temnters’ presence. The first were mastered once and forever, 
while the second recurred in varying forms at every little or great 
crisis in our Lord’s life. These last may be classed as the natural 
incentives to abandon the high work of his life—to escape the 
inward and outward difficulties of his position and his work. The 
sense of unrequited love—the consciousness that He was not appre¬ 
ciated even by the best of his countrymen—the knowledge that 
even his nearest friends and most devoted followers, not only would 
not stand by him in emergencies, but did not even understand 
Him—the passing misgiving that such souls may not deserve such 
\ a sacrifice as he was making—the instinctive shrinking from contact 
with human sin, as the depth of its enormity opened itself to his 
view—and the appalling spectacles of that final penalty of sin in 
which He, too, must be involved, all the more fully from his very 
sinlessness—all these created temptations to abate his zeal or to 
give up altogether his redemptive agency. 
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Still, though Ho had to struggle and to learn obedience by the 
things which He suffered, and thus to sanctify his public character, 
yet the groat central temptations which Ho had already encount¬ 
ered and mastered, made the subsequent ones all the easier. This 
view must not be overstated. For a temptation based on the issues 
of life ns those issues are realized only in thought is some what 
different from the same temptation re-entering with life’s number- 
loss crushing cares and duties. And we must not formally 
separate Christ’s private life from his public career, especially after 
that career has boon fully entered upon—that is, after his baptism. 
For he never wore a mask—never acted a part. His public pro- 
sontations of himself sprung from the very spirit and principles of 
his private personal character. What bo was when alone, or with 
his more intimate friends, just that he was in the presence of the 
multitude. The revelations of his character vary indeed with a 
change of circumstances, but only in form, but never in substance. 

Wo must now seek to realize the possibility and the actuality of 
these temptations. In Hob. 4:16 wo are assured that Christ was 
“in all points tempted liko wo are, apart from sin.” The passage 
does not mean that Ho was tempted in all respects, except in those 
which could lead to sin. This would require a change in the 
original, which would aiipear in the translation thus; “Ho was in 
all points, except sin, tempted as wo are." Such is the view of De 
Wetto, Lunemaun, and Alford. The idea of the passage, then, is 
that Christ shared in our temptations; but that sin is to be taken 
from them all, both in their origin and in their development and in 
their final results—both in word and in deed. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that all of Christ’s temptations were those of a sinless 
being, they wore yet as real and ns severe as his life was profound 
and self-sacrificing. We are to account for them nil on the follow¬ 
ing generic facts: 

A. Clirist was human. Ho not only had the usual susceptibili¬ 
ties of a man, but they wore all alive to his surroundings. His 
nature and his will were touched on all sides. The objects of sense 
appealed to his physical appetites, the enjoyments of life addressed 
his social impulses, the current sentiments and thoughts cf his age 
forced themselves on his intellect, and the aims and purposes 
common to the men of his day came in ceaseless contlict with the 
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regiimit thougbt nucl the entire plan of liis life. He wj,s tbits oo 
all sides moved and solicited. The tempter, apart from his personal 
agency in these solicitations, embodied and centered the tempta¬ 
tions themselves, and brought them to bear in their full force om 
the mind and heart of Christ. 

B. Christ shared in our fallen humanity. Though Himself 
sinless. He was conceived of the Holy Ghost, but in the virgin. 
He was not generated of the Spirit and conceived by Mary alone; 
for this mode of origin would have necessitated a fountain of sin> 
in his nature. The inheritance itself was affected by the Holy 
Ghost in such a way as to preclude personal corruption. He thus 
had the effects of sin without participating in the guilt and pollu¬ 
tion of sin. He assumed our condition in assuming our humanity. 
He thus inherited a dying nature with all its attendant and implied 
disorders of body and of soul; but yet without any moral bias to 
sin, such as envy, jealousy, suspicion, and without any form of 
native depravity, such as lust, covetousness, and malice. He did 
not have to repress a fountain of evil; but Ho had to control and 
regulate his entire nature, and to keep it in harmony with the 
purpose of his life. The effort to continue holy was analogous to 
our struggle to become holy. There were no rising alien emotions 
and sentiments to be restrained on their first appearing, only their 
1 possibilities were to be precluded. In the case of the common man 
there were latent evils to be resisted, while in Christ there were 
I only liabilities to the same to be met and mastered. All the good 
and all the evil which surrounded him were thus sources of special 
trial. They invited self-indulgence, they cherished self-will, and 
they thwarted self-sacrifice by seeming to make it useless and 
hopeless. 

His task was to develop in perfect symmetry, bis own proper life, 
and that, too, in opposition to all the standards of the world, and 
yet altogether in behalf of the best interests of that world. His 
life was to be an active forth-putting of all his energies in the 
midst of increasing difficulties aud dangers. His public career 
was indeed tragic throughout. Each scene prepared for another 
and each act necessitated its successor until the drama closed in 
the final catastrophe. Here the constant advance was also a com- 
Btant trial and a constant victory. 
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C. tUhrlst boi’G alone his responsibilities, lie did nob seek the 
Solitude of retirement, and yet He was the most solitary of men. 
He gave Himself up to others, but received no sympathy in return. 
iAlone, unsupported in his conflict with the world. He bore his 
tremendous cares and responsibilities, and carried on the strugglo 
with the forces of evil. In order, however, to do this. He had to 
summon forth all the resources of his divinely human nature. The 
■completeness of his victory, however, is shown by the fact that the 
cares which would have broken other souls, did not break his; but 
He remained inwardly and at bottom calna and serene up to the 
last hour of his agony. 

SECTION SEVENTH. 


ins TEACmsG. 

The teachings of Christ had two elements—the premanent and 
the transient, or the essential and the casual. The first grew out 
of his character and revealed at once his vocation. It embodied 
whatever was absolute and universal in his governing thought. The 
second , was-occasioned by the incidents of bis life and related only 
to the forms of speech suited to his immediate hearers. It was 
•the application of his principles to siiooial circumstances. The 
bond of union, however, between them can always be easily traced. 
The'enigmas in the teachings of our Lord are the mysteries which 
■are to be unfolded as the church gains a fuller and clearer appro- 
bensioE of its Founder. But here we need to deal with the first 
element and with that alone. 

The methods of teaching followed by our Lord seem to have 
'Come from his character, as the contents seem to have issued from 
his personal experience. In his case, to know the Man is to know 
the Teacher. It is from this point of view alone that we can judge 
■of his teachings. To this end the following suggestions may be of 
help; 

Christ was the fountain of inspiration. He was self-inspired, 
and the source of inspiration to his immediate followers. With. 
Him it was an endowment; aud with them it was a gift. The 
prophets were quickened by dreams and visions, by tokens and 
isigns; but Christ needed no exterior belp to feel the .presence of thit 
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spiritual world, or to ajjprGbeud its mysteries. Its nearaess did 
not surprise Him, nor did its grand verities disturb his conscious¬ 
ness, or cloud iu the least his practical judgments. The supoi'- 
natural was to Him but a familiar form of the natural. He was 
thus a great Teacher, not by virtue of his formal power of analysis 
and synthesis, nor simply by a creative imagination, nor by the 
extent of his acquisitions; but by the profundity of his moral and 
spiritual intuitions—intuitions which were, in the strict sense of the 
term, divinely human. It was this fact which made his earlier 
discourses so free and fresh and creative in their character, and his 
later utterances so original and so enigmatical. 

Christ was the source of authority. Authority belongs to tho 
very ofiBce of a teacher. It is personal in just so far as capacity 
for the work depends on character, and not on formal acquire¬ 
ments. It is absolute only when the teacher has mastered that 
realm of truth in which he moves and labors. Thus Christ alone 
had supreme personal authority as a religious teacher. It was not 
relative, making Him the guide of his own age; but absolute, in 
that it fitted Him to be the Teacher everywhere and always. The 
consciousness of Christ has exhausted all there is in human life, 
and embodied all the elements there are in human experience. It 
is this fact which makes the New Testament advent the ultimate 
standard for our faith and practice. 

Christ is equally the source of sympathy. He seeks a union 
with all human souls. He aims to impart Himself to all minds and 
hearts, and to awaken in them an inward susceptibility for truth. 
He also opens his soul to all others, and invites them to trust them¬ 
selves to Him—to impart to Him their cares, their griefs, their 
needs, and their woes. He will help others by identifying Himself 
with them. He loves truth for its own sake—not for self’s sake, 
but that He may communicate it to other souls according to tho 
measure of their receptivity. His reserve and his silence are as 
noteworthy ns his freest and fullest self-impartations. They are 
always condemnatory in character. In them He acts as Judge. 
But yet the blending of authority and sympathy makes tho perfect 
Teacher. 

Christ’s teaching was a self-revelation. It related to his per¬ 
son, to his claims, and to his work. These formed the chief 
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subjects of all his parables, and the main contents of all his dis¬ 
courses. But He interpreted Himself e;riu1uii!ly, us the mind of his. 
Hge was prepared to receive Him. Tims his discour.oes in Galilee 
touched only the periphery of his mission, while his discourses in 
Jerusalem were altogether central in their character. This self- 
revelation is justified on the ground that Christ was equal to bin 
best thought and feeling—that He did not merely voice that 
thought, but lived it—that He always and ever r-ose to the height 
of his own ideas. Thus He preached Himself, because He was the 
truth—the realization of God in human life. 

SECTION EIGHTH. 

iris MinACLES AND I’ROPllECnES. 

The supernatural in the character and life of our Lord takes on 
these two essential forms. The one involves the other. As Ha 
was the miracle of the ages so He was its great prophecy. There 
was in him more than appeared —more even than any one apostle 
or the whole apostolate have given uein the sacred record. It was 
not possible for Christ to reveal Himself witli fullness in the short 
period of his earthly life or to the few discipics who gathered about 
biro in his earthly career. Nor could He exercise the power of 
God except ns Ho knew the mind of God. As He was conscious of 
his superhuman character so He must know his superhuman des¬ 
tiny. Thus his miraculous deeds and his prophetic words mutu¬ 
ally explain and complement each other. 

Jesus is the permanent miracle of the ages. He enters into- 
humanity to abide there and reign there forever. The great Mes¬ 
sianic period to which we belong opened with his visible presence, 
the Christ of the past; it has advanced and is now advancing vin- 
der his invisible guidance—the Christ of the present; and it is to 
culminate with his revelation in glory—the Christ of the future. 
Take away any one of the great epochs in this life movement and 
the entire movement itself loses its inner harmony and can have no¬ 
place in the moral order of the universe. The Christ of history 
must be followed by the Christ of the church, and the Christ of the- 
church must be glorified in the Christ of heaven. 

All the great events in his earthly careei' are supernatural—the 
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wnception, the resiirreciiou, and tlio ascension. No one ol them 
oaa be given up without impairing the conipleleness of that won¬ 
derful, unique life. They mutually support each other. Thus wo 
have a supernaturnl Christ, or no Christ at all. The coramon 
wonders Jesus wrought are but the effulgence of his glory—sparks 
-of light elicited by his contact with suffering hutnauity. The clivino 
power and love flashed forth whenever and wherever human help¬ 
lessness or human misery appealed to the sympathy of the ono 
creat Wonder-worker. He could not bnt interpose when disease 
or death, or any form of human want or woo, tacitly or expressly 
olaimed his intervention. In all tliis He was but acting according 
to the law of his nature and the purpose of his mission. Thus 
overy miracle was a triumph over the kingdoni of evil, from tho 
first and humblest one at Cana, to tbe crowning one at tho resur- 
lection. 

The redemptive character which stamps all these acts of Jesus, so 
natural to him, but so supernatural to us, will appear from tho 
following classiflcation. They may be grouped under tha following 
heads: 

A. His power over tho conditions of time and space; c. fj., tho 
«ure of the nobleman’s absent son. 

B. His dominion over nature. 

1. Over the properties of nature; -e. g., turning water into wine. 
Hero was a qualitative change. The increase of the loaves and 
fishes was a quantitative change. 

2. Over the laws of nature; e. g., the walking on the waters of 
Galilee, and the stilling of tbe storm. 

C. His dominion over physical evil; e. g,, supornativral cures, 
and the instances of the resurrection of the dead. 

D. His dominion over psychical evil; e. g., tho casting out of 
devils. 

E. His dominion over his own penson, over his own destiny, 
absolute and complete, in which He shapes that destiny in tho 
interests of redemption; e. g., his resurrection and ascension. 

Christ is also tho Prophet above and apart from all others. His 
prophecy takes its departure from his self-knowledge. John 8: 
14-18; 9; 37; 14: 7-10. He knows his own future and so tlio 
future of the religion Ho founded. Ho thus assured his disciples 
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of his spiritual return to advance and to perfect his Iringdom on the 
earth; of his final coming at the end of probation; and of his 
reunion with them in the now heaven of which He was to be the 
crown and the glory. This self-knowledge in and by which He 
fully knows both God and man makes Christ the interpreter of the 

moral universe. Thus He knows both the mind of the Father and 

\ 

the secrets of the hnman heart. Thus his prophheies are not par¬ 
tial in character and along narrow and sectional lines of human 
history, but are comprehensive in their subject matter and radiate 
in all directions from a central position in the moral government 
of God. Thus, again, bis prophecies as well as his miracles are 
not the wonders of bare power and of mere knowledge, but are the 
eH'iilgencG of his redeeming love. They are the lines of light which 
reveal his character and vocation as the sinner’s friend—as the 
Healer of his woes. 

SECTION NINTH, 
nts TYPE OF nn.MAN'iTy. 

The individuality of Christ was not eccentric in its character for 
the reason that it was not a departure from the normal law of 
human life, but a return to it, or much rather a now rendering and 
a glorification of it. That individuality was esceptioual simply 
because it tran.scended all others. It was not, however, the com¬ 
bination of the actual elements scattered everywhere among men. 
For Christ was not all men crowded into one. He was not tho col- 
l(!Ctivo man of the I'aco, nor was his typo of manhood formed by 
the union of those rare gifts allotted to tho elect few, for that 
would make him a supreme genius and nothing more. In either 
of these cases He would have been monstrously unhuman and so 
utterly out of place in the order and economy of tho universe. 
Now Christ was not formed by any such synthesis, but issued from 
the fountain of our humanity as that was opened and purified by 
the power of tho Most High. Ho was not the final development 
of the race life, but the idea of humanity evoked and embodied in 
a separate personality. Ho was thus the ideal man perfectly real¬ 
ized in human history—the absolutely full and complete man. 

This completeness might seem to blot out the very notion of 
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individuality. But such, in truth, is not tho case. Christ was a 
Jew and had the physiognomy peculiar to his countrymen. His 
very inheritance nud surroundings no doubt gave him distinctive 
features and manners. These lower marks of his own individual 
life are not known to us, but of their e.xistenco we can have no 
misgiving whatever. Our ignorance is our protection. There can 
new be no room for an idolatry that might seem to be orthodox. 
But there were other and higher featui’es and facts in his life which 
mark the individuality of our Lord, such as his baptism, his teach¬ 
ings, his miracles, his cvucilixion, his resnrrection, his appearance 
and his ascension. All these give his character and life an individ¬ 
uality singular and unique. They would, however, seem won- 
drously strange were they not all so very natural to such a person 
engaged in such a mission. The life of Christ, though potentially 
full from the very outset, was made actually so by having ideals 
and aims which would call it forth with absolute completeness. 
For Christ lived out of Himself in behalf of other's and thus lived 
so profoundly, so constantly and so exclusively that He must do as 
He did, mu.st teach ns He did, must sufifer as He did and must rise 
at last, as undoubtedly He did. Now all is natural to him. The 
miraculous events and the common events harmonize and blend 
together in the symmetry and the unity of bis perfect human life. 
His weeping at the grave of Lazarus was of as much worth as the 
resurrection of Mary's brother itself. His attitude before his disci¬ 
ples when washing their feet helps interpret his attitude on the 
cross. Both were equally Godlike. 

Thus we have in Christ not the man for any one class or nation 
or period, but for ali men in all the ages. He is more than the 
scholar or the scientist or the statesman or tho philosopher because 
his vocation was infinitely broader than any of theirs. If they seem 
above him in any regard it is because they were below him in their 
calling. Their greatness was in their exclusiveness. They repre¬ 
sented themselves alone. His greatness was iu bis inclusivoness. 
He represented humanity. There is no aristocratic element in the 
goodness of Christ. His soul is open to all and open for all. He 
loves sinners in proportion to his hatred to sin and in proportion 
to the possibility of saving them. 
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SECTION TENTH. 

HIS DfLVTH. 

Tbe cleaijli of Christ was a aecessity—a uecossitj both physical 
and moral in its character. This necessity, however, was not abso¬ 
lute but only relative. His advent was a free act, but having freely 
assumed our nature with all its conditions and limitations. He 
■could not well decline its inevitable issue. His very birth carried 
in it the seeds of disease and death. He could not escape the 
common curse except by a miracle—and by a mir.acle which would 
falsify his character and his mission. Thus there was a supreme 
moral reason that the Christ-life should be crowned with the 
Christ-death. He must experience all there is in a full human life 
—a human life which has for its termini a birth and a death. 
For the absence of either is fatal to the completeness of a truly 
human life. 

The time and the manner and the instruments of that death 
were to be determined by the agents and agencies amid which 
Christ was to live and labor. We can not absolutely affirm, 
« priori —aside from God’s plan, whether his death must come from 
God’s curse on human guilt working from within, or from the vio¬ 
lence of human sin working from without. Wo should confidently 
expect, however, that the issue of his life would be a violent one* 
For Christ stood in the sharpest antagonism to all the dominant 
beliefs and hopes of his countrymen. All classes of Jewish society 
were against him. The Pharisees and the Saducees, the Jews of 
Palestine and those of the dispersion, the Herodians and Iho 
national opposition, the priests and the people—one and all repu^ 
dinted his doctrines. This antagonism was gathered and concen¬ 
trated on his person, for the reason that He not only disseminated 
ideas subversive of the popular religion and supported them by 
miracles, but claimed that Ha Himself—the despised Nazareue and 
I the revolutionary Teacher was the Messiah—the real Christ foretold 
■ by prophets and heralded by John the Baptist. He thus charged 
them with misapprehending the Sacred Scriptures and misconceiv¬ 
ing the nature of the new theocracy which they foretold, and finally 
with rejecting the very One Anointed by Jehovah Himself. These 
claims of Christ were easily made to appear hostile to Rome as well 
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as to the Jewish authorities. Thus, a violent death seemed all the 
more certain. Of old, Plato in his “Republic’’ declares that s 
perfectly just man who is accounted unjust is sure to meet such a 
doom. 

The purpose of God is not affected by this view. For the divine' 
plan is carried out and perfected through the mediura of the 
agencies of nature and of life. All is mapped out by God, yet all 
is free, natural and human. The recurrence of the formula, “Thie 
was done, in order that it might be fulfilled,’’ only gives prominence 
to the divine idea and the divine point of view as these relate te 
the history of our Lord. 

Christ anticipated with increasing clearness his own death as the 
end drew near. Matt. 12: 39^0; 17: 22-23; 20: 22; Matt, 8: 31- 
33; Luke 9: 22; 12: 50; John 2; 19-22; 12: 7; 12: 33-34; 13: 31, 
He was not merely resigned to his death as an inevitable event or 
as an afhietion sent by his Father, but He accepted it as the doom 
of the sinner whoso case He had made his own. He freely 
assented to it as an essential part and parcel of his supreme self¬ 
surrender to God. He thus converted the necessity into a free act 
of self-devotement to his Father—into an entire self-abandonment 
in the interests of the race. Thus his death was the consummation 
of a destiny voluntarily assumed, fully anticipated and, at last,, 
triumphantly accepted. Luke 23: 46; John 10: 18. 

The causes of his death were 'two-fold, physical and mental'. 
The first are not to be overlooked because the second are of pri¬ 
mary importance. In fact, they can not be completely separated 
from each other. Each entered into and aggravated the other. 
Those Of a direct moral and spiritual character' are involved in our 
discussion of the atonement and need not here be restated. Wo 
propose only to note the physical causes of our Savior's death. 
The chief elements of the case are the following; Fu'd, the organ¬ 
ism of Christ was at its full vigor. Its vitality and delicacy were 
at the time of his death completely developed. Second, the mode 
of that death was disgraceful and torturing in the extreme, lliird, 
the accompaniments were also harrowing—the betrayal, the denial 
and the dispersion—the mockings and the scourgings—the absence of 
all moral support in the crowd, save the words of the dying peni¬ 
tent thief—and the positive hostility which led the Jewish rabbi* 
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*Eo 'pv^ei' Barnabas to Jesus—all contributed to the agony of his 
last hours. \A^bethei’ the heart of Christ was physically ruptured 
by his intense grief as has been supposed by some, we do not ven¬ 
ture to affirm. This only is certain, that his sorrow for human sin 
must have been one of the factors which hastened his death. 

SECTION ELEVENTH. 

ms RESUailECIION ASCENSION. 

TEhe resurrection stands far above and apart from 4x11 other 
miracles of our Lord in that it was not colled forth by the acci- 
-dents of his mission—the casual appeals to his redeeming mercy— 
but was occasioned and even necessitated by the fact of his death. 
Thus, while the resurrection is a striking proof of his divine calling, 
it has more than an evidential value, even though that value be of 
■the highest possible character. For it was more than the great 
seal of God—more than the credentials of a divine revelation. It 
■was an essential .part of the divine revelation itself—^its wown and 
.glory. 

The resurrection of Christ might have been invisible, and then. 
He would have risen at once with his s[:»ritual body. The resur- 
■rection and the ascension would have been one and the same 
closing act in the life of our Lord. In such a case the event would 
not have carried along with itself its own authentication, bixt would 
bave needed some extraneous testimony. Perhaps the power of 
his invisible .presence would have witnessed to the reality of his 
■mastery over sin and death. But this evidence would not bo equal 
to what we now have. It is certain that the actual resurrection of 
the body of our Lord, addressing as it did the several senses of his 
'disciples, constituted the chief evidential value of his complete vic¬ 
tory over the grave. He seems to have appeared to them for this 
very purpose—namely, to enable them to act as the proper wit¬ 
nesses of this transcendent fact. 

The attempt of the Tubingen school to resolve the actual appeai'- 
nnee of our Lord to Paul into a vision must be pronounced a 
failure. The account in Corinthians can not be thus explained 
without doing violence to tho plainest principles of interpretation. 
The narrative is a brief and simple historical notice of the ajxpeai.’- 
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ances of our Lord to the early disciples. Paul recognizes them as? 
the witnesses to the facts in the case. He places Christ’s oppear- 
ances to Himself on the same footing with those which all the other 
apostles witnessed. He treats them alE as the revelatiocs of n fact 
without which Christianity itself could have no'foundatiou whatever. 
Besides, whenever Paul would describe any vision of our Lord,, 
he describes it as an internal revelation in and to his soul, and iu' 
such a case he uses far different terms and has a far different pur¬ 
pose from that indicated it the 15lh chapter of Corinthians. 

The resurrection was a necessity alike for Christ and for the- 
■world. It was a necessity for Him, because it was the inevitable- 
completion of his earthly life. The supernatural power and grace- 
which were latent in his person, revealing themselves only ns human- 
pity called them forth, naturally found their fullest display in his' 
final victory over sin and death. His power to redeem humanity 
must involve his absolute sway over his own person; for with the- 
destiny of his person is involved the destiny of the race. 

It was a necessity for the world; because He who had tasted 
death for all men must achieve a resurrection for all men. Fellow¬ 
ship with men in one stage and condition of his life involved a- 
union with them in another and higher grade of his existence. It 
was the goal—the crowning point—of the liedeemer’s work on- 
earth. It was not mei’ety an instance, solitary and unique though' 
it may be, of a man’s rising from the grave never more to die. 
This indeed would be something for our race. But Christ was not 
merely an individual Man; but also the Head of the race, so that 
his resurrection is in fact also our resurrection. He is more than 
the pledge of our victory over the grave. Ho is the actual begin¬ 
ning and the very commencement of our complete redemption, in 
body as well as in soul. He is thus both the Beginning and tho 
Cause of our resurrection. Thus much, at least, Christ meant 
when He said: “I am the resurrection and the life." Christ so 
united Himself to the race as to become its quickening Spirit. He¬ 
re-moulded and re-constituted in his own person our humanity, 
and made Himself felt in all the members of that humanity. As- 
all died in Adam according to their share in him, so all are made 
alive in Christ according to their share in Him. Every one, accord¬ 
ing to the kind and mode of his connection with the Bedeemer, 
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wiTi have Iris jw.-t and portion in tbe resurrection. If one has only 
an unconscious human bond of fellowship with Christ, by virtue of 
Christ’s partaking of our common nature, then the life-process 
aocures to him only a common share in the general resurrection. 
But if he has a conscious blessed union with Christ, then his por- 
tiou of Christ will be all the richer, and his body will not merely 
be raised from the grave, but will be gloriSed. He shall have a 
part in the resurrectiou of the just. 

The question has been asked’, with what body did Jesus rise 
from the grave ? Three different answers have been given: 

Fird. He rose with precisely the same body Ha bad when He 
was laid in the tomb. This view is grounded on the statement in 
Luke 2i: A. spirit bath not flesh and bones as ye see mo have.”' 

Besides, He pointed out the prints of the nails in his hands, and 
thus gave evidence of his actual physical identity. But, on tbe other 
hand, as “flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of Grod;” it 
is inferred that He could not have had his ascension body. These 
two phrases both refer to a visible physical organism; but one 
denotes that organism ns exposed to corruption, and the other 
denotes the same organism ns addrcsed to the senses. 

Second. He rose with his glorified body. This view is supported 
by bis peculiar mode of life during the forty days preceding his 
ascension. It was a life of sudden appearances and sudden with¬ 
drawals. Besides, Christ had finished his work, and so must have 
stood forth with that body, after which the bodies of all believers- 
are to bo fasbioued. 

Third. He rose with a body potentially glorified. It was in a 
transition state. The process of glorification bad commenced; but 
was not completed until tbe moment of his ascension. This view 
seems to harmonizo nil .the facts in the case. 

We have already involved two other points in the resurrection of 
©ur Lord; namely, that He raised Himself from the grave, and 
that He rose never to die. 

The ascension of Christ naturally follows and interprets his res¬ 
urrection. It shows that that event was not a mere temporary 
restoration to life—that the triumph of Christ over death was not- 
a partial conquest; but a final complete victory. The power of 
death was forever broken. 
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The asceuBiOQ was a moral necessity for the persoti of Jesus. 
Tie had done his eartlily work and had finished his new creation, 
fl.s well as perfected through obedience and suli'oriiigs his Messianic 
■character. There was, then, no further place for his visible pres¬ 
ence in this world, and Ho must, according to the idea of his life, 
«Dd the purpose of his mission, return to his proper home in 
iheaven. Besides, the further abode of the Sinless among the sin¬ 
ful, after the state of humiliaiion he-d been passed, would hare 
been incongruous. The Savior, with his glorified body, above all 
trial, and without any visible work suited to a probationary state, 
could not have found a iialunil position in a world expo.snd to 
temptation and to death. Thus the very idea of a community of life, 
and the very law of moral fitness, required his return to his Father. 

It was a necessity, too, for the church. Christ must not only 
make his mediation co-extensive with the race, but He must make 
that very universality apparent to all. This could not well be done 
while He was bound, by the limitations and conditions of a hninaii 
body, to one locality, though that locality might bo coiistuntly 
changed. And the church in heaven could not be triumphant 
without his presence. And the centre of that prcisenco mn.st bo 
where the kingdom of God exists in its glory. 

He must, then, ascend to heaven, whence He can make Himself 
felt in the soul of every believer throughout the world, and whence 
He can verify his great promise, “Where two or three are gathered 
■together in my name, there am I in the midst.” It is only in 
this way that the narrow sense of a mere local Christ can give place 
to the profounder sense of a spiritual indwelling. The whole 
Christ, body and soul, human and divine, is thus eliiciently present 
wherever there is a human soul to be saved or lost. Christ’s ascen¬ 
sion to the right hand of Cod is one and the same thing with his 
spiritual presence in the souls of men. 

Had Christ remained here after his resurrection, his physical 
presence would have taken precedence, in the minds of his follow¬ 
ers, of this spiritual impartation. The tangible and visible in Jesus 
would have eclipsed the spiritual and invisible. Pilgrimages would 
have been the order of the day, and the Christ of the eye and the_ 
ear would have taken the place of the Christ of the aHectiona and 
the will 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THF, UiN'lTY OF 1-ItS WORK. 

T!ie work oC Christ was ono with his entire probationary life— 
Tiie approaches and his visitation —his advent and his incarnation— 
his life on earth and his reign iu the soixls of meu—his second. 
coming and his final judgment—his life in all its phases, relations, 
and bearings—his life in the significance and worth of all its mani¬ 
fold aspects. His work, then, was to create a longing for and art 
expectation cf Himself in humanity—to assume humanity, with alt 
its woes—to carry it through all its earthly changes—to experience 
at last the shock of death—to raise it from that death and present 
it transfigured iu the presence of his Father—to become thus the 
nucleus of a new humannity, and tlie center of a new community 
on earth—to re-appear and to close his probationary work—and 
finally to cnler on his full glorification as the moral center of the 
universe. His worlc, then, was to gradually approach nearer to> 
humanity—to human thought and feeling—to be born, to live, toi 
die, to rise, to iiscend, to reign suii'itually, and finally to re-appear 
visibly to determine the destinies of all men. To re-state it, the 
nature of his work was to bring God—Ibe Holy One and the Infi¬ 
nite—into fellowship with man—the finite and sinful creature— 
and to bring this creature up into fellowship with his Maker. This 
He does iu an actual literal manner, in and by his own person and 
his own life. For iu Him God and man are reconciled. It is there 
and there alone (hat the righteous Father comes into friendly con¬ 
tact with his guilty creatures. The work is not apart from and 
foreign to his entire being and lii'o. On the contrary, it is that 
very life itself, in the fullness of its meaning, and in the depth and 
breadth of its significance. 

We must not break the unity of this work into fragments, and assign 
to the isolated parts isolated values. There is a bond of union between 
them all, and the significance of the whole is more or less distinctly 
pronounced in each and every part. The various aspects and rela¬ 
tions of that one life are held together by its all-pervading media¬ 
torial spirit and purpose. Mediation is, in fact, the underlying 
characteristic of that life, from its dawning to its birth, from its 
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birth to its baptism, from its baptism to its doatb, from its death to 
its resurrection, from its resurrection to its ascension, from its ascen¬ 
sion to its reign, and from its reign on earth toils exaltation in glory. 

The unity of Christ’s work is evident, if we take a more concrete 
view of the various relations in which He stands to us, asRevealer, 
Exemplar, Teacher, Brother, Wouder-worker, Intercessor, Re¬ 
deemer, and Judge. The same divinely human life is in. the every 
one of these characters, and each of them is involved in the other. 
Christ could not be any one of them without being or becoming the 
other. He could not be our E.xemplar witliout being also our 
Redeemer. For if He had appeared in the midst of human sin and 
misery without putting forth his full power to remove them. Ho 
would not have been the Ideal Man—the Model and the Attrac¬ 
tion of the world. See John 12:32. We cannot subtract from his 
life its redeeming features, and have anything left worthy of our 
admiration, or of our imitation. See Phil. 2:5-9. The victory in 
temptation must culminate in the victory over death. Again, He 
could not bo our Redeemer if Ho did not interpret Himself as such 
by words, and reveal Himself as such by deeds. It is only thus 
that He is Teacher and Wouder-worker. He could not have 
redeemed us unless he had assumed human life, and such an 
assumption would have been a self-revelation; and this self-revela¬ 
tion was the subject of his teaching as well as the worth and 
meaning of his miracles. Thus as the Teacher and the Revealer 
of God He spoke from the center of his own experience 
also as Redeemer. As the Wonder-worker, separata and distinct 
from all others, Ho had simply to reveal Himself as the Helper and 
the Healer of humanity. Again, only the teacher who posseses the 
best thought and purpose, and lives up to them both can be our 
perfect exemplar. And only the exemplar who voices himself in 
thought and life can be our perfect teacher. Still further. He 
could not be our elder Brother—our nearest and truest Friend 
except as he entered into all our sympathies and shared in all our 
temptations. But this wou'd give to his life a vicarious value and 
make Him our advocate with the Father. The enigmas of his 
words and the glory of bis deeds, the crown of his miracles, the 
holiness of his life and the tenderness and depth of his sympathy 
are all to be explained by the mystery of redemption. 
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'IhiB ono work of our Lord—this one redeeming agency of Christ 
•—has three successive periods, termed Atonement, Intercession^ 
■and Judgment. The order is natural and inevitable. The Christ 
of the senses must become the Christ of the soul. He that 
separates souls in time according to their receptivity—He that is 
sthe great moral divider among men—must at last be their final 
^udgo in eternity. As Judge Christ decides on the relation of each 
and every man to Himself alone. He thus acts as a spiritual 
sovereign in a spiritual kingdom, and accepts or rejects souls 
according as they are attracted or repelled by his character and his 
claims. See John 5:22-27; 9:39. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ATONEMEN'I'. 

SECTION FIRST. 

TUE EVIDENCE OF AN ATONEAFENt. 

The atonement is the entire earthly life of Christ, vieweti in its 
bearing on God's relation to man and man’s relation to God. It 
is the actual re-union of God and man in the person of Christ. It 
is the literal reconciliation of both parties, in the living and dying 
and risen Redeemer. This mediating reconciling agency, extend¬ 
ing from the birth of Christ to his ascension, constitutes the 
objective atonement—the atonement properly so-called-. The ovi=- 
dence that such an atonement has been made rests primarily ou the 
question whether such an interpretation of the life and character 
of Christ is warranted by the Scriptures; and secondly, whether 
such an interpretation is seconded by the consciousness of the 
universal church. In order to determine all this, we must gather, 
first and foremost, the general drift of Scriptual teaching. Hera 
we must begin at the beginning. 

We have, in the primeval revelation of grace, the symbolic repre- 
eentation of the way in which the sinner was to approach Jehovah, 
Here were shadowed forth all those great principles of the divine 
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fjovernmenl which were to receive a fuller expression in' the Ufosafcr 
Dispensation, and whicli were to be finally realized in the ChriS' 
Hi an Economy. 

We find this initial symbolic cnltus in the Theophany, both iir 
the fixed and in the transition forms of that primitive dispensa¬ 
tion. The dividing line between them was the deluge. Before- 
that event there was one spot where the children of Adam were 
wont to bring their ofterings; namely, the seat of the Jehovah- 
worship. After the flood, during the interval in which the chosen 
family was growing into a theocratic nation, we have still the 
sanctuary of Jehovah under the open heavens—not now confined* 
to any one fixed locality—but recognized whenever and wherever 
the patriarch should build his altar, and offer his sacrifice. In this 
Theophany two points are to be noticed: 

First. The divine origin of the institution of sacrifice. This- 
appears, from the fact, that the idea of sacrifice was inwrought in 
that early worship, and that we naturally refer its origin to- God, 
rather than to man. It is apparent also from the fact that such a 
service would not have suggested itself to the worshiper, though, 
when authorized, it would most fully satisfy his needs and aspira¬ 
tions. It is doubtful if he would, without authority, have ventured 
to act on any more prompting of his own unluro. Again, the fact 
that it is contrary to God's principles of govonimeut to accept 
unauthorized worship, or to adopt mere human rites and to make- 
them central in bis worship, shows that the institution of sacrinco 
could not have been of mere human origin. In all cases where- 
God seems to appropriate existing rites. He re-enacts them and 
re-baptizes them, and gives them thus- a new significance in har¬ 
mony with the economy into which they are incorporated. Now as 
Jehovah did at once accept Abel’s ofl'ering, so this acceptance is a 
proof of a divine appointment. Abel is said to have offered it in 
faith, grounded on a divine promise; and so it was not an act of 
presumption, unwarranted bv God, nor an act of mere superstition, 
but an act of right religions knowledge. In the purpose, then, of 
the Theophany, the patriarch, as the priest of the family, responded 
to God’s claims upon him and them as sinful and guilty creatures. 

Second. The institution of sacrifice dates as far back as the fall. 
The work of redemption begins with the apostasy, and run® 
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Y)avnllel with human sin to the end of probation. We cannot, then, 
■^vell over-estimate the value of the truth which lies wrapped up in 
the eailiest ritual. There was in the sacriGce a great need and a 
'promise most clearly expressed—the need of forgiveness and the 
promise of redemption. Here were the rudiments of the divine 
' 'method and process in the recovery of the race. 

The Theophany now passes into the Theocracy. The transient, 
•aymholic presence of Jehovah gives place to his permanent sym¬ 
bolic dwelling in the tabernaclo and temple. The one simple altar 
’in the open air now makes way for the series of altars in the visible 
sanctuary of Jehovah. The ancient rudiraental cultus is now fully 
‘developed in the Moasaic ceremonial. Its object was to renew the 
family covenant, and to re-adjust it to the wants of a growing na¬ 
tion. Thus it was made to address the religious'nature of the Jew, 
and to arouse and keep alive in him both the sense ’of sin and the 
consciousness of redemption. This end was reached by such a sys¬ 
tem of types and symbols as was suited to the childhood of the 
race. This ritual, then, demands our special attention. 

Tho tabernacle or the temple was the symbol of God’s dwelling 
■with his people. The three apartments—the fore-court, the Holy 
■Place, and the Holy of Holies—represent the successive steps by 
■which Jehovah might be approached—the over-advancing degrees 
of nearness to his gracious presence. Tho altar of sacrifice in the 
■first is succeeded by the altar of incense in tho second, and this is 
again followed by tho high attar—the mercy-seat—in the presence- 
chamber of Jehovah Himself. Thus every approach to Jehovah 
■must be mediated by a propitiatory offering. The worshiper 
advances from altar to altar until ho reaches the audience-room of 
God—the Holy of Holies. 

Tho two-fold idea of a separation by sin, and of an approach by 
sacrifice, is still further illustrated in the fimctions of the priest- 
■hood. Tho priest alone, as tho mediator between Jehovah and the 
■Jew can enter the Holy Place, and ho only because he bears the 
blood of the substitute; and the high-priest alone, who represents 
most fully the idea of intercession, can enter the Holy of Holies, 
and restore the fellowship between God and naan, by sprinkling the 
•blood of his victim on tho mercy-seat. 

The material of the ritual.was. also significant The .gifts wor» 
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taken from the possessions and the goods of the Jews, and the vfc** 
tims from that class of animals which stood nearest and dearest to‘ 
them—and of these only those which were faultless in their nature.. 
These alone were fit substitutes for the suppliant himself. Tho 
bIbod, however, as the bearer of the life of the victim, was the more 
specific means of propitiation. For “without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission.” 

The ritual itself, however, brings out most fully the need of am 
atonement,, to enable the sinner to approach Jehovah, and to con¬ 
secrate himself to his service. The chief symbolic acts in this ritual! 
were the following:- The imposition of the hands of the offerer 
himself, the application of the blood of the victim, and the ascend¬ 
ing in flame and smoke of. a part or the whole of the sacrifice. 

On the first point, it is to be noticed, that the hand is viewed as- 
the organ cf ti-ansmissicu, and that the imposition of hands denotes- 
the symbolic transfer of whatever one has to impart, either' 
of one’s indebtedness as a creature, or of one’s guilt as a sinner. If 
the hands are Itiid on a gift, then it is the bearer of tho creature’s- 
gratitude to God, and contains a prayer that God would accept the 
I offering. If the hands are laid on o victim, then it is the bearer of 
his guilt, and contains a prayer that God would grant a pordon to- 
the oflender. The sinner confesses his siU) and thus recognizes tho 
I animal as his-substitute. 

The second point in this symbolic transaction brings out the- 
essential element of the ritual. The sprinkling of the blood about 
the altar, or on its horns, or on the mercy-seat—as the idea of expi¬ 
ation rises in intensity—was the symbol of the removal of guilt. 
In this transaction, we see the full significance of vicarious sacrifice. 
The blood of tho offering, as the representative of the very life, ie- 
the substitute for the sinner himself. The altar—whether the bra¬ 
zen one, or the golden one, or the high altar in the Holy of Holies 
—is the seat of Jehovah’s gracious presence—the sphere in which' 
alone bis mercy is made operative; and the blood of the viotimi 
offered in the room of the guilty, comes within that sphere, and 
-under the gracious infiudnce of that Presence. Jehovah is pleased' 
to accept tho offering as a substitute for the sinner. 

The third point to be noted is, that the sacrifice ascends in fire 
and flame to heaven itself. This is the symbol, on the one hand^ 
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of absolute devotioD, and on the other hand, of full and free accept¬ 
ance on the part of Jehovah. The burning of the victim is termed 
by the prophet, “A sweet savor unto Gk)d.’’ Where a part of the 
victim is burned on the altar, and a part is eaten by the priest, we 
have two kindred ideas placed side by side; namely, the idea of 
devotement, and the idea of fellowship—or the idea of substitutioa 
with its blessed results. 

The meaning of each class of offerings may be stated thus: the 
sin offering expressed the idea of expiation—the trespass offering, 
the idea of satisfaction—the peace offering, the idea of reconcilia¬ 
tion—the burnt offering, the idea of absolute self-surrender. These 
forms give us the atonement in its nature and in its effects. The 
one grand sacrifice on the great day of atonement expressed— 
positively by the goat offered for the sins of the people, and nega¬ 
tively by the goat which boars them away to oblivion—the idea of 
expiation. 

The general view we have here presen'ed of the truths which 
underlie the ancient cultus, was accepted by the Jews in the days of 
our Savior. Thus Josephus, in bis AntiquUies, frequently calls the 
sacrifice an expiation of sins. The Talmud, too, has preserved the 
old rabbinical maxim, “There is no expiation except by blood.’’ 

The sense of guilt and the demand for redemption, which entered 
BO deeply into the Hebrew consciousness, appears in a lower and 
looser form in the Qentile world. Among the ethnic nations it 
was only the feeling of an all-pervading evil—only a vague and 
restless longing for deliverance—which found expression in their 
self-appointed rites and sacrifices. It was the sense of misery, 
rather than the sense of guilt, that pervaded the heathen conscious¬ 
ness. Still the idea of propitiating Deity was common among all 
classes, except where an exclusive intellectual culture had blunted 
the conscience, or where an exaltion of the individual had effaced 
the sense of dependence on a Supreme Being. 

Now, if wo have interpreted aright the growing consciousness of 
humanity—the current feeling among both Jews and Gentilles in 
the apostolic ago—what, we ask, must have been the meaning 
attached to the teaching of Jesus and his apostles ? How must 
such statements and expressions os the following have been under¬ 
stood by their contemporaries: “The Son of Man came to give 
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bis life a rausom for many;” “Bebokl tlio Lamb of God, wbicb 
takoth away the sins of the world;” “Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us;” “Whom God 
bath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood;” 
''Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ?” Such pas¬ 
sages as these abound everywhere iu the New Testament. No 
resort can be had here to the theory of accommodation. Christ 
and his apostles might indeed have used language that sanctioned 
the current superstitions of the day, pi'ovided that those supersti¬ 
tions touched only the surface of religion, and provided, too, that 
the governing principles of their scheme would bo sure to throw 
off those excroscenses, so that the religious growth should be 
genuine and pure. But they could not encourage an error which 
was at the very heart of their faith. Ho and his disciples must 
have known how they would bo understood, and unless we mean to 
impeach his character wo must afBrm that He did teach the fact of 
an atonement—that He did warrant the essential moaning which 
the church of all ages, as well as his contemporaries, has put upon 
his own appearance in human history. They sanction, not any 
definite theory of the atonement, but most certainly the reality of 
a redemptive agency in the life of our Lord. Thus it seems impos¬ 
sible to escape the meaning of the general drift of Scriptural teach¬ 
ing on this subject. 

These modes of conception, warranted by the ancient Hebrew 
ritnal, indicate the formal public way in which the soul was to 
approach Jehovah—the way in which a guilty people could worship 
God. They must not, however, bo so interpreted as to exclude or 
to subordinate the moral elements in the old economy. The domi¬ 
nance of the spiritual over the ritual—of the moral over the legal 
is implied in the free expression of religious life which wo find in 
Psalms. Ps. XL:6;L:8-10; LI:1’I; in the positive warnings against 
ritualistic formalism so frequent in the Prophets: Is. 1:1-107; 
Micah YI:6, 8; and even in tho omission of all sacrificial elements 
from the summary of Jewish law which we have in tho decalogue. 
All this shows that tho legal features in the atonement of our Lord 
must bo balanced and tempered by tho gracious and spiritual 
elements in the moral government of God. 

There is another proof confirmatory in its character to the one 
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drawn from Ibe Scriptures. The general consciousness of the 
Christian church has always accepted the atonement as satisfying 
its deepest wants and yearnings. This general heartfelt reception 
of Christ as the Atouer and the Bedeemer of a lost world is a valid 
testimony to the truth of the doctrine. We do not refer to the 
authority of the theologian, which may support some favorite 
theory of the atonement, bat to the concurrent agreement of 
believers in all ages, in accepting Jesus Christ as the sole ground of 
hope for sinful humanity. We do not even rely on mere doctrinal 
statements, fashioned in general councils, as much as we do on the 
hymns and the doxologies and the confessions of the great body of 
Christians in all nations and in all ages and in all the branches of 
Christendom under heaven. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE NECESSITY OF THE ATONEiVIENT. 

The plan of redemption originated in divine love, and so is a free , 
act of the divine will. But as God must be true to his own nature, 
and as that nature is love, so the purpose of redemption was an ^ 
act of necessity ns well as of freedom. These attributes are, in fact, I ^ 
one and tho same principle in God, considered as an Infinite Cause 
or ns nn Absolute Person. But wo never can aflinn, before revela¬ 
tion, what God must or will do. The human reason is not compe¬ 
tent to pronounce, a priori, how God will deal with his creatures. 

We do not know, then, that there was on God’s part any necessity 
of instituting a remedial agency, oside from tho fact that He has 
done so, though it remains true that such a procedure seems most 
in harmony with tho divine character. 

Wo are to remember, also, that God can never be under obliga¬ 
tions to his creatures, except as Ho has been pleased to freely 
assume them. This He may do tacitly, in their very creation. 

Tho governing principles of their original natures are indices and 
pledges of what they may expect at his hand. They are at once 
silent directions and silent promises of the Creator Himself. God 
may go further than this, and give in a supernatural revelation a 
promise of what Ho will do. Any other view would take from 
Him his authority and sovereignty, and undermine the entire fabric 
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of tbe religious oonsciousuess. God, then, is under obligations 
ultimatelj to Himself alone. He is free in his own determinations 
and his own plans. 

God could not interpose to save any who were not the possible 
objects of forgiveness. This possibility is to be found not directly 
in the character of their guilt, but in their moral susceptibilities. 
It is not the degree of sinfulness which precludes all interventioni 
but the deadness of conscience and heart which shuts out the lovo 
of God. Thus God could not interpose to save fallen angels. 
Whenever and wherever moral and rational beings loved sin for its 
own sake, their case is hopeless. There is no appeal to the com¬ 
passion of God, no motive for his intervention and no reason for 
his remedial interposition. But the case of men is different, for 
with all their depravity they still have a susceptibility for God. 

The necessity of the atonement, then, is relative in its character. 
It was necessary for the recovery of man—for his restoration to the 
love and favor of God. The Son of God must become incarnate; 
and his redemptive agency is essential for the salvation of a lost 
world. 

Duns Scotns taught that the coming of Christ was not essential 
to redemption, since God in his sovereign freedom, might have 
pardoned whomsoever He pleased. This idea reappears often in the 
Semi-Pelagin views of many of the Scholastics of the Middle Ages. 
In fact, the secular clergy of the Roman church are inclined to fol¬ 
low Scotus rather than Aquinas. The Socinians and the Rational¬ 
ists admit only the utility of Christ's mission. They affirm that all 
that men needed was a pledge of God’s favor, and that other 
pledges besides that given in and by Christ might have been vouch¬ 
safed to the race. Their denial of the necessity of the atonement 
is a natural result of their denial of the fact in its worth and sig- 
nificancy. As, in their view, it was not a uniqe work, so it need 
not be performed by a unique person and character. Such a view 
is, in the language of Dorner, “glaringly in opposition to the senti¬ 
ments of the universal Christian church.” 

Now the law of God, in its simple, legal methods, provided for no 
remission of the penalty. The moral law, as such, can never allow 
of any transfer of punishment or of any commutation of the penalty. 
Such a provision would be inconsistent with the idea of a perfect 
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law. It would be a relaxation of its sanctions, grounded on some 
inherent defect in the law itself, or on the unsnitableness of its 
application. On the principle of pure law, then, as a mere legal 
procedure, repentance is both impossible and inedectuak It is 
impossible, because mere law neither invites nor incites to repent¬ 
ance. As a rule for human conduct, it has no place for repentance. 
It may enlighten and alarm, but it can never quicken. It may 
awaken remorse, but can never inspire a genuine sorrow for sin. 
In fact, law, as such, seems to preclude reconciliation. It demands 
the execution of the penalty—nothing more nor less—and that, 
too, on the criminal. It is inefifectual, because the past is left un- 
rectided, and the claims of the law unadjusted. The accidents of 
a revealed laiv may be changed, but not its essentials. Its ritual 
may be given up. Many of its positive statutes, grounded on what 
is local or individual, may be set aside—in fact, must ultimately bo 
annulled. But the principles of the moral law, as law, can not be 
abrogated. If it is violated by the criminal, then the criminal must 
bear the'penalty. Law, as such, has only one sanction; namely, the 
punishment of the criminal himself. 

Besides, the future could not be secured, unless this repentance 
changed the entire moral character, and rendered the after-life in 
all respects sinless. If, however, the sinner could, self-moved, 
without any special aid from Qod, return penitent and believing to 
bis Heavenly Father, and gain in his own heart evidence of his 
acceptance, then his guilt must have been that of an erring child, 
and not that of an unreconciled sinner; or it would demonstrate 
that sin itself, in its worst form, was only a venal error—a mistake 
of the head rather than a corruption of the heart. On this view, 
the atonement is not necessary, because there can be no real radi¬ 
cal estrangement between God and man. If, then, pardon is 
oflfered to man—if ho is invited to a fellowship with God—if, not¬ 
withstanding his guilt, he is to be urged and entreated to return to 
bis Heavenly Father, it must be outside of strict legal methods and 
procedures. 

But, it may be asked, could not God—the author of the law 
itself—its very source and ground—could not He, in the absolute 
sovereignty of his love, freely pardon a sinner, without any redemp¬ 
tive method whatever? Could He not, in his own independent 
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right, depart from the legal procedure, and in the perfect ffeenresa 
of his mercy, offer forgiveness to all on their return to him ? Or, 
as this condition would be a mockery, could He not urge and invite 
them to return—in short, help them to return ? Could He not so 
change his own attitude as, without any redemptive intervention 
whatever, to draw the sinner to Himself and receive him up into 
his love and favor forever ? 

/ We answer: God could seek to pardon the sinner and to justify 
! the guilty. He was able to depart from the methods of law. That- 
was his aim. It was his Fatherly nature that prompted him to- 
send his Son and to bestow bis Spirit. The atonement originated 
in the yearnings of his heart. The coming of Christ did not alter 
the divine character, but only changed the divine procedure. And> 
the old question returns in a new form: Conld God accomplish 
his designs of mercy in any other way than through a divine inter¬ 
position—a redemptive agency ? Could He have done so by n 
voice from heaven, offering pardon and giving a pledge of that 
offer by some wonderful theophany ? Or could Ho accomplish ail 
this through the ministry of angels and by the labors of inspired 
; priests and prophets ? The answer is obvious. God could not 
I thus satisfy Himself, nor thus best secure the weal of the universe-. 

' He could not thus honor the old righteousness which is of the 
I law, nor secure the new righteousness which is of faith. Ho could 
not be satished with such an ignoring of the past, nor could He be 
content with the mere forgiveness of the sinner. He seeks to raise 
him to n higher state than tbat which ho lost—to introduce him 
into his family and to make a friend and companion of him forever. 
To do this. He must Himself go to the sinner, and must reach him, 
if reaching him- at all, throngh his sins, and in thus reaching him 
must bear the consequences of human guilt—consequences which 
are also inflictions in the very nature of the case, and by the law of 
a community of life. God must thus maintain his own inflnite 
worth in revealing at one and the same time and in one and the 
same way both his holiness and his love. In Christ Ho honors the 
old righteousness of the law by his suffering obedience, and realizes 
the new righteousness of faith by the unique and transcendent 
character of that obedience. 

The necessity of such a procedure is equally evident if we con- 
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alclor its bearing on the guilty and the lost. It the mere offer of 
pardon had constituted the glad tidings it might have been ex¬ 
tended throngli any ordinary messenger. But God was more than 
willing for the sinner to return. He was anxious and urgent for 
that return. He must thus come with his own invitation, for the 
invitation is a direct personal entreaty. It can not be given by 
proxy. He must present it in person, though in carrying it to the 
very heart of humanity He has to go through the woes and mise- 
ries of human sin. In order to touch human sympathies, to en¬ 
gage the human affections, to sway the human will, and to break 
man’s life-long habits, God must incarnate his own promise— 
breathe it in his own words—make it good and real in his own 
Bufferings—and thus bear it right home to the conscience and the 
heart of the sinner. In order to raise him to a higher life, God 
must stand before him ns the Incarnate One—the Pleader for his 
return—the Sufferer for his sins—the Author of his faith—and the 
llowarder of his hopes. It is only in some such way that the life of 
God can be united to the life of man and the mediation between 
them both become an actual, living, and perpetual rnality. 

If it bo said that God is n Father, and so can pardon the sinner, 
as an earthly parent can pardon his children on repentance, wo 
answer: The analogy is too imperfect to be made the basis of a 
theory so broad and and sweeping as this. God is the Absolute 
i Lord over his creatures, and forgiveness with Him is therefore a 
* more radical thing than pardon with an earthly parent. The sov- 
I oroiguty of the parent is narrow, superficial, and temporary in 
its character; and the forgiveness on his part is comparatively a 
light and easy affair. Besides, the will of the parent may bo arbi¬ 
trary; while that of God is grounded in eternal reason. Again, 
the parent may bo in the wrong, and the child in the right; while 
in the case of the sinner the wrong is all his side and the right all 
on God’s side. Again, the sins of the child, as before intimated, are 
of a different character from those of God’s rebellious creatures. 
The child disobeys some injunction or prohibition of bis parent, 
but he does not violate the essential principle of parental authority, 
nor does he renounce his allegiance and seek to overthrow the 
authority of his parent, and to usurp his place in the family. Ha 
is still, in the core of his nature, a tru.sting and loving child, though 
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Mavu'tlffnTril ^ Christian, and hfe 

\ -.1 "jllogmnce is like the return of the child of God to his 

' . ut m the case of the unrenewed sinner all is different 

His IS a break with his Maker. His self-engendered repentance 
a selQsh sentiinent-the offspring of fear and self-interest,- 
and wholly inadequate as the basis of such a forgiyeness. 

But the analogy is false in what it implies; namely, that God in 
the atonement does not reveal a Father’s love. God could receive 
men, though not on the principle of law, if they would repent ond 
return to Him, for a real repentance and absolute return involves- 
such a reception. He never puts barriers in the way of the sinner’s 
return, which the sinner himself does not erect. But a self-engen¬ 
dered repentance is delusive in its nature, in its aims, and in its* 
results. Gk»d is too fatherly to mock men with vain hopes. He 
goes further than the earthly parent, for He does not ignore tho 
past; but seeks to remove the difficulties and the obstacles which 
that past has created. He does more than this. Ho seeks the 
sinner. He lays aside the form of sovereignty and takes on the 
form of servitude. He bumbles Himself and enters into the sad 
conditions of the sinner. He pours out from the affluence of his 
sympathy tho fullness and tho tenderness of his love. He would' 
thus awaken in tho sinner a longing to return. Ho avails Himself 
of the slightest leaning on the part of the sinner toward the right 
and tho good, and helps that leaning with his omnipotent power. 
F(jr when tho sinner is a groat way off, He goes forth to meet him. 
And Ho will finally make tho sinner bis favorite in all the hosts of 

The nocoHHity, thon, of the atonement is a sweet and blessed 
T./^:OHHitv. 'J’ho rodcraptivo method satisfies the moral character of 
ZT It NOCuroH and exalts tho moral order of the universe. It 
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aud fills to the full the heart of the sameir 
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SECTION THIRD. 


THE NATUIiE OF THE ATOXEJIEST. 

Here we must follow carefully the representations of the Scrip¬ 
tures. But even these have only a partial value. They do not and 
they can not contain an exhaustive staten^ent of the mystery. The 
relations of an Infinite God to his rational creatures find no’ exact 
parallels in human afifairs. This is especially the case when He- 
seeks to maintain the integrity of his character and yet to recover- 
the lost and to exalt them by a redemptive process. The super- 
natnral elements in the character and life of our Lord can not be 
fnlly comprehended by us, nor be compressed into any logical 
system, nor be exhaustively given in any theory whatever. Still wo 
must briefly and reverently consider whatever God has revealed to 
us of the meaning and the scope and the intent of the entire 
earthly life of our Lord, ns that life affects his own character and 
government. 

First. Let us notice the specific figurative language of the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

_.^A. Christ is a S acrifice. See Rom. 3:25; 1 John, 2:2, and else- 
- where. The idea of a sacrifice is that of a self-surrender for the 
good of others. Its high test form is that of an absolute surrender 
to God in behalf of the guilty. Thus it is not the mere abandon¬ 
ment of the lesser for the greater good, for this would be a species- 
of refined selfishness. The sufferer who makes the sacrifice has. 
indeed his reward, but it is found in the well-being of the saved. 
The joy of the Redeemer is the bliss of the redeemed. See Heb. 
12 :2. Nor is it found in voluntary self torture, for this is a. 
social isolation arrogant and sntanic in its character. Christ did 
not withdraw from human society, but spent his life-force in ita 
very midst and in its very behalf. In the sacrifice—in its appoint¬ 
ment and acceptance—God changes his mode of dealing with tho 
sinner. He satisfies his own character in extending to the guilty 
the promise of eternal life, simply on condition of his acceptance- 
of the offer of forgiveness. 

This sacrifice involves an expiation or a removal of the penal 
consequences of guilt, and a propitiation or the securing of th& 
divine favor. The effect is to removo condemnation and to seem-e 
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justificiilion. Thia coudemuation and this justification concern tins 
person and not the character of the sinner—change Ijis relations 
to the divine government and not his state or condition. These 
results are primarily secured to the race viewed in its totality. The 
sacrifice of our Lord has this fixed, objective value. Christ 
assumed human nature and human life, and so gives them a share 
in his person and worU. In this sense He saves the entire humau 
family. Such is the import of the pregnant words of John the 
Baptist “Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” And a free justification is likewise secured to each aud 
■every soul as these souls have a share iu Him and He in thorn. 

B. Christ is a llansoj^-price. Man is ransomed from the captiv- 
'ity anTbondage of sin. The deaih of Christ or the blood of Christ 
er the whole person aud life of Christ is viewed as the price paid 
for this deliverance. This price may be viewed as paid to God as 
! the one who sent bis Son and approved his mission; or as paid to 
Christ Himself in that it cost Him such an expenditure of tears 
aud toils and pains of body and soul to achieve our rauaom. This 
aspect of the work of Christ brings into prominence its blessed 
consequences. It frees the sinner from his sin just so far as, and 
just in the way in which, he is united to Christ Himself. 

^ _C- C hrist ia-a-Eurchase-price. Christ is not only the price paid 

for our ransom but also the price paid for his possession aud 
ownership of our souls. Ho not only frees ns from condemnatiou 
and from bondage, but makes us his own by what He does for us 
and in us. He thus- gains a right to our exclusive service. Wo 
belong to him alone, and find our highest joy in loving and serving 
him. 

The idea of the payment of a debt seems not to have been one 
of the Scriptural analogies by which the work of christ was illus¬ 
trated. Wo have the price of purchase, but not tjie cancelling of 
debt. Sin is indeed a debt, but a debt—a guilt—an obligation to 
punishment—which can be removed by pardon alono, and that, 
too, obtained by virtue of a redemptive agency. It is not a fine 
which a third party can pay, but a liability which is graciously 
removed—a criminality which is freely forgiven. For sin is a 
crime, and not a trespass. This act of free favor shows that the 
redemptive scheme is supra-legal in its character. The benefit 
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of Christ's person and life is charged to the believer’s credit, 
and pardon comes us nu act of grace, and not as an act of justice; 

Second. Let us notice the general anthropomorphic conceptions ] -2^ 

of the atonement. 

A. Christ is our Represeotative. He is not an individual, 
acting for Himself alone or for any section of the race. He has 
summed up humanity in Himself. He is the new Head of the race. 

See Rom. 5:12-19; 1 Cor. 15:22, 45. He has a living organic con¬ 
nection with us, and gathers up in Himself all the elements of our 
life, and exhausts all there is in human living. Thus his life is ouu 
life, his obedience and sulTerings ours also, his death our death, 
and his resurrection and ascension ours as well. Thus the benefits 
of all there was in his entire career are secured to the race. Thus 
He represents each one of us according to the share we have in 
him, either as partaking of his common humanity and so having a 
pledge of his common resuirection, or as each has a conscious 
union with him and so the pledge of a glorification with Him. 

Thus Christ acts both for our corporate humanity, in securing an 
objective redemption, and for every separate human soul, in secur¬ 
ing a subjective reconciliation, in so fur as such a soul may be 
vitally and consciously united to Him. 

B. Christ is our >Subs_ti.tuto. This view is only a more definite 
conception of the one just given. He is our Representative, not by 
ail election on our part, but by his own identification with us—not 
by being passively bora into the race, but by his own free entrance 
into humanity, and by his realizing the very perfection of that 
humanity after a new redemptive type. He is thus our Represen- ^ 
tative by being our Substitute. He acts in our place. His death, ; 
ns the final outcome of his birth, and as the goal of all his living, < 
is I’opresented ns having a vicarious efficacy. This is denoted by 
the Creek preposition avti, “instead of,” irrespective of benefit or 
injury. See Matt. 20:28; 1 Tim. 2:0. The Greek preposition 
vTtip denotes “substitution for the benefit of.” Very often, how¬ 
ever, the idea of substitution falls away, and leaves only the idea 
“for the benefit of.” Meyer denies indeed that the word ever 
denotes substitution. But See 2 Cor. 6:14-15. On the other 
hand, DeWette, Winer, Alford, and Ellicott admit that the word 
does frequently mean “instead of.” There are two passages which 
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bring out this view in a striking raauiior. One is 2 Cor. 5:21; "Fof 
He hath made Him to be siu for u.s, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” Here the con¬ 
trast between llie two clauses shows that the term siu can not meau 
sin-offering. The abstract term is used to give intensity to the 
concrete idea. Jesus Christ the righteous was made, by his very 
iecorporation into a sinful humanity, the chief bearer of human sim 
He experienced, though sinless, the siu of a lost race. He suffered 
the penalties of human sin without having any personal share in 
its corruption and its guilt. Ho suffered its condemnation, though 
He did not incur any personal blameworthiness. He endured the 
evils of its corruption, though not in the least personally polluted. 
He took into his consciousness the terrible doom of the lost, though 
not lost himself. He thus bore the human penalty, and bore it all 
the more fully by virtue of bis sinlessuess, and bore itiu its concen¬ 
trated form, ns the Substitute alone could boar it. The human 
penalty in Christ’s case was unique and trausceudeut iu its chnr- 
■ acter. 

The other passage is Gal. 3:1.3; “Christ treed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for u.s.” Clirist bore the curse in 
his experience of the sinner’s death. This fact was symbolized by 
Christ’s being publicly exposed' as a condemned criminal, as though 
He were under a curse. 

Substitution is, however, not by displacement, but by iucorpora- 
ti'ju. Christ ever avails for us by union with us. 'Without this 
union, thei-e is no redemption, either objective or subjective in its 
character. Christ joins humanity in its bankrupt condition, and 
furnishes all the new capital and bears all the old liabilities. The 
passage, already referred to, in II Cor. 5:14-15; coulirms this view. 
Our version Ls faulty. The import, however, of the Greek is plain 
and siguilicaut. “Wo thus judge that one died ou behalf of all, 
therefore all died.” Here we have the objective nature of this 
substitution. His death was the death of all by virtue of his 
actual union with all—actual participation in their common human* 
ity. He alone realized, in all its import, the curse of huinau sin 
niid human guilt. He alone exhausted its woes. Such was the 
fact—the supreme act of our Lord with its supreme worth inde¬ 
pendent of all human agency whatever. The design of this 
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^abstitutioii in relation to individual souls in their conscious 
personal relations is given in the next verse. “That He died on 
’behalf of all in order that they who live might no longer live to 
themselves, but unto Him who died and rose on their behalf.” 
Here all are tp personally participate in the benefits both of that 
death and of that resurrection just in the way and just to the 
degree in which they enter into a conscious fellowship with Christ 
and live a Christ-like life. In Rom. (> : 8-10 we have our identity 
with Christ insisted on as the ground of our hopes and the source 
of onr blessedness. For the very reason that Christ has borne, 
once for all, the curse of death, and triumphed over it, all who 
are consciously in Him shall personally share in thot victory and find 
in it the grand incentive to a new and better life. 

C. Christ is_jQiU'_^couciliatioa. God is viewed as already rec¬ 
onciled in Christ—in the coming, the life, the death, and the 
resurrection of our Lord. God moved toward a reconciliation in 
sending his Son, and completed that movement in the close of his 
Sou’s earthly life. God thus actually reconciled himself to the race! 
in and through Jesus Christ. The reconciliation was not really 1 
produced in God^ as an effect wrought on his mind and heart by 
anything which Christ did or suffered; but God reconciled Himself 
immediately in and within the entire life of our Lord. In that life 
Ho changed his attitude toward man and his mode of dealing with 
him. This is the objectivo reconciliation. God is not subjectively 
reconciled to the person of the sinuer until the sinner is reconciled 
to him by a full acceptance of the offer of mercy. God over loves 
the sinner, but He can not open the fountain of that love till the 
sinner is ready to receive his grace. Again, God is not subjectively ? 
reconciled to the character of the sinner until that character is| 
perfected in glory. But still this objective reconciliation secures a 
probation for all—oven an actual redemptiou for those who are 
mere links iu the chain of humanity, without persoual responsibi¬ 
lity—and so makes it possible for every human soul to be saved. 

The general terms. Mediator, Savior, need not be here consid¬ 
ered, from the fact of their general charactor. The first expresses 
the idea that God and man have met iu Christ, and that all who 
are united to Him shall share in the blessedness of that meetings 
and shall share according to the nature of that union. The second 
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term gives iis the grand resiiit of Cbrisfs interveDtioa, miJ 
equivalent to Redeemer. 

Third. Let us notice tbo more strictly literal statements off 
Cbrist’.s redemptive work. 

A. His Earthly Intercession. The intercession of Christ begark 

during his earthly life and went on with increasing fullness by his 
presence in ths spiritual world-. Hob. 5 7 :27; 9 :24. Ho 

was not merely or chiefly a victim slain for our redemption, but a- 
great personage working for his follows all the way through hie 
entire life from his baptism to his ascension. Thus He was Priest 
as well as Sacrifice. The business of his entire life was to intercede 
for the sinner. His whole earthly career was a prolonged litony 
in which his death was a supreme prayer and his resurrection a 
triumphant song of praise. Thus his work on earth was a plea for 
forgiveness. Luke 29 :24; John 17:9, 20, 24; Hebrews G : 7. 
Here bis character stood behind hi,s thought and his deeds behind 
his words and his person behind them all, and thus his real life 
gave a supreme positive efficacy to bis prayers of intercession—in 
fact, made his whole work from beginning to end intercessory in 
character. 

B. His Obedience. In Rom. 5:12-20, Paul contriists the obedi¬ 
ence of Christ with the disobedience of Adam. The one brought 
the race into a state of condemnation; while the other brought it 
into a state of justification. This obedience of our Lord covered 
lus entire life, which is viewed as one act of Belt-surrender to God. 
In Phil. 2:8, it is said; “Christ became obedient unto death—oven 
the death of the cross.” Here Christ’s death is the goal and the 
seal of his obedience. Ho was not under obligation to appear in 
our behalf, though He teas under obligation to accomplish what Ho 
had under-taker. Thus there was virtue iu this supreme act of 
self-surrender. 

The obedience of Christ was without a parallel inhuman life.’ 
If we measure it by any outward standard—as by the absence of 
any formal claims upon Him, or by the responsibility freely assumed 
by himself, or by the utter unselfishness of his aim, or by th© 
temptations He mastered and the difficulties He overcame—we can 
not but regard the holiness and virtue of Christ as transcendent 
beyond expression. If we gauge the inward contents of that 
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vibecllGnce, the results will be eqiuilly ruarvellous. Our Lord united 
Himseli most closely with that which was most repugnant to his 
rnoriilly sensitive nature. It was an obedience bearing in its bosom 
our disobedience—a loyalty bearing the curse and mastering the 
Spirit of our disloyalty. His love must move in an atmosphere of 
its own creation; for around it on all sides were the chilling cnr* 
rents of unbelief, ingratitude, iudiHerence, and malice. His 
sympathy reached not only to ihe sinner’s consciousness; but to the 
Sinner’s condition. He felt not only with, but for the sinner. His 
sympathy with the sinner was as deep and tender as his sympathy 
with God was profound and all-engrossiug. 

The world had not yet seen a human life perfectly conformed to 
t'he moral law in its ordinary manifestations. But here was a new 
obedience to a new form of that law which Christ has established 
for Himself and for his followers—the law of redeeming love. God 
was glorified in snoh an obedience, as Ho could not have been 
glorified by tho obedience of a merely sinless human soul. 

^ C. ^His Sufferings. Christ's life was a life of sufferings. These 
pre.snnt themselves most fully, however, in his public life, as they 
certainly culminate in his death. It is for this reason that the 
Scriptures lay especial stress on this last event, ns gathering into 
itself the entire value of his birth and of his life. The very heart 
of all his sufferings—that which gave them their stress and their 
jminful character—was the sin and the guilt of a lost world. All 
the suffering of Christ was condemnatory of sin, for it was not the 
misery of man'as man. but his wretchedness ns a sinner that con¬ 
stituted the heart and core of his grief. His very sympathy with 
the sinner involved his antipathy to sin. His grief was but tho 
impress of the world’s woe on his soul. It was the human penalty 
of sin, takeu up and inteusified by the grevt Substitute. Christ’s 
redeeming love constantly found a check and a limitation in human 
sin. It was met and balllod and repudiated by those whose highest 
good it sought. The non-requital of this love was both the source 
of Christ’s woe and the measure of human guilt. It was net tho 
sum of the special penalties which any given number of individuals 
had incurred, that weighed ou his soul; but the one great penalty 
of human sinfulness. His sorrow was determined rather by the 
ttature of sin than by tho number of sinners. But obodienoe and 
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suffering blend together in the unity of Olirist’s unbroReti life 
Thus, in Heb. o:S, it is said; ‘•Tliongh He wns n Son, yet learned 
He obedience by the things which He suffered.” His obedience 
appeared in His sufferings. He was ever surrounded with temp¬ 
tations, and must ever put forth all his resources in order to over¬ 
come and master death. The record of his obedient life was the 
history of bis passion. It was both a suffering obedience and an 
obedient suffering. His obedience showed his sympathy with God, 
and his sufferings revealed his sympathy with man. In fact, this- 
active and passive obedience of Christ are but different sides of one 
and the same atoning agency. 

D. His Revelation. No one had so revealed the Father as thO' 
Sou.'dudTrevealed Him, too, in his attitude toward both, sin and' 
the sinner. The whole aim of his teaching wns to show both the 
holiness and the love of God. He proclaimed in awful tones tho- 
orimiuahiy and the doom of the sinner, as Ho unfolded in all its 
sweetness and beauty tho tenderness of divine compassion. But 
, his words were the incnruntions of absolute truth. See John G: 63, 
Be believed all that Ho taught, Ho lived his own teachings. Ho 
I was Himself the Soul nud Substance of them. See John 14; G. 
His words were thus a self-revelation, as well ns a revelation of 
Father. See John 1: 18. He presented Himself as tho Redeemer- 
who realized, in thought and in feeling, in word and in deed, tho 
divine character. All his acts both natural nud supernatural were 
the manifestations of divine goodness and divine rectitude. His- 
miracles were works of redeeming mercy revealing the antagonism 
of God to human siu. His death was the judgment of God ou 
human guilt, nud his resurrection was the revelation and tho justifi¬ 
cation of the new humanity restored and reconciled to God. In- 
fact, Christ’s revelation of the Father was God’s revelation of Him¬ 
self. Thus God satisfied Himself in his dealings with the sinner. 
In the offer of mercy, He revealed his love;, and in canying that 
offer through the sinner’s sin to the sinner’s heart. He bore the- 
sinner’s penalty, and so revealed his own holiness. 

_E. His Humiliation. Paul affirms that the Son of God ‘'emp¬ 
tied Himself” of the form of God; that is, laid aside the glory of 
his sovereignty. He thus ceased to present Himself in tho attitude 
of a Sovereign over his creatures;, but “took upon Himself the form 
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of a servant," that is, subjected Himself to the laws of nature and 
of life; “and was made in the liUeness of men,” that is, in the form 
of luiinan servitude; "and beiii" found in fashion'ns a man,” that 
is, living a real human life; “He humbled Himself,” that is, He 
still further subjected Himself to man’s condition;' “and became 
obedient unto death,” that is, carried his humiliation to the lowest 
depths of human experience; “even the death of the cross.” 

There are here two stages in the humiliation of our Lord;' 
namely, the assuming of our nature, with its infirmities and liabili¬ 
ties, and the assnining of our life, with all its penalties. Now the 
assumption of a sinless humanity would have been only a conde¬ 
scension; for here Christ would have taken a position only lower 
than that which was natural to Him, and not a position which was 
the very opposite of that which vvas natural to Him. This last 
was his humiliation. Still the revelation of the divine character' 
shines beneath the vail of humiliation, in which both obedience and 
suffering blend together. This humiliation is not a divestiture of 
the divine attributes; but a new rlirccliou and a new manifestation' 
of them. Tlie form in which they pro.sent themselves is a lowly 
and hurablo form and not that of the grandeur in which they dis- 
' play themselves in Iho great Cosmo,s. Still the humiliation can not 
stand alono, as au isolated act or state; for it necessarily points to- 
some person and must rest its essential worth on the dignity of 
that person. Tliis leads to the last point. 

F. The. Worth of the Person of Christ. It is the worth of the- 
person and character of ChtrstT as the holy God-man, that gives 
nnity and value to his entire life. The sufferings can not be sepa¬ 
rated from the Sufferer, nor the work from the Worker. His voca¬ 
tion is determined by bis character. He could not have been sent 
into the world on such an errand if He had not been the Son of 
God. Take away the person of our Lord, and yoU' empty the- 
redemptive agency and process of all its contents. The atonement 
without the Atoner is a dead abstraction—an ideal conception— 
without any support or reality of its own in the spiritual world. 
The great High-prie.st constitutes the great Sacrifice. The atone¬ 
ment itself is the self-offering of the Son of God. It is God satis¬ 
fying Himself in saviug the sinner. 

, ^ The Meritoriouaness of His Entire Character and Life. Christ 
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gained for Himself a transcendent merit—the merit of a free self¬ 
surrender in behalf of the human race, and the merit of an actual 
conformity to all the conditions involved in this redeeming agency. 
He became man for the sake of men. He freely put Himself on 
this trial and went through his probation triumphantly. He satis¬ 
fied the mind and heart of God. The ideal of man was 
more than restored—it was transfigured. Humau nature was 
glorified in the midst of human sin, and by virtue of its very con¬ 
tact with and victory over our sinfulness. God was satisfied with 
his Son. His own purpose of love was carried out in the sending 
of that Sou. The life and labor of Christ sprung from divine love 
land had a reflex influence on that love itself. It made the attitude 
of God, as a God of holy love, more striking and signiflcant than it 
was before. It gave a full and rich flow to the grace of God, and 
was, in fact, that flow itself. The merit of Christ availed for Him- 
eelt as one found in fashion as ti man before the bar of divine jus¬ 
tice. Humanity in Him—in his own individual person—was 
justified by works. He could claim for Himself a reward of per¬ 
fect obedience—the desert of a transeendeutly good and holy life. 
Now this merit avails for others, not by a legal proces'^ but by the 
grace of God. As Calvin affirms, “Only by the good pleasure of 
God could Christ merit anything,” that is, for others. 

Thus Christ deserved a resurrectiou, and gained it; (hue He 
- earned an exaltation, and secured it. He makes the human race, 
conceived in its unity and totality, sharers in this resurrection and 
exaltation. God puts Himself in friendly relations to that race. 
None are to be condemned for mere disobedience to law, and none 
are required to obey the law for this justification. All in heathen¬ 
dom as in Christendom are invited and urged simply to exercise a 
filial disposition toward God in order to be saved. All are thus 
put on a new probation, and -the destiny of each and every soul is 
to be determined by the principle of faith and faith alone. All 
whom Christ personally unites to Himself He makes heirs of God 
and his own joint-heirs to the eternities beyond. This heirship, 
though mediated by Himself, yet rests on the free grace of God. 
For God’s grace, beginning in the sending of his Son, gathered 
force and freedom all through the life of that love. At baptism 
God solemnly declared his satisfaction with Christ’s entrance on his 
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public miasion, at the tiausSpniratiou He repeated that declaration; 
and in the presence of the last hour He gave new emphasis to it ia 
the assurance of a glorious resurrection. 

Christ rendered a moral satisfaction for us, and not a penal one, 
before the bar of God. And the imputation of his righteousness 
was gracious rather than legal in its character. It is not justice 
alone which secures our forgiveness, but love revealing itself in the 
entire life of our Lord, and satisfying not only the rectitude of God 
but bis character. 

We have thus far given the various Scriptural aspects of the 
atonement. We are now to combine them into one consistent 
theory. In doing this, we must find some one constitutive element 
and regulative principle, which shall determine their scientific 
expression. This element is undoubtedly the principle of vicnrious- 
ness. The entire eorthly life of our Lord, as interpreted by Him¬ 
self and bis apostles and accepted by the common Christian con¬ 
sciousness, was vicarious in its nature. He appeared and sufifered 
and died, not for Himself, but for others. His whole thought and 
feeling and action was in the place of, and for.tbe benefit of, others. 
A lost race drew Him to eartli, and transmitted to Him all its 
infirmities and liabilities; and He incorporated Himself into this 
very race, and carried the nature He had assumed, with all its peu- 
alties, through all the stages of human life, and thus acted in its 
room and iu its behalf. In assuming our life Ho took our position, 
and thus was, and thus professed to bo, our Substitute. This sub¬ 
stitution, however, was not so much by displacement as by identi¬ 
fication. Thus the whole character and life of our Lord was 
throughout vicarious. 

This vicariousness of Christ is not without its analogies in human 
life. All suffering comes ultimately from sin, and is the revelation 
of God’s curse on human guilt. The penalties of transgression fall, 
on the one hand, on those who are directly and personally impli¬ 
cated, and, on the other hand, on those who are identified with 
them, through a community of life. The evils that flow from 
human sin are often more fully revealed in the second case than in 
the first. By virtue of an organic, or by reason of a moral identifi¬ 
cation, or by both, the innocent are made to suffer for the guilty. 
This vicariousness is seen in the sufferings of the innocent child for 
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the sin of its parent, oi' in the sorrows of a mother for her erring 
*nd guilty son, or in the death of the philanthropist or the physi- 
■cian, incurred in ministering to the wants of the poor and the help¬ 
less. But all such cases are very imperfect representations of the 
law of substitution. The reasons for this imperfection are obvious: 

First. Man acts chiefly for himself. He enters on life, not with 
the view of helping others, irrespective of himself. Ho appears 
for himself on the theatre of human action. 

Second. He is involved in a common sinfulness, so that his 
power to take on the life of others is limited. 

Third. The very limit of his consciousness precludes his feeling 
fully the ills others are called to bear. The consequences of human 
sin do not always enter his cons cions ne.ss as penalties of human 
guilt. 

Fourth. His very selfishness precludes his entering fully and 
deeply into the life of others, and so narrows in all directions his 
acting in their place and in their behalf. ' 

Fifth. The finite bounds of his vision prevent his taking in the 
measureless depths of the sinner's doom. Now in all these respects 
Christ’s vicarious agency was unique and peculiar. It was tho 
highest type of a vicariousness—the standard and the law of all 
others. 

This vicariousness of Christ was grounded, first and foremost, on 
a living organic unity with the race. A new humanity is incorpo¬ 
rated into the old, and is made to bear all its disabilities. Freed 
from personal penalties of its own by virtue of its personal sinless¬ 
ness, it can all the more fully bear the penalties of the guilty and 
the lost. Christ was more than an ordinary link in our fallen 
humanity, and so bis share in the common woe was more than that 
of an ordinary mortal. In hie divinely human birth He inherited 
the infirmities of our nature and entered into tho consequences of 
out guilt. In the very beginning of his earthly life He experienced 
the curse of the sinner’s death. ■ Thus his very birth was the 
beginning of his surrender to death. As He took human nature, 
and not that of any individual person, so He assumed the Head¬ 
ship of the race and the essential liabilities of that race. 

This vicarious agency, entered on at birth, is carried out through 
all the stages and changes of his earthly existence. The forces of 
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ilis own divinely human nature had to encounter the powers of sin 
■and death all along his career. Carrying within himself the 
principle of the resurrection, Ho had to enter into the current of 
•death and experience its increasing bitterneos all the way from 
Bethlehem to Golgotha. The death process which He endured 
could have but one issue, and the antagonism of his character and 
life to the world in which He was placed and for which He was 
working, must make that issue a violent one. Thus He must die 
the sinner’s death by the sinner’s hands. Circumstances might 
change the accidents of that death. There need not be, in itself 
considered, a Judas, or even a cruciQ.xion; but there must be, 
according to the very laws of society, a violent death. This issue 
was relatively natural and necessary; but absolutely was altogether 
free and voluntary. For when he came into the world Ho came 
both to be born and to die. 

This vicarious agency was recognized in his public position—a 
position to which He was appointed by the Father, and which He 
had freely accepted for Himself. It was a position which grew 
naturally out of his person and character. The introduction of 
this now holy human life naturally made a new standard of living 
in the world, and Christ thereby acted in his obedience and in his 
suffering in our place and in our behalf. With this life he had 
stepped into the lot and condition of sinners. Taking the corporate 
evil of a world’s guilt into his very nature. He, too, must feel its 
woe. Inheriting the penalty of the divine displeasure. He, too, ]. 
must pass under its awful shadow. Entering the lot of the crirai-,, 
nal, Christ too, must experience that condemnation which belongs! [ ll 
to his position. In the language of Paul “ He who knew no sin is , 
made sin for us.” He must thus in his representative character bear 
the pain of our common nature—the dishonor and the penalty of j 
our guilt. He must bear all this by virtu© of his public attitude 
and position, though in his personal character He is the Beloved 
to the Father. For his entire life is love seeking the guilty, and in 
the search bearing all their griefs and all their woes. This divinely 
human love, incorporating itself with an apostate race, must of 
necessity boar the dreadful penally of this very incorporation. 

This vicarious agency is still further seen in his conscious realiza¬ 
tion of the sin and guilt of a lost world. This realization came 
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{rota his double sytnpstby with God and man. This Jrvfnely 
human sympathy enabled Him to take in the interests of both the 
Sovereign and the subject, and to bear the awful agony of a double 
sorrow. He was one both with God and with the sinner. He 
identified Himself with the Father’s yearning love toward his own 
image. He is alive to the holiness of God. He sees the difificulty 
of bringing the love of God into saving contact with the sinner; 
Ho is oppressed with the sense of wrong done to the Father, and 
of the moral injury inflicted on the universe, by the apathy and 
aversion of the sinner’s character and life. This fellow-feeling with 
the Father was the root and spring of all his interest in man, It 
was thus that his sympathy with the sinner was deep and profound j 
for it was only thus that He could fully apprehend his guilt and his 
doom. It was only by entering into the divine life that Ho could 
enter profoundly into the currents of human woe, without hope¬ 
lessly passing on to a common ruin. It was only thus that he could 
endure, without breaking under the burden, the full view of u 
world’s guilt and condemnation. It was this interior union with 
God which made the great ocean-current of his life so calm and 
profound in its movement. An ordinary man, with more human 
sympathies, could have had no such vision as He hadj and could 
not have realized in thought and feeling the sinner’s condition, 
without breaking in pieces. 

Thus the evils of human guilt rested upon the heart of Jesus in 
a far greater degree than upon the guilty ones themselves. In the 
very narrowness and callousness which sin had engendered they 
escaped in part the proper penalty of their own transgressionj 
while Jesus, through the very sensitiveness of bis moral nature, 
realized fully the curse and woe of a lost world. Ho alone appre¬ 
ciated their moral condition as sinners. He saw in its length and 
breadth the enormity of their guilt, the justice of their condemna¬ 
tion, the pollution of their sinfulness, the helplessness of their 
condition, the folly of their rebellion, the nwfulness of their doom, 
and yet He felt as nrofoundly the possibility of their recovery and 
even of their being raised, in union with Himself, to the right hand 
of the Father. He entered into every aspiration for a better life, 
every compunction of conscience, every resolve to return to God 
and every sad misgiving that came from life’s failures. Every 
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thTob of penitoQce thrilled his own heart, and every sigh for a holy 
life awakened in liis own soul a prayer for the sinner's deliverance. 
Thus amid fear aud hope He made Himself the supreme penitent 
4 )loading the cause of these before the mercy seat of God. Thus 
He appeared for them. He tremblingly hoped for them, He 
prayed for them. He wept for them, and He struggled to carry the 
nature they bore through all this baptism of sufferings up to God. 
His conflicts and his temptations were necessitated by his clear and 
full consciousness of the condition of our fallen humanity. He 
linow and felt that the sinner was all wrong and God was all right, 
and 'tilae very completeness of this conviction only made his anguish, 
all tlie greater. The sufferings which they deserved to bear were 
■thus borne by Himself. The evils of sin, which pressed so lightly on 
the consciousness of the guitly, fell with their full force on tlie loving 
einless Itedeemer. Thus it was that, as the Substitute for the sin¬ 
ful race, He took the penalty realized alone by Him by virtue of 
the depth and breadth of his divinely human consciousness. 

This sympathy with man, springing as it did from divine fellow- 
ehip with God, was redeeming in its very nature. It was not the 
sympathy of mere pity, looking on human misery ns a misfortune^ 
•but the sympathy of a real love, looking on misery as the result of 
guilt. It was love imparting itself to the sinner, to make the sin¬ 
ner feel bis sinfulness and to save him from his sins. It was the 
offer of forgiveness seeking to awaken the sense of its need in the 
sinner’s heart—and so seeking to win him to a true and good life. 
For Jesus never palliated or mitigated the wretchedness of human¬ 
ity. Ho united Himself to the conscience, as well as to the heart, 
of the sinner. He felt not only with the sinner, but for the sinner; 
and felt with inlinitely more keenness than the sinner could possi¬ 
bly feel, the sorrow and wickedness of a guilty life. lu short, Ha 
made Himself the Bearer of the world’s miseries, by this very 
identification both with God and with man. 

The sympathy of oiir Lord was not only divinely human in its 
iiatuie, and so redeeming in its character; but was absolutely all- 
pervading and all-engrossing. It possessed and ruled the inmost 
life of Christ. It was the governing principle and passion of his 
character. He emptied his soul of all individual self-seeking, in 
order to make room in that soul for the self of the sinner. Hs 
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abandoned all private ends and aims, so as to absorb his enCire" 
thought and feeling in the interests of others. He abandoned 
Himself to this one all-engrossing purpose, that he might take into' 
his heart, in all their length and breadth and height and depth; 
the sad condition and yet the grand possibilities of our fallen 
humanity. Thus He took up a sinful race into his affection and 
confidence, and devoted to its salvation the eshaustless resonrces‘ 
of his own nature. All his inward struggles, all his solicitudes, all 
his harrowing fears and trembling hopes, all his experiences of 
human sin—all these sprung from his identification with God and 
man. His life was a self-surrender to God for man. 

The personal wrongs which Christ endured were only so many 
channels through which Christ could feel the sad condition of the 
race. His very efforts in behalf of the race had called them forth;, 
and they were the signs of its lost condition. In this view it is 
worth our while to notice the closing scenes of his life, and to see 
in how many ways the misery of sin touched and pierced His heart. 
■It will be found that the agony in the garden and on the cross was- 
not the agony of a mere martyr, testifying to the truth; for had' 
that alone been his character He would have fallenifar behind many 
of his followers, who have met death only with joy and thankful¬ 
ness. The scenes which preceded and attended his crucifixion boro- 
witness to Him-as the Redeemer, rather than as the martyr. Jesus 
does not look upon, the affronts to his person and dignity in their- 
individual, liersonal character; but as the iudicea of a world’s 
guilt and woe. All his private individual feelings were swallowed 
up iu the sense of his public relations. Thus all his personal ill- 
treatment only displaced the mask over human sin and disclosed 
its real character. They brought home to his heart the sinfulness' 
of sin. They were the outlets of all that sin had grown to be, 
and the vistas of all its future revelations. 

Let us, then, begin with the opening act iu the dark tragedy— 
Christ’s entrance into the garden. Here note his agony at tho 
prospect of death, for death meant God’s curse on humanity. 
Mark his isolation in the solitude of the eveuing when, moro 
strikingly than ever before. He is cutoff from all human sympathy. 
Hear the sad words, “ Could ye not watch with me one hour ?"' 
relieved by that touch of compassion; “Sleep on now and takeyovur 
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rest." Wulrfi tliG tniitor as be stealthily approaches by the dim 
h"til of torches, and salutes bis Master with a kiss; and see how~ 
the disciples, one and all, turn and abandon their Lord. Join now 
the crowd that gather at the nightly e.'iamiDatiafi before Annas, andi 
witness the brutal blow of the- servant, and bear the repeated andi 
profane denial of our Lord by the foremost of bis disciples. Attend) 
now the formal trial of Jesus at early dawn before the Sanhedrim 
and listen to the charge of blasphemy and to the condemnation 
which followed. Note the brutal and contemptuous treatment of 
the groat Suflferer, the smiting, the spitting, the scof&ng, and the 
purple robe thrown in derision on his shonlders. Attend also the 
further examination before Pilate, on the charge of treason. 
Observe the vacillation and the state-craft of the Koman governor. 
Notice, too, his utter want of faith in truth, and his weak attempts 
to save Jesus, and mark the cold and heartless curiosity of Herod. 
Listen to the response of the rabble to the proposition to release 
Jesus, and hear their demoniac cry for the dismissal of Barabbas,. 
instead of the lowly and innocent S)ifferer. Mark the final con¬ 
demnation, the scourging, the common red cloak of the soldier, and 
the crown of thorns—the mock emblems at once of royalty and of 
Jewish hate. Hear how the infuriate cry of the multitude; “Crucify 
him, crucify him,’’ drowning what little remains of Pilate’s" sense of 
justice. Follow now the crowd as it sweeps away from Pilate’s 
judgement-seat on to Calvary, and behold Jesus bearing hie cross 
amid the surging throng till nature fails. Join this crowd as it 
gathers on Golgotha, and mark how they strip Jesus of his gar¬ 
ments, and see how they drive the nails into each hand and! foot, 
and thus fasten Him to the cross of his agony and shame, and see 
how they rudely and roughly raise Him aloft on this instrument of 
bis torture. Hear the railings of the hardened soldiers, mingled 
with the jeers of the fanaticol priests. See how amid all these 
scenes Jesus forgets all that is individual and personal, and com¬ 
mends bis mother to his favorite disciple, and offers the great 
prayer of forgiveness in behalf of his persecutors. Hear the cry 
of distress in view of the sinner’s death, so appalling to the sinner’s- 
Substitute; and bear also, a moment after, the serene words of 
conscious triumph; “It is finished.” 

' Let us rest for a moment here. The actors in this tragedy were- 
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for Christ TepreS4iitiitiv6 ineu. .Tiuhisand Peter and Pilate and 
Herod, the penitent thief and the penitent one, the Roman soldier, 
and the priest and his followers, each and all represented liUe 
characteis which were to reappear in human history. Chri.st felt 
the sorrow of sin as it came homo to Him in human indifiference, 
treachery, denial, malice, skepticism. 

The sufferings in the garden and those on the cross, though 
separated by a night, yet were loKically and morally one and the 
same. What was anticipated in Gethsemaiie was experienced on 
Cakarv. The cup from which Christ shrunk, and yet wiioae con¬ 
tents He fnlly and freely drank, was the agony of the death He was 
to die. Then He saw more fnlly than ever before that I ho race 
with which He was identified was under the curse of God. He 
knew that He must carry humanity up through that curse to God. 
He felt the solemnity of his posiiion. A lost world passed between 
I his soul and the face of the Father, and Ho snIFered for the 
moment the darkness of a total eclipse. But only for a moment; 
for He mastered in thought and feeling the great foe, and entered, 
with the coufideuce of a triumph already gained, into the dai k 
realms of death. Hero culminated Christ’s experience of the 
sinner's sin. 

Let us now compare the penalty of the Substitute with the 
penalty of the sinner. They are both human penalties; for they 
are both the consequences of human guilt, and both enter as penal¬ 
ties into the consciousness of the soul. They both come iu the 
order of nature. There is no arbitrariness about the one more 
than the other. The sinner, by the immutable laws of his life, 
suffers his penalty; and the Substitute, too, by the changeless law 
of the life He has assumed, suffers lus penalty. The substitution 
will remove or enhance the penalty of the sinner, according as ho 
accepts or rejects the Substitute. For Substitution is by ideutifica- 
j tiou alone. Christ elands in the place of the sinner by uniting 
I Himself with the sinner, and the sinner with Him. 

These penalties differ in the following respects; 

First. They differ in kind. The penalty of the sinner comes 
from his own personal guilt; while that of the Substitute comes 
from the guilt of others. The one issues from the sinner’s own 
ainfulness; the other from the union of Christ’s holiness with the 
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feiniier. The one enuiu'ea ii sense of his own ill-desert, shame, loss, 
folly, remorse, and final doom. The other takes into his nature and 
consciousness all the fearful results of human transgression. Re¬ 
morse pre-eminently marks the sinner in his isolation from God 
and from his follows. A divine and holy sorrow for human sin pre¬ 
eminently characterizes Christ in his union with both God and the 
sinner. The pain of each is peculiar, and each comes from sin. 
Christ could not e.’jperience remorse, because remorse is destruct¬ 
ive of syinpiithyj but He could experience a sense of others’ sin, 
and that experience could be all bis own and could be wouderfully 
nuique and transcendent. In the case of the guilty a sinful 
nature is made remorseful by contact with a holiness not its own, 
while in the case of Christ a holy nacure is agonized by a contact 
with a sinfulness not its own. 

Secoml. They also difl’or in degree. The sinner suffers just what 
his individual sins bring upon hiinself. The Sustilute endures just 
what the essential evil of a world's guilt brings upon Him. One 
endures coiitiuiially the woe he can not exhaust. The other! 
u.xbaustively realizes in his one life the world of guilt and shame. 

Third. They differ in their ultimate purposes. The penalty 
wliich falls on the sinner only serves to vindicate the character of 
the law and to annul the power of sin—while the penalty which 
falls on the Substitute exalts Him and all who are assimilated to , 
Him to the special love and favor of God. The one is retributive; ' 
the other redemptive. The one glorifies the character of God, but 1 
only by the perfection of punishment; while the other glorifies tho 
cJiuractor of God both in a higher heaven and in a deeper hell. 

This general conclusion then, may be reached; namely, that tho 
penalty borne by the Substitute was the generic penalty Of humaa 
sin and guilt—the generic human penalty, enhanced by the char- 
notor of Christ's person and life, and exalted by the position Ho 
held as the now Head of our fallen humanity. Christ secures an 
objective redemption for the race. Thus God iu Christ puts Him¬ 
self in friendly relations to the race. He places every member of 
the race on a new probation, and seeks to make the objective | 
redemption subjective. He invites the sinner to meet Him in 
Christ. He demands of him only an acceptance of the offer of life. 
Thus every individual person shares in this redemption according 
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to the he has in Christ. The infant, dying in infancy, is 

made a partaker, fully and completely of the benefit of Christ’s life 
and death. It has the pledge in Christ of a new regenerated life. 
And every soul has a new chance for itself, in that it is no longer 
• called upon to obey the law of God for its acceptance; but only to 
accept the appointed Redeemer. If it accepts Christ, it not only 
escapes the consequences of its sins, but is raised to a higher life 
than that which it lost in Adam. 

The atonement, then, was not a purely legal measure. For the 
'' law demands a penalty, and demands it solely at the hands of the 
I guilty piirty himself. Sin is a crime, and in criminal cases the law 
knows of no legal substitute or purely legal equivalent. The relax¬ 
ation ia regard to the person suffering the penalty, is fatal to the 
theory based on the bare idea of law, pure and simple. On the 
other hand, we can not term it an illegal procedure, since it origi¬ 
nated in the Law-giver Himself, and was made in the interests of 
the divine government. While, then, it does not conform to the 
idea of legality, it does conform to (ho more comprehensive idea of 
morality. It is, then, supra-legal in its character. It does not 
rest on the forms of law, and is not carried out according to the 
letter of the law; but it rests on the will and love of Him who is the 
source of the law. It is a mode ol dealing not couti'ary to the law; 
but transcending the methods of law, and securing along its own 
lines the results of law, and securing them in a richer and fuller 
measure than under any legal procedure whatever. Such seems to 
be the Scriptural view. ^ The Son issues from the love of the 
Father. He is the incarnation of that love. His atonement is 
only God’s way of satisfying his own mind and heart in the proffer 
of forgiveness. While judicial terms are often used to illustrate 
. some special effects of Christ’s work, yet that entire work is as true 
(‘ a revelation of divine love as of divine holiness; and we are 
said to be not under law but under grace. The atonement, then, 
is a gracious agency, securing the ends of law by supra-legal meth¬ 
ods, and securing them in a far higher degree and in a far richer 
' measure than by merely legal processes. Law is maintained more 
fully because of the grace, and the grace is all the more transcend¬ 
ent because the spirit of law is secured. There is no mechanical 
or magical, and, in truth, no legal transfer of guilt or of penalty to 
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Christy nor, on tho other hand, is there any such transfer of his j[ V 
righteousness to the believer. The transfer in both cases is moral | 

—and moral alone. Christ is our substitute by taking a share in 
our bankrupt condition and making that share a supreme one, and 
making it arailable through God’s grace for all who are united to 
Him. He thus secures God’s favor in our behalf He thus pro- 
oures pardon and realizes that pardon in the souls of all who 
receive Him. He cancelled our obligation to the moral law, bnt)j 
only as the ground of our justification. He enhanced that obliga¬ 
tion as the principle and rule of our living. He freed us from the 
penalty of disobedience under the law of works, but increased that 
penalty under tho law of grace, 

SECTION FOURTH. 

TUS SOFHCIENCY OF THE ATONESTENT. 

Christ experienced human sin and wrought out a human right¬ 
eousness. He carried humanity through all its stages from birth 
to death, and thus exhausted all its experiences and raised it up 
from the bonds of death, and presented it triumphant and glorified 
before the presence of his Father in the spiritual world. The in¬ 
carnation and life of our Lord is an evidence of the reality of his 
work. Tho resurrection and the new humanity thereby generated, 
aro the proofs of its sufiSciency. They show that this new human 
life was not a failure, as in the case of Adam; but a glorious suc¬ 
cess—that the work was sufficient for the ends proposed. Such is 
tho meaning of the facts in the case. See John 17: 4; Rom. 4: 25. 

To secure those ends several conditions must be fulfilled. Though 
some of these have already been involved in the discussion in the 
last section, yet a more formal statement is essential in considering 
the sufficiency of tho atonement. 

First. The remedial agency must have been appointed by God 
Himself. The Sovereign alone can institute a supra-legal pro¬ 
cedure. He alone can decide whether or not it is sufficient for the 
ends proposed. It required a new and special exercise of his pre¬ 
rogative, to authorize such an intervention. It is for God alone to 
appoint the Redeemer, and to accept the redemption. In fact, tho 
relation of the Son to the Father is such that his work may be con- ■ 
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siclered as God’s wot'k. Tbe satisfaction offered by Cbrist may t}(3 
^ viewed as only God’s mode of satisfying his own character, in hi^ 
offer of pardon and eternal life to the penitent and believing soul. 
Paul so viewed it when be declared that “God was in Christ, rec¬ 
onciling the world unto Himself.’’ 

Second. The person who undertakes this redemptive agency” 
must do it freely. Otherwise it would be an immoral proceeding. 
Beside.s, the atonement is an actual living agency and process, 
rather tlran nn abstract and dead provision, and so must involve 
the worth of the agent himself. One great element in that worth 
is freedom, and freedom, above all, in the very work ho would 
undertake—in the life he would live, with all its burdens and alf 
wide-spread and eternal issues. For this freedom concerns ther 
death ns well as the birth of our Lord, since, in freely coming into 
the world, He surrendered Himself to all the liabilities and all the 
issues of our earthly human life. 

Third. No injustice in the providence of God must be done to 
tbe one who thus freely suffers with and for the guilty. There 
must be a moral compensation for all that ho suffers in our stead 
and in our behalf. The compensation must bo in proportion to 
those sutTeriugs. It must, indeed, be in keeping with his character 
I and in harmony with the purpose of his mission; but it muet 
I nevertheless be a supreme reward for his merit. The Scriptures 
assure us that Christ is to be glorified, and wo know that his glori¬ 
fication has already commenced in the reign of Christ in tho souls 
of men. Virtue, in Christ's case, ns in all other cases, must be 
its own reward; and must have a career in proportion to its char¬ 
acter. 

Fourth. The atonement must be made on tbe earth. Christ 
must appear in this world—in this scene of human apostasy and in 
humanity—just where tbe law had been dishonored. No transac¬ 
tion in tbe spiritual and eternal world alone is adequate. Tbe 
Epistle to tbe Hebrews does indeed make prominent tbe continua¬ 
tion and the consummation of tbe atonement in heaven, but it also 
teaches that tbe propitiation was by means of tbe death of Christ. 
See Heb. 2:14-17. Tbe author of the epistle only sought to give 
prominence to the intercession of our Lord. The efficacy of the 
■whole work of Christ is, as we have stated, in each and every parf. 
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Tbe view tlmt the fttoneiuent was really made in heaven, is the old 
Socinian theory, though held here and there by individual orthodox 
thinkers. 

Fifth. The agent himself iniist really partake of the fullness of 
divinity and humanity. It is only in this way that the chasm 
between the two, made by human sin, can be crossed or filled up. 
It is thus that He unites Himself with God’s holiness and at the 
same time with our sinfulness. He is one with God, and one with 
<us; and we are one with Him. This oneness on our part with Him ] 
as according to the measure of our receptivity, and according to the I 
kind and degree of our participation in Him. Thus his humanity ^ 
becomes our humanity, and acta in our place and for our interest. 
In this way alone can He bring God into sympathizing relations 
with us, aud us into filial relatious with Him. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the soul of the atonement is a fact, and not a dogma. 

Now all these conditions wore fulfilled iu the character, person, 
and destiny of the God-man, and the question retnrus for consid¬ 
eration; was, after all, the work of Christ adequate for the ends 
proposed ? 

The question might be answered in the way suggested; namely, 
that the fact of the resurrection aud ascension of Christ is an his¬ 
torical proof of the suffioioney of the atonement. But there are 
also dogmatic reasons why we should be led to the same conclusion. 
These ought not to be left out of the account. We ai'O, then, to 
compare the ordinary revelation of the divine character out of 
Christ with the e-xtraordinary revelation of that character in Christ. 

We are also to contrast the legal modes aud methods of govern¬ 
ment, with all their grand aud solemn sanctions and all their lofty 
exhibitions of truth aud duty, with the super-legal economy, 
grounded on the remedial agency cf our Lord Jesus Christ. Wo 
are to see whether or not the latter secures like ends with the 
former, but yet grander in their roach.aud more comprehensive in 
their bearings. There is. however, a difiieulty in raakiug a com¬ 
parison. We are ignorant of a purely legal economy, carried out 
in any single community or any single individual. Adam was not 
under such an economy, though at first only the legal elements 
were revealed to his consciousness. For had he been so, he would 
bave been cut off at once, unless, indeed, the penalty was connected 
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withita.ver; delay. But, so- far as we' can judi?e, Taw; as sucfr,- 
according to its fi.xed methods, would have required tue immediate- 
execution of the penalty, and no posterity would have followed. 
We might, then, consider God's relation to the legal system as 
illustrated in Adam’s case alone, in contrast with God’s relation to- 
the remedial system, as illustrated in the case of the entire race; 
And such a discussion would be more nearly within the limits of 
our knowledge than any other form in which it could bo presented 
—only that it would be superfluous. We must rather compare au 
ideal state under law with the real condition under redemption, ns 
both might be illustrated in the eame race, os that is conceived ns 
having the issues of its life in another world. In this ideal state— 
realized in thought only so far as concerns our purpose—there is 
supposed to be a trial under law, with a certainty of either a grand 
incentive or a grand sanction—an obedience culminating in heaveu 
or a disobedience issuing in hell. Accepting all these difSculties,. 
let us compare these two modes of divine procedure. 

A. In regard'to the vindication of the divine character. The 
law, in its nature, method, and process, does most certainly vindi¬ 
cate the-character of God. In its ideals and- its imperatives, in its 
incentives and-its sanctions, it does reveal the glory of God. The 
holiness and the love of God are plainly illustrated aud magnifled-. 
The legal rewards and penalties of the divine government reveal 
both the goodness and justice of the supreme Law-giver. Such a 
system, for the very reason that it is simply a system of law, needs 
no Christ—no form of the incarnation whatever. A revealed law, 
■written in the conscience, or re-confirmed by some miracle, or given- 
in a set of formulas, would answer the purpose. And just here it 
is to be noted that in- the redemptive agency alone we have tho 
living and abiding manifestation of the divine glory. The great 
attributes of God are no longer mere abstract notions, echoed in 
the human soul or voiced from heaven or displayed in- nature and 
in life; but are incarnated in the very person of the God-man 
i Himself. God • reveals Himself to us as He could not do in any 
legal code, or in any symbols, or in any mere oral or written 
instruction, or in any providential dealings with us whatever. Wo- 
have not over-stated the case. Is not Christ’s life a condemnation 
of sin? Do not all its BufCerings testify to the criminality of sin ^ 
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Does not the holiness of God reveal itself in the character and life 
of oiir Savior—in his words and deeds—^in the higher incentives- 
and the higher sanctions of the new righteousness which He intro¬ 
duced and offered to mankind ? And does not the tenderness and 
depth of the divine love show itself in the entire work of Christ a& 
it could not do in any legal scheme whatever ? Was God glorified 
in those elements of law which formed only the back-ground of a- 
remedial agency ns He was in that agency itself? See John 17:4. 

Does not, in fact, the coming of our Lord open a new theatre for 
the display of nil the divine perfections which any scheme of mere- 
law would shut out forever? And the final issues of the redemp- >(- v-' 
tive process show that justice is by no means sacrificed to love, but S < 
has its own awful revelation in that retribution which John desig¬ 
nates ns'"the wrath of the Lamb." 

B. In regard to the vindication of the divine government. Tbis- 
view and the last can not, in fact, bo separated without doing 
injustice to both. God is not a private person. It is his essential 
character us God that makes Him the moral governor of the rational- 
universe. That universe has its source and its goal in him, and its 
moral order is one with the absoluteness of his authority and the 
perfection of his rectitude. Whatever supports the one maintains 
the other. Still the aspects of the two may bo viewed apart. 

The legal probation is of necessity gathered- in a single point, as 
the creature passes from a sinless condition to one of confirmed 
sinfulness or of fi.'ted holiness. One single cgmacious choice of the 
good over the evil, or vice versa, is and must be a life-choice. It 
determines the destiny of the soul, according to its supreme pre¬ 
ference of God or of the world. Now humanity has a new and p 
gracious probation in Christ. He takes the burdens of its sins— / 
their condemnation and their curse—and endures a life-long test ( 
aud trial. Humauity emerges from- this second trial transfigured! 
and glorified. The second Adam has chosen God alone as the- ^ 

source of his joy and the goal of his life. He has gained the- ' . 

supreme and final victory over self and the world. We all have a. | 
share in that probation, and in the blessed consequences of ita i 
effects and issues. This is the objective redemption. 

There is, too, another individual and personal relation, depend¬ 
ent on the universal one in Christ,, by which the free conscious- 
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relation of tJae soul to Him is to be rletermined. If tho sonl nncler 
this probation enters into nuiou with Him, then it gains a vichi r 
share in all tlnit He has done and suffered in behalf of the race. 
Thus in the economy of law, and also in that of redemption, we see 
that holy love is everywhere revealed, and that the moral order of 
the universe is everywhere maintained. But it is not evident that 
the supra legal agency glorifies that order in a way that is irapos- 
sihle under a dispensation of mere law? The same great govern¬ 
mental ends are secured; but in afar higher degree and on a 
higher plane and by a grander agency. The heaven is higher and 
the hell is deeper than under any legal economy. 

C. In regard to the new life it imparts. One aim of Christ is 
to master human sin, and to masier it either by the completeness 
of the redemptive process or by the perfection of the penalty. It 
thus introduces and imparts a new divine life. It satisfies and 
allays the individual conscience. It touches the heart of the sinner. 
It awakens his penitence. It originates Lis faith. It gives him the 
joy of pardon and the assurance of acceptance with God. It makes 
him patient and submissive in afllietion, and heroic and self-sacri¬ 
ficing in his devotion to his follows and to his Creator. Besides, it 
generates new sympathies, it presents new motives, it imposes new 
responsibilities, it necessitates new pursuits and new temptations, 
it imparts new truths and new ideas, and forms new connections 
with the spiritual world, ft thus opens in the very soul of the 
sinner himself the fountain of a new and richer and broader life, 
and lays the foundation of a new character—a character beautiful 
or sublime according to the vocation of the individual. 

It is true that under such, a redemptive agency and process 
thousands on thousands fail to avail themselves of its promised 
blessings. But an actual blessing does come to them, outside of 
and in spite of their hostile character and attitude. As sinners 
they have a chance for themselves. The offer of life is made, not 
on obedience, but simply and solely on a penitent and filial state 
of mind and heart. This offer is supported in Christendom by 
manifold remedial and helpful agencies, and in heathendom by the 
■workings of the natural conscience and by all the yearnings that 
are natural to humanity, as well as by the common experiences of 
life; and is brought homo everywhere by a great unseen Presence 
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mating good the promises of grace, as these protrnses are wrought 
into human nature or given supernaturally. If still there is a. 
failure the fault is the creature's alone. He has the power, by 
■virtue of the image he bears, of resisting his Maker. God will 
revere that image. We may be sure that the issues of eternity 
illustrate the holiness and love of God both in hell and in heaven. 

We thus see the sufficiency of the supra-legal economy. It pre¬ 
supposes law, and glorifies all its incentives aud sanctions; and adds 
new ones of its own, of a transcendent nature. The character of 
God is vindicated, the harmony of the moral universe secured, th& 
conscience of the sinner satislied, and a new and higher Bpirituat, 
life awakened. 

The atonement is not sufficient merely because of its effect on 
the attitude of God toward the sinner. Such a view is inadequate, 
because superficial. It makes what is secondary primary in its 
character. God had long ago given intimations in the ritual of th© 
temple service and in the teachings of his prophets that He had in 
his mercy departed from a legal mode and method of dealing with , 
the sinner and had established an economy of grace—an economy 
to bo justified in the fullness of time by the intervention of the 
jiromised Messiah. It was then that God began formally to change- 
his own attitude in tlio sending of his Son, and carried on that 
change throughout the divinely human life of our Lord, and com¬ 
pleted it in his resurrection and e.'valtation. But this change of 
attitude is grounded in the unchangeableness of his love, aud is 
called forth by the fact of human guilt. In and through Christ 
God niters his own procedure with the sinner, removes his own 
difficulties in treating with the guilty, aud satisfies aud glorifies his 
own character in the offers and issues of redemption. The redeem¬ 
ing life and death of our Lord does, indeed, produce au effect on I 
God; but only as a divine expression re-acts on the divine Thinker, j 
God’s highest thought was fully expressed in the person and life 
of Christ. He reconciled Himself to pardon in the very mode of 
his approach an appeal to the sinner. Such a realization of his 
own mind and will did re-act upon his own heart. God satisfied | 
Himself in sending his Son, and in the work which that Son I 
achieved; and was satisfied by the free coming of that Sou, and by , 
the free redemption that He accomplished for the race. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 

THE E.XTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Two opposing views are held of the extent of the atonement. 

They may he reduced to the following statements: according to one 

representation the atooemeut was sudicient for all, and consequently 

can be offered to all; but, since it redeemed only the elect, it must 

have been intended solely for them; according to the other view, 

the atonement was not only sufficient for all; but was designed for ^ 

all, since it did actually secure an objective redemption for all. The | 

objective character of the work of Christ is seen in the fact that all 

have a probation, independent of their own agency. All have an 

opportunity—a possibility—of salvation. Christ affects all in time 

and in eternity. He, and Ho alone, is the pivot on which hangs j 

the destiny of all souls, In the first statement, the design by which J 

individual men are actually saved is placed exclusively in the i 

atonement. In the second, it is placed in the application and | 

aoc'eptauce of the atonement, or ultimately in the electing love of 

God. 

The design, however, of the atonement proper—the design which || 

belongs to that work, viewed apart from ail others—irrespective of , 

an election to life on the part of the Father, or of an application on 
the part of the Spirit, or of appropriation on the part of the sinner, 
is here to be considered. Now the design of any work whatever is 
to be seen in what it distiucily and properly and solely effects—in 
what it actually accomplished by virtue of its own proper agency ^ 

alone. Now the atonement secures a reconciliation for the race, in ; 

that it freely offers pardon to all, and enables God to accept the ( 

sinner on his accepting Christ. It actually reaches all, either in | 

their justification or in their condemnation. Souls are condemned j 

not by virtue of their relation to the law, but by virtue alone of 
their relation to Christ. Even the heathen will be condemned, i 

solely because of their lack of the spirit of faith—because they do ' 

not stand where the mercy of God can reach them. The very 
adequacy or sufficiency of the work, in itself considered, is a sure 
means of determining the design of that work, though not always 
an available means. Now, in the case before us, we have the 
authority of God’s "Word that the atonement is sufficient fpr all, 
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und IS offered to all. Now the first shows its design, and the 
second tuakes a formal proclamation of that design. 

If it is simply sufficient for all, and yet not designed for all, it 
would seem to follow that the sinner suffers indeed a loss, but ( 
incui's no guilt, in the rejection of Christ. For though there may 
be a tremendous injury done to ourselves, yet there can be no 
moral wrong incurred in not appropriating what was not intended j 
for us. But do not the Scriptures teach us that the rejection of I 
Christ is our great decisive sin—the guilt which, if persisted in, 
dooms us forever? See John 3:19; 15:22. 

If the atonement is only sufficient for all, but not intended for 
all, then the invitations of mercy lose somewhat of their simple, 
natural force, and God's urgency and entreaty in the case seem to 
be somewhat weakened. Besides, the sincerity of God ought not 
to rest for its defense on any apparently ingenious evasions of the 
plain teachings of his Word. Should our logic allow of no proper 
place for this view in our theological system, it would still remain 
a plain Scriptural truth. It is better to hold the whole truth, even 
if we cannot systematize it. 

There is, then, a general atonement, but a particular redemption; 
for Christ died for all, but especially for those who believe. See 
I Tim. 4: 10. The relative design of the atonement and the abso- / 
lute design of God in its application, are different things. 

The Now Testament clearly supports the view here presented. 
Christ Himself declares that He was sent in order lhal the world 
through Him might be saved. See John 3:17. Hera God’s inten* 
tion is plainly revealed. The term Cosmos, or world, here means 
the human race in its sinfulness, or the lost family of man. It 
never, in the discourses of Jesus, means the world of the elect. 
This is evident from the fact that the world is contrasted with the 
people of God, and the disciples of Christ are spoken of as chosen 
out of the world. See John 14: lG-17; 17: 17-19. Besides, it is 
noteworthy throughout the Now Testament that the Cosmos is 
contrasted with the church, the elect, and the saints. In one pas¬ 
sage, Rom. 11:12, the term world seems to be exegetical of Gen¬ 
tiles. But the prevailing import of the word is as we have indi¬ 
cated. The common contrast throughout the Scriptures is between 
Jews and Gentiles, and not between the Jews and the world. The 
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doctrine of a general atonement is taught in Tim. 2:4-7; wherfl 
the universality of the design is grounded on the unity of God- 
Ellicott says, in loco: “All attempted restrictions of this vital text 
are as much to be reprehended, on the one hand, as that perilous 
nniversalism, on the other, which ignores or explains away the 
clear declai-atious of Scripture.” The attempt to explain ther 
phrases “all” and “all men” as denoting all sorts and races of men, 
is futile. It is not simply a universality of classes, but a univer¬ 
sality of individuals, which is here insisted on. This appears from 
Heb. 2: 9, where it is said, “In order that He might by the grace- 
of God taste death for every man.” Here the conjunction, used 
with the subjunctive, is telic and uotecbatic; that is, denotes, in the 
strictest sense of the term, design; and the phrase “every man” is 
stronger than the plural “nil men,” and precludes the above 
interpretation. The word “taste” does not refer to the extent of 
participation, as though Christ but touched his lips to the bitter¬ 
ness of death; because the reality, and not the trausitoriuess, of 
Christ’s death, is the point in view. It can only denote Clirist’.s 
actual experience of the sinner’s death. II Peter 2; I involves in a 
striking manner the idea of a general atonement, since a class of 
persons are described as “denying the Lord who bought them.”' 
I John 2: 2 is perhaps the strongest proof-text for the view we are- 
insisting on. “He is the Propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world.” Our view of this last 
])assage is the one taken by Bengel, Do Wette, Luecke, Noandor, 
Moyer, Alford, and perhaps the ablest critic of all on John, Dues- 
tcrdicck. 


SECTION SIXTH. 

TITE DE.\.aiXC OF THE ATONE.MEN'r ON MAN. 

The atonement primarily changes not God’s character but his 
attitude towards the sinner; or rather, God changes his own atti¬ 
tude in and through the life and death and resurrection of our 
Lord. Now this change of dealing on the part of the Sovereign 
carries along with it a change of relations on this part of the sub¬ 
ject. As God puts Himself in a friendly attitude towards the sin¬ 
ner He thereby warrants and welcomes the return of the penitent 
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back to-Himself. SncU is tbe import of the parable of the prodi¬ 
gal son. This view has been affirmed or implied in the whole pre¬ 
ceding Ghristological discussion. It is so fundamental, however, 
as to claim a distinct restatement. 

The change wrought by the remedial agency of the Son of God 
is from a purely legal economy to a dispensation of grace. This 
method of divine dealing was initiated at the failure of tbe first 
trial in Adam, and completed at the success of the second trial in j 
Christ. The justice of God was not sacrificed to bis love, nor his [ 
love subordinated to his justice; but both were harmonized and j 
satisfied in his plan of redemption. Thus God in the wisdom of 
Lis jurisprudence changes the terms of salvation. In receiving 
souls into his love and favor He makes no account of their good 
works, and insists that they too must renounce all confidence in 
their own self-righteousness. He invites and urges sinners to come 
with all their sins and to trust alone in his mercy. They are to 
make a full surrender of themselves to God. They are in a child¬ 
like spirit to recognize the interposition of Christ in their behalf, 
and lovingly and penitently to accept Him as their advocate with 
the Father. Only in this way can their renunciation of all merit 
be genuine and real, and only in this way can they be admitted 
into tbe favor of God. No number of sins however great, and no 
state of sinfulness however aggravated, unless it destroys all moral 
susceptibility, can exclude any soul from tbe mercy of God. The 
destiny of each and every sinner hinges on faith and not on obedi¬ 
ence. This is the jiivot on which turns the weal or woe of human 
souls. Men will be accepted of God as they have in a filial dispo¬ 
sition accepted Him. One’s ignorance of this new relation, by 
which grace takes the place of law and faith of obedience, does not \ 
alter this grand fact. It only takes away the comfort and the 
onconragenieut of formally knowing all that God has done for the 
race; and in this way, and in this way only, makes the work of 
Christ less available to the sinner. It remains true that the faith 
disposition avails everywhere and always for all souls whether they 
have hoard of Christ or not. For it is the spirit and not the form 
of faith—the heart trust and not the intellectual apprehension 
which constitutes its essential worth and weight with God. 

The work of Christ reaches not only to all who belong to the 
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Messianic age—the gi'eat period between bis first and second coin^ 
ing—but also to all who lived in the pre-Messianio age—the period 
which preceded his incarnation. For the advent of Christ has its 
place in the centre of the remedial economy and not at its begin¬ 
ning. The incarnation of Christ was preceded by his theophanies^ 
and followed by his regnant spiritual presence in the souls of men. 
Christ availed in the past, for the reason that He wtis present in 
the past, and for the reason, too, that that partial presence was the 
earnest of his future full and permanent incorporation into human 
life. In all this we have the objective worth of the atonement in 
its bearing on mankind. 

The atonement has also a value in its relations to the individual 
soul. Christ embodied in his very character and life the moral 
law. and He embodied that law in its highest conceivable form— 

I that of redeeming love. The ideal was transmuted into the real. 
The abstract conception of an unselfish became a concrete and per¬ 
sonal reality. Here was that one grand abiding human possession 
in which each one’s share but enhances his- brother’s portion. 
Here was the basis of belief, the ground of hope, the source of life. 
The glow of enthusiasm which the mere ideal awakens soon fade& 
away. The sentiment which it enkindles burns for a moment and' 
then goes out in the tides of passion and self-interest. But the- 
Exemplar of love and truth has an inspiration whose sources can 
never dry up. A fountain has been opened in human history whose- 
hidden springs flow from the life of God Himself. The example of 
Christ was not formed outside and apart from our actual life, else- 
it would have been merely judicial in its influence upon us. It 
might have awakened a sense of sin, but it could not have called 
into life a longing for redemption. The exemplary character of our 
Lord was developed by the sad and desperate condition of the race, 
and was directed and enriched by making their case his own.. As 
our supreme Friend, working for us and in sympathy with us, He- 
touches human life on all sides, and draws it upward and God- 
ward. Thus He was more than a reformer, changing our outward 
vicious habits; more than an oracle, solving our doubts and dififl- 
culties; more than a teacher, enlarging our ideas of truth, and cor¬ 
recting our beliefs; He was our Life-Giver just because He was our 
yin-Bearer. In our sense of weakness we naturally rely on Hira 
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for liplp, and in onr sensG of ignorance we turn' to Him for light. 
Ill Him we recognize the verity of a spiritual life, and in hig resur¬ 
rection we witness the eveiinsting triumph of that life over the 
powers of sin and death. We have here only suggested some of 
the natural bearings of Christ’s remedial agency on human charac¬ 
ter and destiny. 


SECTION SEVENTH. 

JUSTrFICATlOS BY F.UTU. 

We have in justification, a judicial act of the Sovereign Judge- 
and a personal act of the penitent believer as these are mediated 
by the atonement. But while we retain the abstract term atone- 
zneut, its meaning must be kept cleaily and distinctly in mind. It 
does not denote a dogma, apart from an historical fact and a real 
life. The atonement hero, as elsewhere, means Christ in his- 
redemptive power and agency. 

The application of that redeeming agency and friendly interces-i 
sioD must bo taken in connection witli its appropriation, because-1 
they are only diflereut sides of the oue and the same transaction..! 
The diviiiG and the human acts interpenetrate each other, and 
blend together. The oue is eternal in its origin; while the other- 
lias its source in time. The one is original and independent; while- 
the other is derived and dependent. But the mystery of their 
inter-action is found in the fact that here is still a relative inde¬ 
pendence ill both. Thus the factors in the result—the spiritual 
agencies in the effect—are not of equal significance, nor are they 
mec.banica1ly united, nor is there any outward co-operation. They 
vitally fuse together in one undivided aud indivisible movement. 
It is not the sign of oddition, but that of multiplication, which; 
expresses their relation to each other. Justification presents God 
in the attitude of a supreme but gracious judge. He acquits the- 
sinner of all his past sins, accepts his person so that the way of 
return is over open for him in the future; and treats him as just, 
and makes him a son and an heir of all he has to give. The 
sinner does not justify himself oven by his faith, but heartily aud 
gratefully accepts this justifying grace offered in Jesus Christ his 
Lord. The condition of the believer is termed in the Scriptures. 
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rinliteoxisness. Tliis rigliteonsuo'Rs is cliuructevislBd by Paul i\s [t 
riobteousuess lueclialecl by faith, unci so issuing li-o.u and resting 
on faith; Koin 3:22; 4:11-13; 9:30; Phil. 3:9. It is thus contrasted 
with the righteousness which comes from a mere legal obedience. 
Col. 2;1G; 3:11. It is described more fiindamentally ns the right¬ 
eousness of God, as opposed to that which tlie sinner can claim as 
his own, and ns indicating the decisive fact that it is appointed and 
bestowed,—originated and accepted by God alone. It is also 
termed a gift, Horn. 5:17. It is said to be imputed by faith, Romi 
4. Christ is also spoken of as our righteonsnesp, I Cor. 1:30. This 
moral condition of the believer is also treated as his permanent 
characteristic, as his abiding attribnt^, Rom. G:18; Rom. 8. Finally 
the new economy is distinguished by the apostlo as the law of 
righteousness, Rom. 9:31; IJ. Cor. 3:9. 

[ Justification is thegracious acceptance of the believer. It relates 
directly and primarily to his person, and only in a secondary and 
I indirect manner to his character. It is the removal of his condem-' 
nation. It is the free and full remission of the penalty of lii.s guilt. 
As soon as the soul is alive to the fact of its justitication, the sense 
of guilt also disappears. The believer knows that he is gnilly; but 
he knows also that his guilt is absolutely forgiven. He not only 
receives pardon for the guilt of his whole past life, but he has for 
himself a free access to the grace of God, and he has it all through 
his life; Rom. 5:2. I John 2:1. For the act of faith precedes from 
the principle of faith which abides iu the soul forever; I John 3:9. 
The believer may lose the consciousness of his acceptance witli God, 
but only for a time. The new relation cannot be broken, aud 
sooner or later a sense of bis son-sbip will reawaken the peace and 
jjoy of bis salvation. 

Justification not only secures pardon; butintroduces the criminal 
into the love and favor of God. God makes a friend of him—* 
adopts him into his family, and bestows upon him the richest of 
his gifts. Justification thus has its positive and negative aspects. 
These involve each other because the acquital proceeds from divine 
love and not simply from divine justice, aud so the grace that for¬ 
gives is the grace that blesses the forgiven. It opens a fountain that 
flows forever. 

The originating ground of justification is tho love of God. It is 
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tile act of God iu bia character as Judge. The ends of law, even j 
before the bar of justice, are fully luet iu Christ, so far as He ' 
Hiraself is personally coucerued, and they are met in a transcend¬ 
ent manuer. But the ends of law in the case of a believer, by 
virtue of his union with Christ, are only met and satisfied before 
the bar of mercy. The claims that he can pul forth are grounded 
on his relations to Christ, The power of a great friendship helps 
liiin in the court of heaven. It is that friendship that touches the 
heart of the Father. It is the love of God, rather than his justice, j 
that secures his acceptance. The believer is warranted in coming 
to a mercy-seat; because Christ’s atonement is a great promise, 
and Christ’s intercesssion a great plea for forgiveness. The term 
justification is indeed a judreinl one, because the act is forensic in 
form. The believer is not innocent, but guilty; though freed from 
a sense of his guilt and from all e.^pesureto penalty, and graciously 
admitted as a favorite iu the great family of God. 

The objective meritorious ground of justificaliou is Christ Himself 
—his person and liis work, in their transcendent worth and far- 
reachiug inihieuco. Paul insists on a new righteousness not revealed 
in the law, hut in the Gospel. It originates, not in man, but in 
God. It is his gift and his appointment. See Rom 1:17. It is 
realized in Christ alone— in his living person—and not iu any code 
of morals. See Rom. 6:16-17; 10:4; I Cor. 1:30. The sinner now 
must turn away from the law to Christ. He must unite himself to 
Christ—rely on him, conform to him, and live on him. He must 
make Christ his Friend; for in that friendship alone can he gain 
the friendship of the Father. This alone is the now and living 
way by which he approaches God. To call faith the instrumental 
cause of justification is to treat the act of receiving pardon through 
Christ as a mere assent of the understanding, and not as an inward 
vital appropriation of Christ. This view would, too, break the 
necessary bond between forgiveness and growth in holiness. For 
by faith (he sinner is so united with Christ that at one and the 
same time he finds Him to bo both the ground of acceptance and 
the source of sanctification. 

The subjective mediating ground of justification is faith. See 
Rom. 4:3, 22; Gal. 5:6; Phil. 3:9. The sufficiency of faith is found 
in its object. But the object must bo appropriated. By virtue of 
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this union, all tlint there is in Christ—his life, his Jealh, and his 
resurrection—his power on earth and in heaven—avails for the 
sinner. This righteousness of faith is not of bis own origination, 
nor does it supplement the law, nor does it, aj^art from Christ, 
answer and more tlian answer the ends of obedience. It is what of 
'Christ there is in it that makes it acceptable to God. 

Justification and sanctification are, thus, uni ted in the exorcise 
•of faith. Faith lays hold on and appropriates Christ; ond in doing 
so becomes the source of a new divine life. Justification is not a 
part of sanctification, but only its condition. liy faith the soul 
•enters into union with Clirist, and by the same faith Christ eaters 
into union with the soul. Faith is in both cases the point of 
departure and the point of contact. Our union with Christ gives 
us justification, and his union with ns gives ns sanctilicatiou. The 
one has to do with the standing of the believer before God; the 
ether with his inward condition. The one aflects his person; the 
other his character. The ono removes condemnation; the other 
corruption. The one makes the criminal a friend of God; the 
ether fits him for the enjoyment of that friendship. The one is an 
act finished and complete at once; the other is continuous through 
life. The believer is freed from the law as .suc/i, both us a ground 
ef acceptance, and as a rule of life. He is both under grace, in 
relation to his acceptance, and under the new living law—under 
Christ—in relation to his new obedieuce. Ho is called on not so 
much to obey any outward code of morals as to obey that code as 
realized in the life of our Lord. 

The person of the believer stands justified, and justified for life. 
Thus justification covers the sins of the past, of the pre.sent, and of 
the future. This central regnant act of faith may be followed by 
many such acts, whenever the believer needs to re-apjn'opriate 
Christ afresh to his soul. Why justification should be by faith 
rather than by love or by hope or by any other Christian grace will 
•appear when we come to discuss the subject of conversion. 
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SECTION EIGHTH. 


MODEUN THEOBIES OF THE .WONEME-ST. 


It concerns us to note the theories of the atonement only so far 
ns they may give clearness to our conception of the doctrine. 

All the modern theories may be grouped under two general 
'Classes—the idealistic and the realistic. 

The idealistic theories are based on abstract conceptions, such aa 
the idea of the divine justice or divine government. The method 
of treatment, too, is altogether determined by these pre-conceived 
abstract notions. Thus the atonement is conceived as exerting an 
effect of God, rather than as expressive of a change already deter¬ 
mined upon in the sending of his Son, and already carried out in 
the life and death of our Lord. It is viewed as altering God's 
attitude toward the sinner, rather than as revealing God’s own 
change of procedure. A satisf'xction is conceived as being made to 
some single attribute in the divine character, instead of the view 
that God satisfies his entire character in dealing with the sinner 
through the intervention of the Son. 

The realistic theories are based on the view that the atonement 
is essentially a fact—a fact like other facts, only of infinite worth 
and of infinite reach in. its results. All the suil'erings of Christ 
were natural to Him in his condition and in his relations to God 
and to man. They are not arbitrarily inflicted upon our Lord. 
God in Christ changes his own attitude toward the sinner and 
reveals that change of attitude more and more fully from his birth 
to his death and resurrection. For He “was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” God does not simply satisfy any one of 
his attributes, but rather his whole character, in its undivided 
Xinity. While the force of the idealistic view is admitted, so far ns 
it illustrates certain features in the atonement) yet the realistic 
scheme and the realistic method of treatment are more fundamen¬ 
tal in their character. 

Under the idealistic theories we have to note the following: 

Fird. Tho juridical vicarious scheme. Christ endured the 
penalty, and satisfied the justice of God. This satisfaefiion was 
sufficient for all, but intended only for the elect. The believer can 
in justice claim forgiveness through the merits of Christ. That 
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forgiveness is dne to Christ. The atonement is thus a pirroly 
forensic transaction. As the sins of the elect were imputed tt> 
Christ, though He did not share them, so the riglitnousuess of 
Christ was imouted to the believer though lie did not partake of 
it. This last statement is objectionable for two reasons. Justice 
must regulate the imputation of sin; while its non-imputation can 
only be regulated by the free grace of God, And, again, no impu¬ 
tation can be admitted of any kind except by virtue of an identity 
of life between the parties, and only in the way and to the degree 
in which that identity is realized. In regard to the entire view 
here presented, we may safely affii-m: first, that such a legal trans¬ 
fer is inconceivable, and second, that it would annul the grace of 
God in the transaction. 

Second. The rectoral vicarious scheme. Hero satisfaction is 
rendered to the government of God. Christ endured a moral 
equivalent for the penalty, or a substitute for the penalty, accepted 
as an equivalent by the Law-giver of the universe. Such a view 
is right in so far as this, that sin must be viewed as a violation of 
public law, and not merely as a private wrong. But Grotius pushed 
this idea altogether too far when be claimed that Crime might bo 
punished without the penalty falling cn the criminal. The wholo 
theory, too, is defected in that it separates the character of God as 
absolute and sovereign from his character as moral Governor of 
the universe. We must, however admit that this theory was right 
in insisting that the satisfaction was a moral and not a legal one, 
and that the equivalents of the penalty endured by Christ was not 
in itself intrinsic, but was determined by the grace of God. The 
atonement was not only sufficient for all, but intended for nil, 
though its application depends either on the foresight of faith or 
on the inscrutable choice of God Himself. In these two last state¬ 
ments we see respectively the Calvinistic and the Arminian tenden¬ 
cies of thought. 

Under the realistic theories we have the following; 

First. The theory of example. This is fatally defective in its 
interpretation of the worth and significancy of the appearance of 
our Lord in human history. According, to this Socinian concep¬ 
tion, Christ is simply the manifestation and the pledge of lb© 
Eather'e love. The theory, of Grotius, that Christ’s death was ». 
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(^Via\ example—a aolernn warning against sin,—accorJs neither 
with the churchly eonsciousness nor with the Scriptures. Besides, 
as a deterrent: against future sins, it left the sins of the past wholly 
nncared for. 

Second. The life theory. According to this view, Christ comes 
to impart life to depraved human nature. It was supported by 
iSchleiormiicher, and is now defended by Bushnell. It ignores or 
fails duly to estimate the fact of guilt. Both of these realistic 
theories are, however, true, as far as they go. 

Third. The realistic vicarious theory. This seeks to interpret 
the life and death of our Lord in the light of human guilt. Christ’s 
entire appearance is viewed as a self-surrender to God. God is 
viewed as reconciling Himself to the sinful race in thus sending his 
Son to die for it. All the sufferings which Christ endured were 
natural to Him; and yet were judicial in their character, and 
expressed God’s estimate of human sin, and revealed the penalty 
of that sin in its fullness. That penalty was moral and not legal in 
its nature, siuce it arose from the position of Christ, and not at all 
from any personal guiltiness. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THlj; INTlSROESSrON OF CHRIST. 

'Christ mastered death not simply by bis resurrection, but also 
by bis spiritual return to life with regenerating power. His resur¬ 
rection , cut off from this real presence in human history, would only 
show his victory on the physical side alone, or, at most, a victory 
for his own isolated personality and not a triumph for humanity— 
the first fruits of its future glorification. He might still be 
excluded from the life he had left, and might have no power to 
draw any soul up to the higher life into which He had entered. It 
was only, then, his mastery over the limits of bis earthly life, 
affected by his return to it, as its invisible Leader and Regenerator, 
that his victory over death seems wondrously fruitful in blessed 
i-nsults both to the ehuroh and to the world. Thus the doctrine ol 
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the intercesssiou is the doctrine of the risen Redeemer—of the real! 
living presence of Christ in human history. 

The intercession of Christ is the continued elBcncy of the atone¬ 
ment. It is the actual prolongation of his redeeming ageucj’.. 
Christ entered the spiritual and eternal world at his ascension. In 
that world He is, at one and the same time, at the right hand of 
the Father and with the souls of all men. He is, as an Advocate, 
really present both with his Father and with the sinner—both with 
the Judge and with his client. His advocacy avails for the race 
and secures an objective reconciliation for allj but avails pre-emi¬ 
nently for the believer, as the believer consciously avails himself of 
his services. Thus Christ is still a real Presence in the world, 
though invisible and spiritual—a pi’esenco uniting in itself God and) 
man, and mediating between the finite and sinful creature and the 
infinite and holy Creator. It is not an ideal presence which the- 
Scriptures affirm and insist on. Such a presence is dependent on 
the imagination, and touches our life not at its centre, but only on. 
its circumference. It is a creation of our own; and though that 
creation may be conformed to the Scriptures, it is yet only a crea¬ 
tion dependent on our volition. But the real presence does not 
come and go with our changing moods of mind, nor does it depend, 
on our distinct consciousness of its workings. It has its home in 
the latencies of the soul—in its hidden yearnings and possibilities— 
in the secret springs of human thought and feeling. All our better- 
living, whether in sympathy or in the conscience, whether in our 
straggles with our sinful propensities or in our victory over them, 
whether in suffering God’s will or in doing it for others, springs 
from and witnesses to this great spiritual presence. This fact of 
the common life—obscure in the common consciousness, but clear 
in Christian experience, can not well bo denied without destroying 
the objective ground of human virtue—without blotting out the 
law of goodness and the imperative of holiness. For the sense of 
the true, of the good, and of the right, which is both human and 
Christian, is the consciousness, not of subjective fancies, but of 
spiritual realities independent both of our imagination and of our 
volition. We are drawn by an attraction from without and from, 
above, and we are commanded by an authority absolute and infi¬ 
nite. The belief in these ideals is a belief in their real existence*. 
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TEiose objective verities are placed by tbe philosopher iu the bosom 
of God, but they may well be placed by the Christian in the Christ- 
presence, in the heart of humanity. 

It may be noted hero that the working of Christ and the work¬ 
ing of the Spirit is essentially one and the same, only that the- 
Christ-preseuco has more of an objective significance than that of 
the Spirit, and has to do with our state and prospects as guilty 
creatures. The Spirit has a subjective significance, and has to dO' 
with our condition as depraved beings. We are now invited tO’ 
come to Christ—to consciously approach Him of whose presence- 
we have hitherto remained so unconscious. See Bom. 10:6-9; 
We are called on to lot our affections move toward and centre im 
Christ. Wo are assured that where two or three are gathered in; 
Christ’s name He is consciously present with them. Thus, in the- 
groat commission, the disciples are assured of the reality of his- 
presence. Thus the Apostlo affirms that Christian souls “sit. 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” We see, then, that 
Christ can bo with the Majesty on high, and at the same time be 
with the lowliest of his disciples. God’s throne is the heart of his- 
child. Tbe efficiency of the Intercessor is indicated by the figura¬ 
tive expression “Seated at the right hand of the Father,” and his; 
spiritual sympathy is expressed by tho words “Where two or three 
are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

This intercession is not, then, one of prayers and petitions. 
These are but tho outlets of life—fragmentary and intermittent in 
their character. Christ’s presence is the memorial of a great sacri¬ 
fice, and is thus a continued supplication for the sinner—a pro¬ 
longed. prayer and plea for tho guilty and the lost. Thus He- 
reachod the heart of God, as by his present sympathy He reaches, 
the heart of humanity. 

Tho spiritual body which our Lord fully possessed at the mo¬ 
ment of his disappearance in tho clouds of heaven has its place- 
determined by his spirit. We can form no distinct conception of 
it or of its locality. That Presence is to be found wherever there- 
' is a human soul to be saved or a penitent believer to be helped and> 
I comforted. This mastery over time and space is indicated in the- 
declaralion that his second coming should bo like tho lightning of 
heaven, flashing at once from east to west, and insphoring in one- 
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iustaut the millions that cover the earth. The difficulty in recon¬ 
ciling the local position of tlie risen Kedeemer with this ubiquity of 
his presence will be noticed again in the next chapter. 

The intercession, then, is the extension of the atonement. It is 
just ns sufficient and just as general as the atonement itself. The 
value of the atonement is in the intercession, and the value of tho 
intercession is in the atonement. They must be viewed together. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TI-IE EXALTATION OF CHItlST. 

The visible presence of Chiist ceased with his ascension. All 
the sensible modes and forms and lines of his activity also ceased 
with his entrance into heaven. This earthy dwelling of our Lord 
among men marked the state of his humiliation. His birth-place 
and his home wore obscure, and his early youth was spent far 
away from the centres of culture. Having assumed our nature He 
[ submitted to a human birth and accepted all its humiliating coudi- ) 

tions. Having entered human life without tho stain of sin, Ho 
accepted the lot of sinners. Having incorporated Himself into our 
sinful humanity. Ho must experience, in all its fullness, the bitter¬ 
ness of its doom. Winless though He was, He must die tho death 
of the sinner. But this state of humiliation is the path to exalta¬ 
tion—tho very process in and by which He is glorified. It was in 
this way, and in this way alone, that tho divinely human character 
was formed, and when formed was made to appear what it was— 
glorified. Thus his mortal life was a humiliation, because of its 
contact with human sin and all its woes; and a glorification, ' 

because it was also a mastery over sin in behalf of sinners. 

This two-fold aspect of our Lord’s life belongs solely to his 
earthly career*. As soon as the end of his work is reached, humili¬ 
ation gives place to his exaltation. One side and aspect of his life 

falls away and the glorified form alone appears. This exaltation 

has two stages, tho probational and tho final. The first is intro- i 

duced by his ascension, and the second is opened with tho close I 

of the great day of judgment. I 
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In the fli'st stage Christ is forming and enlarging his church on 
earth, and widening and enriching his kingdom in heaven. These 
make up, in fact, one and the same community at different 
periods of its development. The divine life began here in weakness 
and in sorrow, is finished hereafter in power and in joy. The 
reign of Christ in the hearts of his people begins in faith and ends 
in vision. All through this probationary stage Christ devotes Him¬ 
self to the human race, for it is the period of his intercession. 
This first stage will end when the race has worked out all its 
results, and when all the fruits of human living have been gathered, 
and probation shall have ended. 

In the second period we have the grand consummation. “Then 
comcth the end when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father.” Mediation will have done its full work for 
the race, and every soul will have come face to face with God. 
God then shall be, as the apostle declares, "All in All.” 

The wider reign of Christ now opens more and more fully. He 
now becomes the now moral centre of the universe, and his people 
share with Him in this universal dominion. For their fellowship 
with Him is complete. See Matt. 19; 28; Luke 22: 29-30; Rev, 
8: 21. And we have the declaration of the apostle that “All things 
are yours, ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Thus the Christ- 
olmraoter is the great character of the spiritual world, and the 
Christ-presonco tho great power in that world, and aU who are like 
Him share in his glorification. For in heaven character determines 
position, erects its throne, creates its empire and sways its sceptre. 

We can not think that such a power is to remain idle in all the 
coming ages of the future; nor can we think that there will be no 
further occasion for its exorcise. For there is no reason to think 
that wo are tho only order of free rational beings in the universe of 
God, or, if there are such beings, that wo are exceptional in tho 
course of our development. The history of our fall and recovery 
may bo but a single instance in God’s plan and method of govern¬ 
ment in the highest realm of his activity. It may be but one event 
in an endless scries, which would justify tho intervention of the 
Son of God. One thing is certain; if other worlds are to redeemed, 
Christ must be the Redeemer, and all who possess tho Christ-char¬ 
acter must share with Him in his redemption. These successive 
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I iacarnations may mako up tlio ordor of the Buporimtural in the 
moral economy of the universe. This order may constitute that 
higher law under which a miracle can be wrought. All lower won* 

1 dera may be only the flashings forth of this Christ-presenco and 
I power in the history of free moral beings. The objection often 
j raised, and oftener felt, to man’s being such an exclusive object of 
j divine regard as our theology makes him, may be answered by the 
i supposition that such a regard is only one instance among many in 
/ a world which is potentially infinite in time and space. 

There ore two modes of Christ’s presence—the local and the illo- 
cal. The illocal presence is tho spirit of his divinely human life 
making itself felt in human souls. The local presence is determ¬ 
ined by the illocal. The glorified body of our Lord has no inde¬ 
pendence of its own bringing Him to any one place, or determining 
Him in the mode of his activity. It is but tho instrument of his 
will, formed and filled by his spirit. His own character thus 
determines his own body, and his own will controls it as He pleases. 
Thus Ho is. in his entire nature and on every side of that nature, 
above both time and space, but with power to enter into time and 
• ‘ space at his own good pleasure. As illustrative of this entiro view, 
we have in our very selves a kiudred mystery. For tho soul, as 
such, in its distinctive life, has no relation to place whatever. It 
has indeed a position in tho world by virtue of its organism, but 
this position is not material or spneial in its character. It acts in 
space, but it does not occupy space. Tho fact we know, but tho how 
of the fact baffles human reason. Thus the mode of Christ’s 
divinely human life is utterly above and beyond onr comprehen¬ 
sion. 



PART FOURTH 


PNEUMATOLOGY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE EERSONAEITY OF THE SPIRIT. 

SECTION FIEST. 

ms IKTEK-TRINITAKUN nELATIONS. 

By the terra Spirit we mean the principle of life in its highest 
(movemeut. As applied to tho Supreme Being, it denotes God in 
the completeness of his infinite life—a life that absolutely knows 
and determines itself. For the reason that God is spirit, there is 
no latency in his nature. See I Cor, 2:10-11. 

Tho Spirit has a relative personality—a personality arising from 
its inter-trinitarian relations to the Father and to the Son. These 
relations ore grounded in tho very nature of the Godhead Itself, 
and thus are eternal. The term generation marks tho relation 
between tho Father and the Son ns one of likeness; while the term 
procession indicates the relation which tho Spirit holds to the 
Father and to the Son as that of resulting unity—the realisation of 
their life. If instead of viewing God as Life, wo view Him as Love, 
we shall reach a like conception of tho Spirit’s relation to the 
Father and to tho Son. Love reveals itself in tho Son and perfects 
itself in tho Spirit, For it is only when love is mutual and equal 
that it can bo perfect. The Father and the Son are one in the 
Spirit because Love reaches its perfection in their identity. Tho 
term person, as applied to the Godhead, only means that tho souk 
in its free rational life, is tho best sign and symbol wo have of 
God’s mode of existence. It involves tho fact that God is respon¬ 
sive to our cries, and that wo can really enter into fellowship with 
Him. It implies that God’s nature must be such as will account 
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for the nature of man in its highest development. But God's p 0 ?> 
Bonality is infinitely higher than our own. For every self-cooscioui? 
act in the universe proclaims the telic character of the CosmicaJ 
Intelligence, and has for its pre-supposition a mind which is alive 
along the entire lino of thought and being. The infinite circle em¬ 
braces an infinite number of vanishing points. "When we apply 
this term to the Father, Son, or Spirit, we merely denote a sepa¬ 
rate mode of divine subsistence, which is conscious of itself. But 
these three centres of consciousness, though relatively distinct, are 
yet absolutely one and the same. They have their separate spheres 
of activity, but these spheres necessarily involve each other. A- 
like relation appears in what the church has termed the trinity of 
revelation; that is, in the revelation of God in time and sjmce. 
Here while the Son reveals the Father, the Spirit communicates 
his life; while the Son interprets the thought of the Father, the 
Spirit realizes that thought in and to the creature. The Spirit does 
not impart truth from without, but from within; that is, it opens 
the soul to the revelation already given. The subject-matter with 
which it deals is the word and the work of Christ; the Spirit makes 
good the revelation of Christ in human souls. Thus it is tho 
enlightening, quickening, inspiring and sanctifying agent in the 
economy of redeinption. 

Tho order of operation oven in the physical world follows the 
order of subsistence in the Godhead. As the Spirit is ever the goal 
of the inner life-process in the divine consciousness, so his office is 
to complete the work of creation in time and qjace. Thus them 
is a harmony between the mode of his existence and that of his 
operation. In Gen. 1:2, the Spirit is represented os imparting life 
to the universe, and so as completing tho creative movement and 
process. For in creation the Father is the primal cause, the Son 
the mediating cause, and the Spirit the vital cause, in every physi¬ 
cal and psychical phenomenon. It is the Spirit which animates 
nature, and is the Source of her immanent life. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

aiS PEI!.SON:VLITY IS REVELATION. 

If lilie «videneQ for the personality of the Spirit is not so striking 
?iad so concUisive as for the personality of the Son, the main reasons 
^ire obvious. In fact, it could not be otherwise. The incarnation 
«nd the earthly life of our Lord precluded all doubts about the 
personality of the Son. On the other hand, it did not belong to 
the Spirit to visibly assume our nature and life, but only to pene¬ 
trate that nature by his presence, and to inwardly transform it. 
The sphoi-e of its agency was the invisible world of thought, feeling, 
and volition. The evidence, however, that the Spirit is a Person 
and not a mere Principle or a mere energy seems to bo satisfactory. 
It rests on the following considerations^ 

First. Yery many personal acts and attributes are ascribed to 
the Spirit, as teaching, enlightening, inspiring, convincing and 
regenerating. Now.these and many other like attributes might be 
explained as figurative expressions, ns when Paul personifies charity 
and ascribes to it many personal acts, were it not for other pass' 
ages which show that this explanation is inadequate. Besides 
tmauy personal relations are attributed to Him. For example, “He 
comes,” “He is sent.” “He bears witness,” “Ho is grieved” and the like* 
Second. The baptismal formula would seem to settle the doubt 
as to whether the Spirit is to be cousidered as an energy or as a 
person. In the formula the Father and Son are spoken of ns 
persons, and so wo uaturnlly conclude that the Spirit is spoken of 
in the same way. We must remember that passages are to bo 
weighed as well as numbered; and this passage, being in the 
commission, and being also a formula for our faith, must have great 
weight. 

Third. The apostolic benediction, which is ever one of the high¬ 
est expressions of religious thought, represents God as triune. 
This is genoi'ally gathered up into a prayer for the grace of Christ, 
because the sinner always emphasizes this thought. Bat in II Cor, 
13:14 it is brought out fully, and hero the Spirit’s relation to the 
boliovor is similar to that of the Father and of the Son. The 
Spirit, then, is not an influence, but a person—a permanent centra 
of influence. 
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Fourth. Hg is distinguished from the Father and the Son. Setf' 
I Cor. 2; 10-11; I Cor. 3: IG. Here the Spirit is the inner Worker 
of divine graces, in distinction from Christ as the Ordainer of the 
gospel ministries, and from the Father as the Fountain of all! 
spiritnal life. The sin against the Holy Ghost, too, is represented 
as something more aggravated than sin against the Son. For here- 
the Father makes the final manifestation of his character, and just'' 
here the resistance of the sinner is the most persistent and sinfuh 

The difficulties, however, deserve to bo noticed. It is said that 
the designations of the Spirit as the Spirit of God and the Spirit' 
of truth are inconsistent with the view here defended; To this we- 
may reply, the more formal and definite statement that the Spirit' 
proceeds forth from God ought in fairness to explain the more vague- 
exnressions of His nature or of his office: See John 15: 26. Ho 
■who comes from God must in essence be one with Him, and ho- 
whose very vocation it is to inwardly impart the truth—to transfer- 
its life to the human soul may properly be termed the Spirit of- 
truth. For truth in its deepest import must be imparted rather 
thaUi taught. The outward revelation of the Son must bo accom¬ 
panied by the inward revelation of the Spirit. It is also objected- 
that Jesus after his resurrection breathed on his apostles and- 
promised them the Holy Ghost. But in the same connection Ho- 
also promised to send them another Comforter to take the place of 
his visible fellowship and to abide with them forever. Thus tho- 
symbolic act of our Lord was only an assurance that this Comforter- 
would confer on them his gifts and graces. Now this Advocate- 
seems to be a different personage from the Lord Himself. It is still, 
further objected, that the Spirit is spoken of as a gift, but our Lordi 
speaks of Himself lathe someway; for ho describes Himself both- 
as the great Gift of God and the Supreme and the Sovereign. 
Giver: see John 4:10. If the Spirit is never prayed to, yet He is- 
the inspirer cf all true prayer; and in the full doxologies, the 
object of equal praise with the Father and the Son. And the 
expression “poured out” applied to Him involves no more difficulty; 
than the phrase “put on” as applied to Christ. 

It is true the work of the Spirit is also ascribed now to the Son-; 
and now to the Father. This accords with their order of subsistr 
ence in the Godhead, by which the Son is subordinated to. tho.- 
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Father and the Spirit to the Son as well as to the Father. This* 
order of origin and snbsistence is indicated by the terms first, 
second and third as applied to the essential modes of divine ejciet- 
once—as designating those personal correlations which constitnte 
the absolute-personality of God. In this terminology the church 
has apprehended, as by a spiritual instinct, the general drift of 
Scripture teaching. For everywhere in the Old Testament and the 
New, the Father appears ns representing, not alone Himself, but 
also the Son and the Spirit. And the Son, too, has ascribed to 
Himself, not only his own proper work, but also that of the Spirit, 
though never that of the Father. And, again, the Spirit is always 
represented as simply performing his own exclusive office work, 
and never that of the First or of the Second Persons in the 
Trinity. 


CHAPTER II. 


THK PltESENCK OF TirE SPtitlT. 


SECTION FIEST. 

ITS NECESSITY. 

The necessity of the Spirit is grounded on the nature of man and! 
the character of his depravity. Man is not complete in himself, nor 
can he over be himself apart from the Spirit of God. As a free 
being he must live and move in the free presence of that Spirit. He 
is not merely a natural force, but also a supernatural agency, and 
so must be in contact and in union with the powers of the world to 
come. But man is now by sin less than himself, and so has a 
weaker hold on the spiritual world than ho w(is destined to have by 
creation, and so stands in need of a new and special incoming of 
the divine Spirit. It is in and through Christ that the Spirit has 
re-entered human life. 

It is not enough that we have the historical Christ. If our Lord 
carried back with Him all that He brought, aud left behind Him 
only the memorials of his presence, then his coming was a failure. 
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The race bad a great promise, but uo fulfillment. It would bavo 
light, but no life. But the light itself would be only intermittent 
Hashings along the ages, to make tlio darkness more visible. 
Christianity becomes a thing of the past. Without a living and 
present Christ it is dead. 

Nor is it sufficient to have the records of the wonderful life of 
our Lord, and an interpretation of that life by apostolic men. Tho 
Scriptures, thus viewed, would indeed be of untold value. They 
alone give us the mind and heart of Christ—the contents of his 
consciousness. No other book so touches life in its changing moods 
and activities as tho Scriptures. But it does this in great part 
because Christ reigned in the heart of its writers. The Bible can 
not be the substitute for tho Spirit, but only its chief accompani¬ 
ment and its great agency. The soul needs both. Without the 
Word of God it mistakes fancy for faith, and without the Spirit of 
God it becomes an idolater, though the idolatry be baptized with 
the Christian name of orthodoxy. 

Nor can a living church take the place of the living Spirit, Such 
a church could not exist without such a presence. But though it 
does exist, it only expresses the more articulate and pronounced 
form of that presence. It does not embody in itsolf all spiritual 
influences, nor is it the ultimate source of diviue life. It bus its 
grand functions as the general interpreter of tho truth—as tho 
perpetual witness to the great facts of redemption, and as the 
earthly home and resting-place for all souls. But it may become 
divided, and may degenerate so that tho sinner cannot find life 
within its folds. Besides, the church presupposes the worth and 
the rights of the individual himself. The soul counts for some¬ 
thing, even apart from tho community to which it belongs. It is 
not the mere repetition, on an infinitely small scale, of the common 
life, nor is it the mere echo of a common human utterance. The 
solitary sinner, outside of any organization, must bo able to find a 
great,spiritual Presence to whom he can turn, and in whom lie can 
rest. The tokens of that presence, both in its attractions and its 
repulsions, both in its incentives and its sanctions, are found in 
each and every soul at different periods of its life with more or 
leas distinctness. Besides the common consciousness witnesses to 
the divine agency in human history. 
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God can act on tlio soul as a nature, independent of truth, 
because nature in all its forms and ways is unfree. But He can not 
act on the soul as a person—as having a moral and rational char¬ 
acter—except in harmony with that character. For He can not 
contradict Himself. Ho may, as He often does, act beneath the 
consciousness, because the soul so acts. But all the higher influen¬ 
ces of the Spirit are free and rational, and through the agency of 
the truth. 


SECTION SECOND. 

ITS SUmCIEXCT. 

By the suflicieucy of grace we mean such grace as will make 
human probation real in its character. The Spirit must be present 
everywhere. Its work must be co-oxtonsive with the work of 
Christ. Tills imiversaUty is plainly indicated in the last discourses 
of our Lord. See John 10:9-11. But while the Spirit is every- 
whero present in heathendom, as in Christendom, the kind and 
degree of his manifestation is connected with the kind and degree 
of human receptivity, and this last is measured by the nature and 
Iho extent of the truth apprehended. Wo can not affirm, however, 
that the Spirit of God and the spirit of man stand in such outivard 
and mechanical relations that the one is simply determined by the 
other. God does not merely wait on the good pleasure of his 
creatures, nor do they merely act as they are acted upon. The soul 
is not the mere passive recipient of divine grace. The agency of 
each appears in the other, as is seen in spiritual illumination and 
in the conviction of sin. Grace has both an intrinsic and an 
extrinsic efiSiciency. The Augustiniaus, both Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant, have given undue prominence to the first; while the Jesuits 
and the Arminians have unduly emphasized the last. It is impos¬ 
sible, however, to judgo of the eflEicacy of spiritual inflaences, apart 
from the effect, and it is equally impossible by any analysis what¬ 
ever to separate the human and the divine elements in any actual 
religious movement of the soul. Life, in its essence, can not be 
analyzed. The difficulty is not removed by holding, with Suarez, 
that efficacious grace is congruous with the state and surroundings 
of the soul; for this very congruity carries along with it something 
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of human worth, so that the Creator seems to wait on the creature. 
Besides, the 'siew itself is superficial. 

That meu have all the light they need for their salvation, is 
evident from the Scriptures. That they are guilty for not believing 
on Christ and that this unbelief is the crowning act of their 
criminality—and in fact the only form of sin which necessitates 
their final condemnation—is everywhere revealed in the Bible. If 
the question be asked, why do not all accept Christ, the proximate 
answer must be, because they resist the light they have. See Is. 
5:4; Matt. 11:20-23; 23:37; Acts 7:51; Rom. 10:21; II Cor. 
6:1; Rev. 3:20; 22:17. The ultimate reason, however, is the 
sovereignty of divine grace. See Rom. 9:13; Eph. 2:10; I 
John 4:10. We may say, then, that all are saved that can be saved 
in consistency with human freedom, and all are saved that can be 
saved in consistency with the plans of Infinite Love. Both are 
true when taken together, and each is partial when taken apart 
from the other. The awakening of the soul, as well as its conver¬ 
sion, indicates a movement not merely human nor merely divine, 
but strictly divinely human in its character. These elements are 
inseparably blended in the new life of the soul. 

God in bis sovereigiity gives place for a time to the sovereignty 
of the sinner. The diviue Spirit limits its activity by the agency 
of the human spirit. Thus He revealed Himself to souls according 
to their receptivities. Yet the divine light is in all men, and is 
adequate for each and every member of the human family. It is 
sufficient to make all responsible, but respousiblo only for the 
Knowledge they have or might have had. Every soul must have an 
actual chance for itself—a real opportunity to reach the goal for 
which it was created and for which it was redeemed. Without 
such a probation the irrevocable doom of the sinner could not be 
vindicated before the mercy seat of God. 

SECTION THIRD. 

ITS ENLIGUTENMENT. 

The call of God is not merely nominal, but real and sincere. 
This call is contained in the Word of God, whether that Word is 
written or unwritten, whether presented in the teachings of Provi- 
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tlence or brought home in the experiences of the individual soul. 
It matters not whether the sinner listen to the silent admonitions 
of his conscience, or to the exhortations of the pulpit, or to the lan¬ 
guage of inspiration; for they, one and all, embody the voice of God 
to bis soul. Truth, in its thousand forms and aspects and bearings, 
is the great organ of the Spirit of God. Galvin in his InstilvUes makes 
the following declaration: “Many He certainly has called and 
endued with true knowledge of Himself by internal means, by the 
illumination of his Spirit without the intervention of preaching.” 

In this call God addresses not only the conscience and the rea¬ 
son of the sinner, but bis sensibilities. He appeals to his hopes 
and to his fears, and, in short, to all his interests, as they pertain 
to time and to eternity. There is no side of human nature which 
is not addressed by the Spirit of God. The charge of sin and guilt 
is pressed home on the soul, not merely to secnre self-condemna¬ 
tion; but through this experience to break the soul from self, and 
to bring it back again to God. Hepentance is sought only as a 
stepping-stone to faith, and as thus initiating a return to holiness. 
The Spirit of God thus appears in the world,-not simply as a Judge, 
but ns the great Enlightener and inward Helper of humanity. It 
exercises judicial functions in the conviction of sin, but only with 
the view of conversion. 

God is earnest and urgent in his call. His whole mind and 
heart is in the invitation. Prophets and apostles are his represent¬ 
atives, and their lamentations and their entreaties embody the 
divine longing for the salvation of men. Christ Himself, as the 
perfect expression of the divine compassion, reveals the anxiety of 
God for the recovery of the sinner. 

The soul is ever more or less, at some time in its life, respon¬ 
sive to such invitations. But even when, from age, and from the 
growing hardness of the human heart, it has lost its receptivity, 
even then the outward call remains. But the response may fall 
short of the submission of the will—of a full self-surrender—and so 
of conversion. For a man may bo converted to God in his imag¬ 
ination and in his conscience and in his reason, but not in his govern¬ 
ing affections and will, and so not in his real life. The response 
which the soul makes is determined in part by the temperament, 
the education, the habits, the age of the individual, and his sur- 
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roundings. This environment is the life of the nge—the moraf and 
spiritual atmosphere which the individual breathes fropi his birtb 
to his death. And as the world in its governing tendencies 
approaches nearer and nearer to the Christian ideal, the moral 
change in his character will be less and less remarkable or note¬ 
worthy. When, however, it involves a marked conviction of sin, ifc 
has certain common characteristics. 

I'irsl. The soul gains a clearer intellectnal perception of divine 
truth. The conscience is aroused. Heaven and hell are no longer 
far off and vague abstractions, but near and definite realities. The 
claims of God are admitted, and the futility of all excuses is freely 
acknowledged, though the excuses may not bo abandoned. Some 
one truth may be made prominent, or some one sin may open to 
the soul the deirth of its sinfulness. But in ail this there is no sur¬ 
render and no joyous trust. The sinner may show a stubborn and 
sullen resistance to the claims of his Maker, or he may resort to all 
kinds of shifts to stille his convictions, or he may indulge in bitter 
aversion to the truth. God has gained everything but what He 
most prizes; namely, the affections of the heart. 

Second. There may bo a sense of shame and self-loathing, 
grounded in human pride. Hero it is the form of sin, rather than 
the sin itself, which troubles the conscience, as in the case of 
drunkenness or lust. One’s self-complacency is offended, and one’s 
pride of character is touched. But in all this there is no real divine 
life. 

Third. There may be a consciousness of a present loss and the 
sense of a present penalty. The sinner shrinks from the results of 
his sin. He dreads the pains and penalties of a violated conscience. 
Ho regrets the consequences of his own transgressions. But the 
repentance is purely legal in its character. The sinner would make 
his own atonement, reform his own character, and achieve his owU 
redemption. 

Fourth. The sinner often dreads the future—the unknown ret¬ 
ributions of a hereafter. Here, repentance is not simply legal, but 
often cold and dry and hard, grounded as it is on his slavish fears 
of a future penalty. In natures more sympathetic, it is merely sen¬ 
timental in its character. The essential elements of this state may 
he found in the couvlctlous of children and youth. Their feats 
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tiave been aroused, but tbeir affectious have not been enlisted, nor 
their wills subdued. 

Such a consciousness of sin could not, however, be awakened ex¬ 
cept in Christian countries, and then only under the influence of 
evangelical ideas. Even under such circumstances souls which are 
naturally weak or iminaturo only experience vague feelings of inse¬ 
curity and indefinite longings for a better life; or it may be, simply 
transient emotions of alarm and terror. 

But all along this spiritual enlightenment there is hope, not only 
because it is preliminary to conversion; but because there is very 
often a weak but real element of divine life working amidst selfish 
hopes and slavish fears. 

We are also to remember that enlightenment foUows, as well as 
precedes, conversion. In fact, it accompanies the Christian 
through his whole life, and is one of the marks of his growth in 
holiness. 


CHAPTER III. 

REGENERATION. 

SECTION FIKST. 

PanpESTMATION. 

Divine life must have its origin in God. It is the loving fellow¬ 
ship of the believer with his Maker. It docs not spring up simply 
by virtue of his croaturely nature, nor is it boru of his independent 
self-determination. Its ultimate source is the eternal love of God. 
All Christian souls, in their daily acts of prayer and praise, recog¬ 
nize their utter dependence on the divine compassion. 

Predestination is not the sovereignty of power alone. According 
to the Scriptural view, it involves a moral goal and a network of 
spiritual agencies. See Eph. 1: 4-G. Here we should read: “In 
love having predestinated us to the adoption of children.” The 
notable passage in Rom. 9, conslitutes only an apparent exception. 
Here Paul exalts pure sovereignty, but only over against the arro¬ 
gant prelonsiona of tlio Jews, that they had by virtue of their 
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Bationality exclusive claimu to the divine favor, tt is a special 
view, brought out as a corrective of their assutnptions. Power is 
not, however, the centr^ and unifying principle in the divine char' 
acter. It ever waits on love. 

Nor is predestination the sovereignty of mere intellect. God is 
indeed wise, but love determines the goal of his wisdom. All rep¬ 
resentations of predestination as based on the necessity of a formal- 
plan on the part of the Governor of the universe, ond that plan an- 
eternal one, are radically false. Their defect is in regarding God'- 
as Intelligence, rather than as Love. Starting from such a con¬ 
ception, onr logic will lead us to the heathen idea of fate and not 
to the Christian idea of predestination. It is equally true that if 
we start from the will of the creature, we annihilate the sovereignty 
jjof God, and our logic lands us in the chaos of chauco. It is, then,. 

I j the sovereignty of love, to which both power and wisdom minister,. 

I I that constitutea the soul of predestination. 

God immediotely determines only his own agency, and not tho- 
agency of the creature—only what He will do, and not what his- 
subject shall do. But He does mediately and directly and indi¬ 
rectly, and in this sense conditionally, fore-ordain the destiny of 
Mis creatures, and especially the salvation of his people. This- 
indirectness involves and includes the inheritanco of the creature, 
his free choice, all his surroundings, and all the complbx induences^ 
Which enter in to- mould his character and to sway his decisions. 
Thus predestination has respect to'the totality of the individual' 
life, as that totality is gathered in some great crisis and looks- 
towards its true and proper goal. 

Predestination never has for its end the ruin of the soul. There- 
is no divine efSciency in the sinful choice of the creature, though' 
I there is in the penal consequences of his guilt. The sinner is his 
\ own destroyer. His rejection of Christ is his own act of unbelief. 
Condemnation does indeed come from God, and the law by which 
the sinner is hardened is of divine appointment; but God exerts no 
efficiency in the hardening process, except in securing to the sinner 
1 the result of his own obduracy. Thus reprobation is God’s abah- 
I donmont of the soul which has abandoned Him. Reprobation is 
j the sinner’s own decree. He makes himself a reprobate, and Got! 
I simply treats him as he is. 
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God’s purpose as revealed in his own agency alone is ever wise 
and good. AVe see it iu the very creation of the soul. We see it 
in the guilt of the sinner. We see it in the coming of the Spirit. 

We see it in the laws even of the spiritual world. We shall see it 
still more fnlly in the issues of another life. It is simply impious \f 
to afiirm that God created any soul to be damned. 

Predestination has its eternal and temporal aspects. The first 
transcends all human agency; see Acts 13-: 48; while the last syn* 
chrouizes with human action. God’s election of the sinner in time- 
always involves the sinner's election of God. God’s choice of the 
believer is one with the believer’s choice of God. They never exist, 
apart. This choice, as an actual fact revealed in the individual 
soul, is inconceivable except as involving a corresponding choice on 
the part of the soul itself. Thus election eventuates in justifica-^ 
tion, and justification involves at one and the same time both an 
act of the Creator and an act of the creature. 

The view that men are elected merely to church privileges, or, 
more definitely, to baptism, is consistent neither with the absence 
of any allusion to that ordinance, nor with the express mention of 
the spiritual condition to which, and the spiritual means by which, 
the election is realized. Had such a view been entertained by the 
apostles we should have had an explicit statement of the fact. 
Baptism would have bean directly associated with predestination. 
That nations arc also elected to fill a certain place in God's general 
providence, is apparent both from Scriptures and from history; for 
nations are great personages, and so have their vocations in the 
education of the race. 

Predestination is not founded on foresight of what man would 
do alone and unaided, for then it would have uo adequate fouuda- I 
tion at all. Nor can it be founded on foresight of what man would 
do aided by the grace of God, for then it would be founded oa 
something still more ultimate than predestination itself; that is on 
a purpose anterior to the decree of election. As Lurretin remarks- 
"If election depends upon foreseeing faith, God can not elect man, 
but man chooses God, and so predestination should rather be ^ 
called post-predostiaatiou. The first cause becomes the second, 
and God becomes dependent upon man, which is false and contrary j 
to the nature of things; and Christ Himself testifies “Ye have not • 
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choseu me, but I have diosen you,” The ground of election is tlio 
I loving will of God which is at once eternal and uusearchable. Wo 
/ are sure that these are the wisest and best reasons for God’s pur¬ 
pose, but what these are we do not and can not know. 

The Hjper-Calviuistic theory of supralapsariauism is now gene¬ 
rally abandoned. It interpreted the order of divine decrees on the 
principle that what was last in execution was first in intention. 
Now, speaking reverently, ns the damnation of the lost was the last 
of the decrees executed, so it was, on this theory, the first in the 
divine mind. It preceded the decree of creation and of the fall. 
But the principle is altogether a false one except ns the intention 
necessarily involves all the steps by which it is executed; or, stated 
in other terms, except as the final execution is the simple and sole 
evolution of the first purpose. If any secondary cause or agency 
intervenes, in the nature of a free human will it is not and can not 
be true. The maxim then ceases to be a postulate of the reason. 
Thus the order of execution can alone determine the order of decrees 
in the divine mind, as apprehended by the mind of the creature. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE OKIGIN OF SPUJITUAL I.I'j'E. 

Regeneration points back to the loving purpose of God; that 
purpose was primal and central in the divine mind and heart and 
so was fixed and eternal. Thus it is represented in the Scriptures 
as antedating creation. 

Regeneration ns an act of God is the origination of this new life. 
As a state it is that life itself in its origin and permanence. It 
must be ascribed to God, rather than to man, because, though the 
I divine and the human agencies and elements blend together in its 
i generation, yet the divine, in the order of thought, precedes and 
\ transcends the human. This regenerating agency has its spring 
ond source in the eternity of God. In its last analysis it is inde¬ 
pendent and absolute. The Scriptures everywhere represent the 
Boul ns absolutely dependent on God. because both of its finiteness 
and of its sinfulness. Thus, too, the renewed soul in its profouhd- 
est spiritual experiences, recognizes the absoluteness of this depend' 
enoe. This act of God, however, precedes only in the order of 
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ttonglit, ttnd not in that of time, the agency of the eont itself. In 
the actual movement within the soul itself the divine efRciency is 
one with the human. The terms "new birth” and "new creature" 
indicate the radical character of this change. They were used in 
addressing both the Jew and the Gentile, and so mast indicate 
more than a change of .opinion and of profession. It was a change 
in the very fountain of moral thought and feeling. It was thus no 
mere enlargement of one’s apprehensions—no mere increase of 
knowledge—no more submission to any rite—nor any transient 
mood of mind, whether emotional or volitional; but a new spiritual 
state, involving a surrender of the will to God. But we are not to 
push the figurative language of the Scriptures beyond the points 
which it was designed to illustrate. No new faculty is added to 
our nature. The new birth is only a re-creation after a new and 
higher type of life. The natural constitution of the soul, with its 
dominant mood and temperaments, remains essentially the same. 
But yet this constitution itself is quickened and made alive, and 
thus is the pre-orduined channel along which the waters of the 
divine life must How. Regeneration is, however, hardly a radical 
change of character; but rather radical changes in character. 

The movement begins beneath the consciousness, often years 
before it is recognized by ourselves or by our friends. For the 
fcjpirit does not simply front us from without; presenting motives 
to our consciences and our hearts, and presenting them in a more 
solemn and allecting light than uuy earthly agent whatever; but it 
works also iu tho depths of our natures, whence all our moral 
living flows. Wo are not conscious of its approaches, any more 
than we ore of the common electric currents which are ever pass¬ 
ing from the earth into onr organism. It fact, we are never fully 
aware of the more subtle and decisive influences which society itself 
exerts on our characters and over our destinies. Not to admit, 
then, such a s^jiritual agency, working beneath our consciousness, 
is to exclude the Creator’s influence from the very sphere where tho 
creature’s power is so subtle and dominant. It does not follow, 
because this influence begins below the consciousness, that it is 
therefore independent of and outside of any personal agency what¬ 
ever, for what wo do determines in a great measure what we are. 
All our conscious thinking, feeling and living is over pas.sing from 
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the surface of the soul into its depths, and there forming its 
mental and monil state. Our unoouscious receptivities are found 
in this spiritual condition which we ourselves in great part have 
made. 

Just at the points where God comes in contact with our interior 
moral coeditions, we have the inv'stery of the new life. We may 
: term it the implanting of a new principle, or the creation of a new 
moral taste, or the quickening of paralyzed affections, or a new and 
permanent direction of the will toward God; but all such repre¬ 
sentations lay emphasis only on one side of the mystery. It is the 
I meeting of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man which leads to 
to the quickening of the soul. All that we can say is that I'egener- 
ation is spiritual life, imparted by God, and received by the soul. 

■ Thus the soul is only passive witli reference to the activity of God, 

' as God Himself is passive in reference to the activity of man. In 
the actual regenerative process the soul is receptive and not pas- 
't* sive. 

These radical changes are at first only incipient. They are sur¬ 
rounded by opposing habits of a life-long duration. It is in the 
final issue alone that we recognize a radical and complete change 
of character. 

We must, then, conceive of no mechanical relation between the 
human and the divine factors in this new life-process. We must 
not suppose that God’s agency precedes, and goes on for a long 
time apart from the agency of the soul itself, and that the human 
agency simply works as it is led to do by the Spirit of God. Such 
a view would abolish the mystery, or at least reduce it to the level 
of the common mysteries of life. For it would simply place it 
under the law of cause and effect, and so give no adequate o.vplana- 
tion of it. The mystery would then differ only in form from the 
mysteries which throng us and press us ou every side of our com¬ 
mon life. God, then, imparts, a new life in the fact of its reception 
on the part of the soul, and the soul receives the new life in the 
fact of its impartation. The act of God does not so much cause 
the act of man, as it involves it. Nor, on the other hand, does the 
act of man so much determine the act of God as it enters into and 
coalesces with that act. The two agencies are, in their real opera¬ 
tion, one and the same spiritual process and movement. Naturally 
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!and logically considered, the divine agency must precede the 
liuman. Yet in fact, and for us, there is no priority of time. 

We cannot give a mure definite analysis of the process, simply 
because it is a life movement—and a life movement springing up 
from the depths of the soul, and one too of the profoundest char¬ 
acter, It it was a more advance in religious knowledge, or any 
outside reform, we could then give the elements or factors with 
tolerable accuracy and fulness. As, however, it results from a 
decisive contact of the soul with God, and not from a merely formal 
apprehension of Him—as it belongs to the sphere of Christian 
mysticism, it eludes all analysis whatever. This, however, does not 
make it a magical process, since such a process excludes all knowl¬ 
edge and ignores all susceptibility on the part of the human soul. 

It is the truth which forms the meeting-place of God and the 
soul—that is the great audience-chamber where the sinner seeks 
God, and God receives the sinner. Hence it is that regeneration is 
frequently ascribed to the truth. But the more specific statements 
of the Scriptures are that truth is the instrumentality and agency 
in and through which the Spirit awakens a new life. The truth is 
represented as the light which enlightens, or ns the seed which 
gerniiuntes; and special forms of the truth are described ns a sword 
or a hammer which pierces or breaks the heart of the sinner. 
Regeneration cannot take place aside from and independent of the 
truth, for tho very reason that it is a moral change and not a phys¬ 
ical or constitutional one. Now a moral change must follow tho 
laws of moral life, and all moral life draws its sustenance from the 
truth. 


Tho first step in the new life must have a beginning, and in this ’ 
sense it is instantaneous. But its commencement is not usually 1 
apparent. It does not at first reveal itself in the consciousness or j 
show itself in outward action. The new life is always preceded by j 
an inward process which initiates and fixes the decisive bent of the 
soul, so that the entire moral change reveals itself as gradual and 
progressive. In individual cases there is a very marked moral 
crisis in character and life, and this crisis involves a change that is 
as instantaneous ns it is permanent and paramount. 

Regeneration is made by many to depend on baptism. This is 
grounded on such a statement as the following; “Except a man 
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be born of water and tbe Spirit he cannot enter the Icingctonr of 
God.” But Christ immediately in tbe same connection drops ther 
expression “Born of water,” and retains only the idea of a birth by 
the Spirit of God. It is also supported by such a declaration as 
the “"Washing of regeneration’’ and such a command as “Arise and 
be baptized and wash away thy sins.” The interpretation given 
to these passages by churchmen ie certainly possible, but it as 
certainly involves a like interpretation of the words applied to ther 
communion. It we accept baptismal regcnenvtion because of such 
expressions, we must accept fora like reason the dogma of transub- 
stantiatiou. Now the other principle of interpretation is far the 
I simpler one—namely, that the symbol and the thing symbolized 

I may be identified, and by virtue of such an identification may be 
placed on the same level, have the same predicates, and be endowed 
with the same efficacy. But every one understands that the out¬ 
ward act is simply a symbol of an inward presence and power. 
Does not Fanl’s own declaration that he was sent not to baptize? 
but to preach the gospel harmonize with this view; and does it not 
show how we are to interpret such expressions as these ? Again, 
does not the exaltation of the spiritual over the ritual and the 
ceremonial, which everywhere presents itself in the New Testament, 
absolutely require that the symbolic and not the literal import of 
these terms should be adopted ? To make any rite whatever ft 
source of life is to paganige the religion of Josns, and to make its 
acceptance by men of culture outside of the hierarchy a sheer 
impossibility. 


SECTION TH'fED, 


CONVERSION. 

Eegeneration is a change beneath consciousness; while conver¬ 
sion is a change in the consciousness. In regeneration the divino 
Spirit appears as dominant; while in conversion the free self- 
determination of the believer is tbe more obvious factor. Conversion 
is the outgrowth of tbe regenerate state. It reveals itself primarily 
in the essential graces of the new divine life. These graces aro 
especially to be noted: 

First. Eepentance. This naturally comes first. The new life 
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bfglii3 wbere tbe old life wanea. UnioD with Christ mast bo 
preceded by a break with the world. The soul that would draw 
‘toward God must move away from self. Bepentance is thus a 
change of mind and purpose. It is an abandonment of sin—a 
sbiinking from its pollution and its guilt—and a craving for for¬ 
giveness. But this general statement must be resolved into 
eomethingmore specific. 

It is a sense of guilt, a feeling of ill-desert ond of exposure to a 
just penalty. This is something more than a sense of shame, which 
tuny result from one’s pride, or from a publicity given to one’s eina 
It is a sorrowful conviction that we are sinful—that not this or that 
act merely is wrong, but that our whole characters and lives are 
radically at fault—are formed after a selfish plan and governed by 
a selfish principle. The soul feels that it is not simply guilty now 
and then, amid trying temptations, but ever and always, in the way 
of omission as well as of commission—by virtue not only of wrong 
aims and, motives and passions, but by reason of the prevailing 
disposition of the heart, and the general drift of the life. There is 
in this sense of guilt not merely a fear of penalty, but a dread of 
ein itself and a sorrow for having wronged God. There is also 
a longing for a reconciliation with Him—a desire to return to 
Him. 

True repentance is no jiroud wish for self-reform and self-recov¬ 
ery. It is no ascobiciam, resorted to to strifie or quiet the feeling of 
self-reproach. It is rather an abandonment of self. The penitent| 
soul makes no apology for itself and has no concealments; but in| 
helplessness prostrates itself before the mercy of God. It does not^ 
fall back ou itself and rest in despair; but looks up from the depths 
of its wrotcheduess and cries to the Savior for help. The convic¬ 
tion is a radical and contral one—a revulsion of the entire nature 
from sin and a sinful life. It is not a passing regret for some indi¬ 
vidual sin, nor a change in the form of selfishness, as when one 
ceases to bo licentious to become the more self-righteous. It is 
rather an inner life-movement—a new generic act of tho will, 
creating a new tendency, inaugurating a now habit, and pre-deter¬ 
mining a new state and a new character. 

Thus repentance is not sentimental but practical in its character. 
It is not a mere emotion of grief or of dread, without any purpos* 
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to reform, that makes up this fundamental prace of religion. Re 
root is in the love of a better life, and its very hatred of sin is 
deepened by a sense of forgiveness. There is a radical change of 
disposition—a break with one’s former bondage, a fixed determina¬ 
tion to serve the new Master. 

It is not an outward condition of salvation arbitrarily enjoined by 
God, but the prerequisite to eternal life both inward and necessary. 
For there must be an abandonment of the world, and a renun¬ 
ciation of one’s sins in order to have an honest desire for forgive¬ 
ness, or to be able to appreciate and to appropriate that grace, or 
to enjoy it when given. God requires only that condition which is 
involved in the very reception of the profiered pardon, and which: 
is absolutely essential to the new life. Ij'nder a legal system- 
repentance would be only a duty, but under the redemptive system- 
iit is both a duty and a grace—a duty enhanced by the oiler of Ufa 
and the sin of unbelief, and a grace which opens the soul for the- 
indwelling of the Spirit of God. 

Second. Faith. In repentance the soul ceases to believe in itself' 
—in its own rectitude and resources. This is the negative aspect 
of the new life. See Rom. T: 9. In faith the soul believes alone- 
in Christ—in his righteousness and in the resources of his grace. 
This is the positive aspect of the new life. Holy fear doininates- 
in repentance; free and joyous love in faith. 

Faith is the assent of the understanding, and the reliance of the- 
heart. It is the synthesis of the affections, the will, and the intel¬ 
lect, as these are centred in Christ. These three elements are 
always involved in Christian faith. They blend together. There- 
is a love for Christ, a preference for Him, a knowledge of Him. 
Christ touches all sides of our nature. The relation between Him 
and us, as indicated by faith, is a personal one. There is a life- 
communion between the soul and its Savior. Thus wo see that 
faith precedes formal knowledge. Thus wo see, too, that this grace- 
is not a simple intellection. Otherwise it would not enlist the will 
and bind the soul, and pledge them to a Christian activity. 

Repentance is retrospective, and has sin for its object; while faith 
is prospective, and has Christ for its object. In the former lh& 
heart is broken; in the latter it is healed. Faith is the uniting,, 
the appropriating, and the receiving grace. It is the free and joy- 
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0U9 and full surrender of one’s very self, once for all, to God. It 
may show itself in a serene trust in his promises, or in an exultant 
confidence in his power and his grace. While the generic object of 
all religious faith is the revelation of God, the special object is 
Christ Himself, as the centre, the ground, and the goal of that 
revelation. Thus faith is the positive seminal principle of all 
growth in holiness. 

There can be no doubt that faith carries with it, according to the 
purity and strength of its exercise, the evidence of its own exist¬ 
ence. When it expresses itself most clearly and most fully, it 
excludes doubt. The soul is then sure of divine acceptance. It ■ 
is, however, only the assurance of faith, and not of sight. It is J 

not proper to say that we are sure of our election, or that wo are | 
sure we shall persevere to the end. We can only be certain of | 
God’s present favor, grounded objectively on the person and work 
of Christ, and subjectively on the testimony of his Spirit in ouj 
hearts. The characteristics of this assurance are humility, spirit¬ 
ual power, aspiration and joy. 

Faith, then, is naturally the inward condition of justification, for 
it is the grace that receives the ofler of life and binds the soul to a 
now obedience. Thus as the condition of salvation, it is not arbi¬ 
trary, but altogether natural and necessary. 

Third. Hope. Faith has reference to all the revelations o.f 
divine grace, whether in the past, the present, or the future; while 
hope is more specific in its character, and pertains to the realities 
of the future life. Faith realizes the promises—gives to them a 
present worth and makes them a present possession. But hope 
accepts these very promises only as the earnest of an inheritance 
yet to come. The one is the grace that appropriates and realizes; < 
while the other is the grace that watches and waits. In this sense 
it is an oflshoot of faith. Patience and fortitude are born of hope. 

In hope two elements are always present; namely, the desire and 
the expectation of a future good. The unregenerate man does not 
desire holiness, and so does not possess the Christian’s hope. lu 
the nature of things, he can have no such grace. If Christ had 
not died there might possibly be a desire for heaven, but there 
could be no expectation of it. In human experience we often desire 
what we can not expect, as we expect what we can not desire. Now 
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liope has some good for its object. Its present fliictuailng chnnic* 
ter shows that our earthly life is incomplete—that the redemptive 
process is a gradual one. For the profoimder our present enjoy¬ 
ment of spiritual goods is, the profounder is our hope of some¬ 
thing better yet to come. Hope has for its specific object, not so 
much Christ crucified, as Christ glorified. It rests pre-eminently 
I on the fact of the resuri'ection of our Lord. 

' Ho^je dissipates all doubt of the triumph of God’s justice. It 
imparts a-spring to all human aims, and gives direction to all our 
higher aspirations. It is thus the mother of many of our active as 
•well as passive virtues. 

Fourth. Love. This is the primal and fontnl affection of the 
human heart. There is a semblance of it in animal life. It is a 
mark of our common creaturely make and condition—primitive in 
its character. It is thus deeper and more fundamental than any 
other Christian grace whatever. For it is the life of them all. 

[ Repentance is love abandoning its prison-house, and returning 
1 from its false ways, and abandoning its unnatural practices. Faith 
I is love springing up in the heart of the sinner and rising through 
the mists of sin into the clear light of day. Thus faith is a form 
•of love, and love is the soul of faith. Hope is love waiting and 
watching for the cousnmtnation of its blessedness; holy fear is love 
moving amidst dangers, and burdened with great cares and great 
duties: humility is love forgetting itself: sympathy is love uniting 
itself with its fellows—harmonizing itself with the spirit of uni- 
1 versal love; peace is the serenity and repose of love: joy is the sat- 
) isfaclion found in ics activities and its receptivities: patience is love 
bearing the ills of life: fortitude is love meeting the cares and 
mastering the difficulties of life: gentleness is love pervading one’s 
opinions and convictions; meekness is love bearing the criticisms 
of others: forgiveness is love overlooking all personal wrongs: 
1 charity is love putting the bast construction on the character and 
! conduct of others: wisdom is love seeking the highest ends by the 
I best means: temperance is love constraining and regulating all 
I human desires and impulses: benevolence is love seeking the good 
I of others: zeal is love working in the cause of virtue and religion: 
obedience is love fulfilling the duties of life; resignation is love en- 
Iduiing the griefs and sorrows of life: truth is love holding to its 
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idea's, and truthfulness is love bolding to its experiences ond its | 
promises; holiness is love asserting itself—insisting on its preroga¬ 
tives and its privileges: self-sacrifice is love surrendering itself and 
emptying itself of its goods in behalf of others. 

These graces never exist alone. They blend together in every 
Christian life according to the make of the individual, to the char¬ 
acter of his vocation and to his position in society. Thus his piety 
is the union of graces as they are directed towards Cod; and bis 
morality is a corresponding group as they move towards man. 
These, however, are the same except as they are affected by a 
change of objects working a change of sentiment in the mind and 
heart of the believer. When the soul is right, the spring of action 
is absolutely the same in piety as in morality. The sole difference 
is in their direction and in their immediate goal. The graces may 
bo also classified as active and passive according ns they represent 
inward states or promote outward changes—according as their ob¬ 
jects are our own individual good or the good of others. Neither 
class can exist alone in its purity without the other. They react on 
0 ch other, and each is healthier by virtue of the other. Passive 
virtues without the active degenerate into nu idle and barren sen¬ 
timentalism. Active virtues without Iho passive pass into a hard 
and cold legalism. 

Conversion completes itself in good works. Evangelical obedi¬ 
ence is the free, spontaneous conformity to the law of God as 
revealed anew in tbo life of Christ. The Christian is not so much 
a creature of God or his subject, or the minister of his providence, 
as he is a child of God, co-living and co-working with his heavenly 
Father. He lives no introspective life, makes no account of his 
goodness, takes on no self-complacency; but lives in God and for 
his fellows. Thus his good works are not the works of the law, 
but tbo fruits of faith. They are not wrought to secure his justifi¬ 
cation, but because be is justified. All idea of meritoriousuess is 
foreigu to evangelical obedience. 

Christian love has two sides—the receptive and the communica¬ 
tive. The last is seen when the soul enters into fellowship with 
God, and joins itself to all who bear bis name. It is self-surrender 
and self-impartatiou. Its receptive side is the appropriation of all 
that God has to give, and of all that his children have to impart- 
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It is tlius a aweet and holy complacency in all tliat id pure and tru6 
and good. Tliese are, however, the complements of each other. 
For love is perfect only when it is mutual. The Mystics erred in 
making love consist of delight in good. They exalted the recep¬ 
tive dde of this virtue. But love, to be real, must go forth and 
manifest itself by ministering in manifold ways to the wants of 
others. The ascetic and the contemplative saint are incarnations 
of a baptized selfishness. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SANC riFICATtON. 

SECTION FIRST. 

CURISTIAN I'EltFECrriON. 

The moral law is, in its principles and essence, as changeless ns 
God. It rests on his nature. It is his essential will Its presen-* 
tations, however, change with new revelations, and its applications 
vary with human conditions. Tims it was re-enacted in a new and 
glorified form in the life of our Lord. It took on special incentives 
and sanctions in the plan and process of redemption, and it is now 
applied to man, not in a state of parity, but of sin and probation. 
Thus the moral law, as given in the example of our Lord, has new 
motives, new duties, new joys, and new and transcendent issues. 

Christian perfection, then, is absolute conformity to the law of 
God, as revealed in our great Exemplar. When the Christian 
becomes like Christ, according to the measure of his capacity and 
to the sphere of his life, he is then perfect in his character. He is 
required to be thus conformed to his Lord—to have like springs of 
action, and like ideals in life. His daily life, in thought, word, and 
deed, is to be perfectly Christ-like. He is thus to lead a divinely 
human life, according to the prayer of Christ. See John 17; 22. 

The aim after Christian perfection is warranted by the fact that 
it can be reached only through the sniritual strivings of the 
soul. For sanctification is as truly a human acquisition ns it 
is a divine bestowment. A spiritual struggle and conflict is one 
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of the conditiona without which personal holiness is impossible; 
This purpose is also justified by the ample prorisions made for our 
spiritual growth and for bur final perfection. The work of Christ 
I'emoves the first obstacle and invites the sinner to the fountain 
whence all help and blessing flow. The premise and the work of 
the Spirit impart life and power to the soul. The means of grace 
are appointed as aide to the furtherance of this purpose. Provi¬ 
dence gives support to faith, and finally death itself hastens the 
completion of the work of sanctification. 

But though we are required to be perfect at once; that is, to 
meet all our duties as they appear at any given stage of progresSj 
yet in this life such a perfection is, in fact, never reached. The 
generic duty implies a correspondiug ability—such an ability as 
sanctions the generic obligation. For the command to be perfect is 
certainly generic in its character, since either it has reference to 
the complete symmetry of the Christian life, or it merely sets before ^ 
us the ideal of that life. Thus the duty can not be discharged by 
any simple act whatever; but only by a generic life-movement, 
acting in all directions. This generic duty has to be resolved, then, 
into definite and specific duties—as many ns our moods of mind 
and our changes of circumstances, and as oft-recurring, as the 
number of our days. Now we are able to meet, with the help of 
divine grace, any one of these several duties as it may present 
itself in our daily living. Whenever and wherever we fail, wo can 
not say that our failure was owing to our inability, but to our cor¬ 
ruption. But has man the practical ability to be always right in 
every particular and on every occasion—an ability which is deter¬ 
mined by his surroundings, as those address the weakness of his 
nature ? Or, to state it in other words, can any man reasonably 
hope to have a perfect moral character before he enters heaven ? 
We must answer this question in the negative. We find no such 
instances of perfection recorded in either sacred or secular history. | 
Men may, in certain lines of life, and at certain moments, reach 
this state; but they do not thereby attain to the all-sided perfection ' 
of the Christian character. The theory of perfection advocated 
by Eomanists, Methodists, and many members of the Reformed 
churches involves two radically false impressions. 

First. The idea that the standard of duty is lowered by the 
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coming of Christ. The Catholics hold that the indwelling grace of 
God enables man to keep the divine law just so far as it is suited 
to his condition and so binding on him. The Council of Trent 
afSrms the following: “As a constant power flows from Christ the 
Head on the justified, who are his members, as from the vine to 
its branches, a power which precedes their good works, accompanies 
the same and follows them—a power without which they can be in 
no wise agreeable to God and meritorious, so we are bound to 
believe that the justified are enabled through works performed in 
God to satisfy the divine law according to the condition of this 
present life, and to merit eternal life when they depart in a state of 
grace.” They also hold that he can do more than this^ and caw 
acquire merit, and so fill the treasury of the church with spiritual 
graces, and thus lay up a spiritual capital to be used in behalf of 
the weaker saints. In making the distinction between the counsels 
of God which require the highest form of human life and his 
commands which only demand a lower form of the same life, they 
do, in fact, lower the standard of human duty. It is true that they 
insist that all human merit derives its ultimate worth from what 
Christ has done, and that alone. But yet they insist on the merit 
de congynio, that is of fitness according to the Scotists, or on the 
merit de condigno, [that is, of po.sitive worth according to the 
Thomists. 

The Methodists hold that we are free from the law given to 
unfallen man, even as a rule of duty; and that wo have in its place 
a new law, namely, the law of faith and of love. Obedience to this 
law is perfection. Dr. Peck says that perfect faith and perfect love 
is Christian perfection. It is certainly the spring and pledge of it. 
The Oberlin school insists that the original law must of right and 
of necessity accommodate itself to the ability of the subject. Per¬ 
fection is, according to Dr. Finney, perfect and disinterested benev¬ 
olence. Certainly the spirit of such a life would lead to perfection. 
Now in all this we see how the divine law is lowered—is brought 
down to human infirmity. 

Second. Advocates of this theory have a low view of human sin 
and guilt. The idea common to them all is that sin is a transient 
act; rather than radically and essentially a state of the soul—» 
state which has been in part created by the oft-repeated conseious 
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ticls or tLe aoul itaolf. TJiey affirm that depraved desires and 
impure thoughts and feelings, unless deliberately harbored, are not 
sinful. They all admit that the infirmities that belong to one's 
character are consistent with their idea of perfection. Wesley thus 
expresses himself; “ I believe that there is no such perfection in 
this life as excludes these involuntary transgressions which I appre¬ 
hend to be naturally consequent on the ignorance and mistakes 
inseparably from mortality.” 

They defend their views chiefly by apireals to the Scriptures. 
Thus they rely on the conimand to be perfect. Now, admitting 
that they make a proper use of the text, we remark that this per¬ 
fection must'Concern the unnttered thoughts, that seem to come to 
■iis unbidden, ns well as the deliberate acts of the soul itself, because 
•Christ Himself declares that ‘‘Out of the heart proceedeth evil 
thoughts,” etc. They refer to Acts 13: 22 as giving an example of 
perfection. Here, however, the perfection is only relati ro; that is, 
■of David as compared with Sanl. They rely on the provisions that 
have been made for our complete sanctification in the coming of 
the Son and in the sending of the Spirit. This provision is indeed 
nmple; but it is extended through life, and perfection does not 
seem to be reached until the provision is exhausted at the point of 
■death. The last iuslallmeut of grace is given as the soul passes 
unto eteruity. Without referriug to the numerous passages of 
Scripture which directly or indirectly militate egaiust the idea of 
perfection, and so against the moral possibility of attaining it till 
after death, we will simply refer to the Lord’s prayer. This prayer 
is given by Christ as a model of prayer for all men in all time, and 
shows that a petition for forgiveness will always be legitimate. 
Here we have Christ's foresight. He did not expect that any one 
of his followers would reach perfection ou this side of the grave. 
The Scriptures elsewhere sanction this idea. The Christian life is 
■presented under a two-fold aspect. It is a life of peace and joy and 
labor in God, or it is a life of conflict with sin. The power of sin 
is broken, but not annihilated. A new life is implanted; bub the 
old habits of sin still contend for the mastery. The Christian lias, 
however, the assurance of hope—a confidence that God will carry 
him safely through to the end. There is no limit in any one direc¬ 
tion to the conquest which he may gain over self and the woi'ld. 
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Still there is no point of rest, and no place for congratulation untit 
he meets bis Savior in heaven. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE LAW OF GROWTH. 

The great lines of possible growth are predetermined at birth. 
The constitutional tendencies are the results of the law of nature 
and of life. They are the outward channels along which the waters 
of a new and "higher life may flow. But these very tendencies can 
often be awahened by the presence of the Spirit alone. The real 
man is brought out by the powers of the world to come. The 
Spirit of God not only calls forth what is latent in the sonl; but 
secures new combinations, and so creates practically a now charac¬ 
ter. It effects this by presenting new and tofty ideas, and quickening 
dormant energies of the soul itself. Illustrations of this fact aro 
seen in the lives of Augustine and Bunyan and other eminent 
saints. 

But God works in harmony with BUmself. The law of inher¬ 
itance and the law of development are as truly his owu as the effir- 
cacy of divine grace. No constitutional tendency is ever eradi¬ 
cated; but is simply stimulated and regulated and directed under 
the new impulse given to the soul. Thus the gifts of the Christian, 
eharacter are built up on gifts of nature, though by a grace that 
transcends nature. Thus the original typo and style of life is not 
■ destroyed, but glorified. In this way the symmetry of the individ¬ 
ual character is secured. The soul is developed according to the 

• idea and law of its life. The individuality, however, never degene¬ 
rates into isolation. It is of value not chiefly for itself, but for 
others. The society of heaven, as of earth, is made up of unlike 
units—but of units that complement each other. Thus individual¬ 
ity itself is essential lo a community of life. 

Divine grace must not only re-create, but energize, the entire 
natural character. That character must become an originative and 

• productive spiritual force. The now life must interpenetrate and 
vitalize all one’s original susceptibilities and capacities. Tbe pro¬ 
cess of growth is detective and the development weak and sickly, if 
the Christian confines himself to the narrow circle of self-introspeo- 
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tioD. The gloom of the prison-house—be its solitary luxuries what 
they may—is always unhealthy. Nor must the Christian exhaust 
his energies in the closet or conference-room; but he must make 
himself felt in the thousand activities of daily life. All sides of 
one's nature must have a free and harmonious development. It 
will not do to crush out our instincts, or repress our social cravings, 
under the delusive idea of becoming thereby more religious. Be- 
ligioD is not to be confined to any act of prayer or any form of 
worship, The whole life of the Christian, in its joyousness or 
seriousness, is a continualact of devotion, whether thatdevotion beof 
prayer or praise. It is religious throughout, both in its free and 
joyous hours, and in its seasons of prayer or public worship. 

True sanctification is the growing realization of a full Christ-like 
life. It is not the mere appropriation of the goods of earth or of 
heaven. ' The first is mere self-indulgence, and the second is a mere 
mystic sentimentalism. Both are forms of selfishness, though the 
second is more subtle and more dangerous in its character. Yet 
the appropriation of the gifts of Providence, under the spirit of 
spontaneous, grateful love to the Giver, is, without doubt, one of 
the constitutive and regulative principles of Christian life. We are 
not to treat slightingly what God in his providence has done for 
us. Life has its joyous side, as well as its disciplinary value. Self- 
restraint has its place only when our impulses are sinful in kind or 
in degree. It is a duty also when special difficulties are to be over¬ 
come and special work to be done. Nor does the whole of Chris¬ 
tian living consist in suffering and in doing the will of God. For i 
the first seems to exclude all heroic endeavors to master the ills of \ 
life, and the second points to law as a standard of duty, and not to I 
love as the source of life. What is here meant is simply this, that ' 
life should not be viewed as either simply a discipline or a duty. 
Besides all these principles there remain the thousand aspirations, 
centreing in a supreme yearning for God, and the free importation 
of all that we are and have to the souls of our fellows, and the free 
assumption of their sorrows and griefs and woes. Such are the 
constitutive principles which determine the growth of the believer. 

The special principle in the development of a good life is the 
power of a sanctified will. One's lot in this world is largely 
determined by causes acting outside and independent of any self- 
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clecision whatever. Thus the time and place of one’s birth, hie 
surroundings, his family connections and his early associates are 
largely fixed by Providence. These give him his language, his early 
sducntiou and the associations of his childhood. And those again 
determine in part bis earthly occupation and his position in society. 
Such are the necessities in and amidst which the Christian must 
live and labor. His spiritual growth will depend on the manner in 
which he accepts and seeks to improve his lot in life; on the stead* 
iness and constancy with which ho holds on to his ideal; on the 
fellowship he keeps up with his God, on the mastery he wins over 
himself; on the way in which he meets and discharges the varied 
duties of life both public and private; on the spirit with which ho 
bears the ills and sorrows of life; and on the fullness and richness 
of his Christian sympathies. The final and decisive test of charac¬ 
ter, and the sure criterion of growth is the surroudor of the will to 
I God. 

The conflicts of life imply temptation, and these make the forma¬ 
tion of habits possible. For habit is the result of repetition under 
difficulties. In this spiritual process, before the habit is fully 
formed, there is a necessary loss of the beauty of spontaneous virtue, 
because there inust be deliberation, hesitation, and doubt. Yet even 
hero there is often a dramatic grandeur in the struggle, and a 
nobility in the achievement. But after the habit has been formed 
and the character fixed, then a spontaneous life is developed, and 
tve have the freshness and beauty of virtue, without the taint and 
. drawback of a conscious effort. Thus, though the Christian char¬ 
acter is of slow growth, yet when it is formed wo have not only 
the beauty of spontaneity, but also the strength of habit. The soul 
is thus rendered measurably secure in its rectitude, and that, too, 
without the loss of any element which makes up the grace and the 
I glory of virtue. Until this goal is reached, all is uncertain; and 
the Christian is in danger of going astray, and, that, too, fatally, 
^ from the paths of morality and virtue. 

The natural sources of our corruption are often found in our 
organism. The will outers into those and they thus become foun¬ 
tains of personal sinfulness. Hence it is that our special sins may 
be rooted in our bodily infirmities as well as in the soul itself. Wo 
are then called on to subject ourselves to a physical, as well as 
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spiritnal, drscipKne, We can master our organic sins not atone by 
prayer, but by physical aids. We are to regulite our diet, or 
engage in severe physical labor, or resort to proper exercise, or to 
avail ourselves of proper medicinal antidotes. For vice is a disease, 
as well as a siu, and must bo treated accordiugly. Spiritual means 
alone will avail only against the sins of the spirit, such as hate, 
pride, vanity, envy, jealousy, ambition. 

In our sanctification, the gerrainaut power is the union of the 
Spirit of God with our own spirits—their interpenetration and 
their reciprocal influence. 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE MEANS OP OKACE. 

Every institution and every rite and every formal act of worship 
may bo regarded as a means to a spiritual end, and so may be 
denominated a moans of grace. The expression often has a still 
wider application. It can bo applied to any event or occasion in 
the providence of God which the soul can utilize for its own good. 
But nothing, whatever, independent of the recipient or agent, in 
other words, aside from the inward condition of the soul, can be 
the channel or the organ of divine life. Such a view would 
materialize Cbristiauity—transform what is myatical in the religion 
of Jesus into a magical power—subordinate the spiritual to the 
formal and so heathenize the religion of Christ. We are here to 
note only those moans of grace which affect most deeply the Christ¬ 
ian life. 

Firnl,. Prayer. Prayer is the fruit of grace as well as the 
means of grace. Wo are, however, to view it in the latter aspect. 
The act of worship is the most immediate and direct expression of 
spiritual life. Prayer consists of adoration, confession, supplica¬ 
tion, intercession, and thanksgiving; or, more briefly, of praise, 
petition, and thanksgiving. Worship belongs to all rational crea¬ 
tures—angels as well as men. But with holy beings it is free at 
once from both the burden and the taint of sin and guilt. We' 
need here to consider prayer simply as petition, and are to note: 

A. The Medium of Prayer. Christ alone is the Mediator, who 
brings God down to tho sinner and the sinner up to God. There 
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is no sllusion in the Scriptures to any other mediation than that of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Our friends are only the satellites of Christ, 
deriving from Him all their light and all their worth and signifi- 
cancy. Their intercession is dependent and accosory in its nature. 
Christ alone enables the sinner to offer his prayers to God. He is 
not only allowed to do so; but is invited and urged to make known 
all his wants to his Heavenly Father. The way is open. He can 
think of Ch)d as oompassionate and forgiving, and he can be free 
and trusting in God’s presence. Christ avails even for souls who 
have no outward or formal acquaintance with Him; but who 
inwardly belong to Him. For hie work has a validity for all who 
are struggling for a higher life, even though they know not the 
source of that very struggle. Christ is as truly with the stray souls 
in heathendom as with his church in Christendom. 

B. The Nature of Prayer. A.11 real prayer is born of God— 
inspired of the Spirit The request which the true and loving 
child makes is but an espression of the family life, and the answer 
of the parent is but the response-which he himself has generated. 
Such a child wants nothing but what his father is ready to grant, 
and the blessings thus conferred grow in worth because of the very 
asking; and the family life, too, is made richer and sweeter by such 
a plan, than by having all the deeper wants of its members antici¬ 
pated and provided for. So it is with the child of God. Prayer 
not only springs from God; but moves toward and centres in God. 
The very soul of every true prayer is, “Thy will be done.” The 
petition must also have a genuine human element. It must be 
born of the heart, as well as of God. We must not only know it 
to be right in our reason, and approve it in our conscience; but we 
must also put our governing affections and will into it. We must 
thus second God's motion. Thus all untruthfulness and all forma 
of selhshness must be banished from our prayers. It is only in 
this way and on such conditions that our prayers can be heard and 
answered. 

C. The Object of Prayer. This can only be God Himself. It 
may be the Father, as the representative of the Godhead. Such, 
in fact, is the usual formal direction of our devotional thoughts and 
feelings. There'are times, however, when we instinctively turn to 
Christ, or to the Spirit, according to the pressure of our special 
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cares and needs. It remains true that prayer will reach its proper 
K)bjeot, in spite of any formal misdirection of its words, provided 
that the prayer be essentially a true and genuine one. No amount 
of superincumbent superstition can prevent the outbreak and the 
escape of genuine aspiration and worship. 

The Scriptures, however, are silent on the invocation of saints. 
The analogy between their life and that of the angels would indi¬ 
cate that tbey are cognizant of our condition. The transfiguration 
of Christ, too, implies as much as this. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it is plainly taught that they are the witnesses of all our 
life-struggles. We are called on to run the race with patience, 
since we ore surrounded by this cloud of witnesses. But still their 
probationary work is ended at death. For thfe reason we cannot 
hold communion with them, and cannot summon them to our 
assistance. The divine plan in this respect is a wise one. The 
comfort of holding spiritual intercourse with them would lead us 
deeper into the selfishness of grief, and draw us still farther away 
from the work of life. We are now called upon to cherish their 
memories, to believe in their present interest in us, te wait for a 
re-union with them, and, till that time comes, to labor to carry 
with us to heaven as many souls ns possible. The discipline of such 
a life is worth more than the joy of inter-communion with the 
saints, which in most cases is sure to be tainted with selfishness. 

D. The Warrant for Prayer. This is given us both in the spirit 
within us and the promise without ns. It is only when these 
accord, that we are sure we are warranted in our petitions to God,, 
We have, first of all, the one grand invitation, reiterated and 
repeated in meriad forms in the Scriptures—the invitation 
addressed to us as sinners to make known our requests to God. 
And we have the longing desire and the inward impulse to present 
ourselves as suppliants before the throne of his grace. Christ is 
the new and the living way of approach to the Father. 

This underlying promise of the gospel, responded to by the reg¬ 
nant desire of the soul, involves and implies a justification of all 
the real petitions which a child of God can ofier to his Heavenly 
Father. But still, our more specific requests must be considered 
in view of the will of God as that will is revealed in the laws of 
nature, or as given in the course of Providence, or os formally 
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announced in his Holy Word. We are never warranted in going: 
beyond or stepping aside from that will; but the subject matter of 
our prayer must harmonize with the plan and purpose of God. Hor 
in prayer we are co-workers with Him. Prayer is an attempt to 
join ourselves on to Him, and to have Him unite Himself to us,, 
and to give us a share in doing his work, however humble that 
share may be. That good men should here, as in other relations of 
life, make mistakes is altogether in harmony with human proba¬ 
tion. 

E. The Answer of Prayer. Prayer is a force; but a force of a, 
peculiar character, and in a special sphere of life and action. It is 
the human will in direct converse and contact with the divine will. 
It is the appeal of a finite person to the infinite peisonality of God. 
It is not a petition addressed to any law whatever, but to the Su-- 
prome Loving Will that underlies and permeates all law in the 
universe. The force is thus spiritual and supernatural. It has to 
do with the natural world only as that world has a bearing on what 
is spiritual and eternal; namely, on the well-being of human souls. 

If its proper working was in the lines of physical force, it would 
then be the subject of scientific tests and measurements. It would- 
then be one of them, and would be correlative with them. But it 
stands separate and distinct from them all. To offer prayer for 
the purpose of testing, its validity is to vacate it of its spiritual 
power, for faith alone makes it such a power. Otherwise it has no 
real, positive force in human life and destiny. Thus, to pray for 
any such purpose is to pray in doubt and uncertainty. The rosult- 
is certain. We have mere words—forms of speech—signs and 
symbols, but nothing, more. In truth, the test kills the prayer.- 
We are quite competent to examine real prayers—to try their 
I efficacy after they have eutevod into the network of forces which 
i make up the life of the universe. It is, however, idle for us to try 
I experimental prayers, for these are mere figments—they are not 
of God nor can they reach God. 

The request and the answer are both essentially spiritual in their 
character. If the petition is, in form, for earthly blessings, these- 
are viewed only in reference to the wants of the soul. They are in, 
themselves never an end, but always a means. Earthly blessings- 
are secured by law and under law, and fall on the evil and th©- 
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good'; TduI tliey are mnde spiritual blessings by prayer alone. With* 
"out prayer they are the ruin of society. Sooner or later that ruin 
must come. It is only when all progress ends and society is stag¬ 
nant that the social fabric can maintain itself without prayer. The 
Chinese society approaches such a condition. But even here it is 
too much to affirm that no prayer has saved it from decay and 
dissolution. The very nature of prayer, and the very warrant for 
prayer, and the examples of prayer, all show that the one supreme 
burden of all our petitions is that the reign of God may come in 
the souls of his creatures—that the will of God may be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven. Such is the intent and spirit of every 
true prayer. As John affirms, “ If we ask anything according to 
his will. Ho hoareth us.” God regards the real desire of his loving 
child, which Ho Himself has inspired, and so must always answer 
it. It is the heart of man, reaching the heart of God, and sharing 
in tlie thought and will of God, and so giving expression to that 
thought and that will. 

There are no interventions in the course of physical laws, except 
when the petition is warranted by a supernatural call, and so is 
justilied by a supernatural promise. The answer to prayer is 
usually in harmony with law. The answer does not effect the im¬ 
mutability of God, because the prayer, as well as the answer, is a 
matter of fore-ordination; or, to state it in other and Jess severe 
terras, the prayer itself is of divine origin, and so the answer must 
be; and so God’s immutability is established, rather than impugned, 
by the doctrine of prayer. The whole course of human life is de¬ 
termined by God; but determined according to on order in which 
prayer is the higher regulative principle. 

There is no more difficulty with prayer as a force in the universe, 
than there is with free will as a power in human life. Both are 
Buporuaturnl forces working, to a greater or loss extent, in con¬ 
junction with the powers of nature. Besides, if we give up prayer, 
we must also, for the like reason, namely, its assumed irreconcila¬ 
bility with law, give np Providence; and so abandon the very pillars 
of all practical religion whatever. 

P. The Forms and Occasions of Prayer. The Scriptural rule 
is that prayer should bo vocal. “ When ye pray say, ‘ Onr Father,’ ” 
«tc. The spirit of prayer demands and seeks utterance. W<3rd€ 
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are its embodiment, as addressed' to the ear; and the posture an3 
the attitude of the body are its embodiment, as addressed to the 
eye. These two make up. so to speak, the body of prayer. Here; 
as elsewhere, the body re-acts on the soul. Other things- being 
equal, a man prays better and more truly when he takes the right 
attitude and uses the right words, than when he silently and negli¬ 
gently offers up his petitions to God. But the reflex influence off 
prayer amounts to nothing, except as a result of a belief in. its* 
direct influence. In fact, it is itself a part of that direct influence. 

But silent prayer may be allowable, not only when we are in- 
society, and can not be alone, but even on public occasiona There 
may be a profit in having every worshiper- offer up silently liis own; 
prayer to God. Sometimes a union in prayer is better secured in 
this way than by having any one represent the whole body of wor¬ 
shipers. In such exceptional cases, each one must of course offer 
his own petition on his own responsibility. The Friends have made- 
the exception take the place of the rule. 

There will be times when the spirit of prayer and of praise will 
take on an ecstatic form and will fail to find full and free utterance 
—occasions of sorrow, of conviction, of depression, of anguish,, 
and so also of ecstatic rapture, which stifle the voice and break 
away the soul from the ordinary forms of speech. In ancient 
times this spirit of prayer created a new language of its own, called, 
the “ gift of tongues.” 

Secret prayer, in order to secure an enduring influence and to- 
answer its proper end, must be habitual. The habit can best be 
formed by having a fixed place and a fixed time for the discharge 
of this duty. It does not much matter when and where the prayer 
is offered, provided that the when and the where be fixed, and of 
frequent occurrence. Where the habit is not thus formed, the re¬ 
ligious life is sure to be weak and superficial. For every man has 
his own sins and follies to pray and mourn over—sins and folhes 
which it would be unwise to unfold to the public. Now ho can go¬ 
to God and present all his secret faults before Him alone. So 
every man has special trials and griefs, the presentation of which 
would be unedifying to a public assembly. But he can be perfectly 
open with God—reverently familiar with Him. 

Second. The Word of God. The Bible, as its name imports^ 
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fitanda out apart from and above all other relif'ions worfis, as a 
meaua of spiritual advancement. 

It ia the only authoritative book in religion that we possess. All 
others rest their claims upon the intrinsic weight and worth of the 
truths they unfold or defend. They support these truths by an 
appeal to testimony, or to experience, or to logic, or to our native 
intuitions, or to an authority not their own. Even works of science 
have only a relative authority among scientific men. Every author 
must submit his views to the bar of human reason, and must abide 
by its verdict. The Bible alone is unique in its claims. It does 
not maintain itself simply by referring to the excellence of its 
teachings; but also by the fact that it is the Word of God. The 
reader is at liberty to appropriate and' to realize, and even to sup¬ 
plement its teachings, from the light of nature and of science; 
but not to reject the truths it communicates. The infiuence of the 
Scriptures, as a fixed standard of truth and of duty, is in the highest 
degree useful. Submission to axithority for its own sake, and above 
all to God’s authority, chastens the pride of the intellect, and takes 
from educated men the idol they so love to worship. 

The Bible is also a record of the supernatural, and shares in the 
Bupernatui'al by virtue of the identity of thought and expression. 
This elenieut runs through the whole book. The laws of nature 
are, for the most part, treated as God’s mode of working. Second¬ 
ary causes are lost sight of, in the presence of an infinite Person¬ 
ality. Thus the supernatural and the miraculous are the keys by 
which the secrets of nature and of life—of the past, present, and 
future—are unlocked and revealed. 

The Bible is also the Book of man. It is the revelation of man 
to himself—both of bis actual condition and of his transcendent 
possibilities. It is thus accepted by men outside of the Christian 
church 08 well as within its folda The common consciousness of 
the centuries bear witness to its marvelous and permanent power. 
Besides, it reveals men us well as man. It is the record of num¬ 
berless human experiences covering more than twenty centuries. 
It touches human character and human life in its inmost depths 
without disguise and without apology. It holds up everywhere an 
ideal of manhood partially realized in the old saints but made 
actual alone in the character of the Son of God. It is the record 
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•of vil tiie aud of religion in aoiierete living,' foriDH, and so mustevpi' 
femaiu the chief book of devotion aa well aa of moral instruction 
for all mankind. 

But all truth, wherever found, whether it comes from the Scrip-- 
tnres or not, must be considered as a part of the Word of God, 
and as having a like moral value with the words of inspiration, 
though inferior in character. Scientific truth, like all other forms 
of truth, must bo religious. For they all must have a religious 
bearing and aspect. That aspect is sure to reveal itself to all 
souls who have any sense of the divine whatever. 

'Diird. The Sabbath. The patriarchal Sabbath, of the observ¬ 
ance of which wo have, however, only the very faintest iraces, wa.'t 
designed to commemorate God’s rest from creation. Tlio Mosaic 
Sabbath was the ancient Sabbath, modified by the Mosaic economy. 
It was designed to commemorate, in addition to God’s rest from 
creation, the national rest from thebondago ofEgypt. SeoDeu. 5:15. 
The Christian Sabbath was designed to commemorate Christ’s rest 
from his redemptive work. 

The Jewish Sabbath thus commemorated the great fact of crea¬ 
tion and of national deliverance; while the Cliristian Sabballi 
comineinoratee the fact of a new creation and a new redempMoii— 
the resurrection of our Lord. The Sabbath is thus a groat historic 
day. It is, in fact, the greatest of days, marking the great acts of 
God in human history, and pointing to the great act yet to come, 
when human hlstoiw shall have reached its conclusion. The Sab¬ 
bath was thus, in all economies, a religious season - a day belong¬ 
ing to God, in which his great deeds were to be celebrated. The 
joy, however, is to be essentially religious in its character, and not 
to partake of the noisy doinomstartions that belong to the worldly 
festivals. 

This is the divine objective aspect of the Sabbath. It has, how¬ 
ever, a human subjective side. It is this which wo are here to 
consider. It has been said that all time is holy—and said with 
perfect truth. But it is tor this very reason, among others, that 
the Sabbath was instituted. It closes the religious week with a 
religious rest, and so sanctifies the week. God, in that creation of 
which man is the centre, is said to have worked six days, and then, 
to have rested. We also are to work with God, so that we may 
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rest also with Him. If a raati has kept the six by doing his 
work in love and faith, he is best prepared to observe the Sabbath, 
and to keep that by a spiritual rest. If he has not labored well 
during the week, then lie must begin anew, and so redeem the 
time on the day of redemption. Thus the Sabbath is not only the 
crown and the coni of the past sis days, but also the starting-point 
for a week. It is to make itself felt until the little circle closes 
again, and a new Sabbath takes its place. Thus the ideal view 
that all time is holy is best realized when a man keeps the Lord's 
day. We can not believe that God, in despair of doing more, saves 
only one day for Himself, and lets the others go as time inevitably 
lo.st; but we must hold the view that God seta apart one day in 
seven in order to make holy the entire life of man. 

The old Sabbath brought out most fully the passive side of life, 
for it was tlie commemoration of somethiug done and accomplish¬ 
ed; while the new Sabbath makes prominent the active side of life, 
since it commemorates not only something done, but something yet 
to be realized This view harmonizes with the manner in which the | 

two Sahballis were observed by the devout Jew, on the one hand,and > 

by the Christian, on the other. The Jew simply abstained from labor; ^ < 

while the Christian engaged in spiritual work. We may here add 
that every man must determine for himself how he will keep the 
Sabbath. Ho can not, however, keep it out of harmony with the free 
spiritual economy to which it belongs. One principle which should 
govern him is that ho was not made for the Sabbath: but the Sabbath 
for him. He must keep it from love to Christ, and the manner of bis 
keeping it will depend largely on his surroundings. It is a pruden- 1 
tial question how far be will accommodate himself to the prejudices 1 
of his brethren, or how far he will hold to his own independent ! 
judgment. 

The change of day is warranted by the change of dispensations. 

Thero is a congruity in preaching the doctrine of redemption on the 
day of the resurrection of our Lord. The Lord’s Day emphatically 
belongs to the Christian Economy. The substitution of the Chris¬ 
tian’s Sunday for the Jewish Sabbath is not, however, adequately 
stated by the phrase, a change of day. It is rather a change of the 
intent and spirit of the institution. It is the enlargement aud ele¬ 
vation of its underlying idea. It is the symbolic meaning of the 
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day and its position in the week as the first rather than the seventh 
day which is brought out by this substitution. God’s day in the 
old economy gives place to tlie day in the new. The one is Jeho* 
vah’s day, the other is Christ’s. The one proclaims creation and 
the other redemption. The one points to the past, and is a day of 
ritual solemnities, the other points also to the future and is the day 
of hope and of festive joy and gladness. 

This substitution was made in the same way and manner in 
which the entire Christian economy was made to take the place of 
the economy of Moses. Now Judaism was abrogated by being ful¬ 
filled. It was not brought about suddenly by any formal enact¬ 
ment, but by the coming of our Lord, and the establishment 
through Him of the new theocracy—the spiritual and universal 
kingdom of God. This abrogation was thus introduced and, in 
fact, began in the founding and development of the Christian 
church, and was practically accomplished when the Holy City, the 
historical centre of the ancient faith was taken and destroyed. 

Thus the sacrifices, the rite of circumcision and tho Jewish Sab¬ 
bath also fall with Judaism by being received up in their spirit and 
substance into Christianity itself. There are plain allusions to this 
abrogation in tho writings of Paul. See Rom. 14: 6-6; Gal. 4; 10; 
Col. 2:16. 

As we have said, this abrogation was effected by a fulfillment. 
This fulfillment was, however, not formal and mechanical, but spir¬ 
itual in its character. The rites of the earlier dispensation were 
not to find their antitypes in the mere rites of the final economy. 
That would make Christianity simply a reproduction of Judaism 
enlarged and reformed. But Christianity is a realization of what 
is universal and spiritual in the ancient faith—it is not Judaism 
reformed, but Judaism re-created after a new and higher religious 
type. Thus the sacrifices did not point forward to any animal sac¬ 
rifice, but to the reality in Christ Himself. Thus circumcision 
looked forward not to baptism but to the idea of purification which 
underlies that rite. Circumcision and baptism are, as Arnold of 
Rugby affirmed, co-ordinate types of a common reality. The 
Christian symbol brings this out more clearly and distinctly than the 
Jewish sign. One can not then take the place of the other since 
they are co-ordinate representations of the same verity. Nor is 
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the pascal supper a tjpe of the Lord’s supper, but both are iu a like 
manner the co-ordinate memorials of a great verity. Here, too, 
the Christian type is more specific than the Jewish, belonging as it 
■does to a higher economy. So, according to the same law, the 
'Sabbath of the Jews is not a type of the Sunday of the Christians. 
They are also co-ordinate types of the rest which remaineth for the 
people of God. 

"Whether a type in the Mosaic economy shall find its antitype in 
the Christian dispensation depends on whether that antitype ap¬ 
pears at the opening of that dispensation. Such was the case with 
the sacrifices. Such was not the case with the Sabbath day. So 
we should expect a co-ordinate type^and a type determined by 
the character of the economy to which it belonged. The antitype 
is to bo found in the consummation of the new dispensation—in 
the rest of heaven. 

We notice marks of this change of day in Acts 20: 7; Heb. 10:25; 
I Cor. 16:1-2; and more especially in Bev. 1:13. 

The authority of the Sabbath thus depends on the prominence 
which the Jewish Sabbath had in the Mosaic economy, being found 
in the Decalogue; on its higher relation in the New Dispensation; 
on the example of Christ and his apostles; and on the interests of 
society. 

We simply remark in passing, that the value of keeping the Sab¬ 
bath is now admitted by all thoughtful men. The Communist 
leaders in France insisted on its observance, so far os a cessation 
from labor is concerned. The neglect of the Sabbath is always 
attended with social and spiritual degeneration. 

Fourth. Church Privileges. The church is an organic, spiritual 
community, held together and pervaded by the presence of Christ; 
and every member of the church is a “priest and king unto God.” 
Here are the two radical ideas of the Christian church. They are 
the constitutive principles which must shape its constitution and 
control its government. Thus there is a community of life, on the 
one band, and a distinct individual personal life, on the other. 
Thus every member has his duties and his position determined, in 
part, by his spiritual capacities, and in part by his relation to the 
body of believers. Thus individual souls are the units in the king¬ 
dom of God, and thus the church has the right to determine its 
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owa "overmuent, so far as such determination does not interferi? 
with these constitutive principles. Every Christian society is 
miniature copy of the kingdom of God, possessing all the i-ightsi 
and enjoying all the privileges of that kingdom'. All churches are 
independent, but are afSlated oue with another. Christ alone is 
the Supreme King and Law-giver. 

A. Baptism. It is a symbol, and grows naturally out of the 
very nature of Christianity itself. With the Lord’s Supper, it pre¬ 
sents, in sacramental forms and acts, the fixed creed of Christen¬ 
dom. It is Christ's interpretation of his own religion. All the 
doctrines of Christianity are therein expressed. Wo can not change 
any one of the form^ or acts without impairing the clearness and 
fullness of that expression. Baptism as a symbol must necessarily 
be specific. It is not the general application of water, which would 
make the symbolic import fluctuating; but a definite application of 
water, which gives to it a definite and fixed moaning. When, 
therefore, we speak of the mode of baptism, we can only mean tbo 
way in which one is immersed; that is, with the head facing tho 
Water, or while kneeling, or in some other way. 

Baptism is the seal of a grace already received—the sign of a now 
birth—the outward pledge of a now life. It is thus-more than it 
sign of dedication—more than a pledge of blessings yet to come— 
more than a token of what has been done for us, since it is the sym¬ 
bol of something accomplished in us. It is tho objective symbolic 
expression of a great inward reality; namely, of a new creation in 
Christ—of a dying to sin and of a rising to a new life in Him. 
Thus it is a part of a spiritual economy, and not a more addition— 
an arbitrary lite, added to tho religion of Jesus. 

A special importance is given to baptism in tho Scriptures. The 
reason of this is indicated in what wo have already said. But let 
ns notice, in addition, the completeuess of the symbolic act. Like 
the new birth which it reirresents, it can occur but once. It gath¬ 
ers up and represents the whole significance of the Christian life, 
and sets it forth in all its fullness and entirety. It is not the em¬ 
blem of any moral quality, nor the index of any moral purpose— 
least of all on the part of another party. Nor is it tho sign of any 
one aspect of divine life, nor the memorial of any one great, but 
partial, fact iu Christianity; but it is the objective presentation in 
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■visible symbolic fonti. of the esseutial nature of the now life, as 
origiiiatiug in union with Christ, and as individual and personal in 
its character—as bringing out in the believer, both the conscious¬ 
ness of sin and the cousciousness of redemption. Thus it is not an 
ordinary isolated act of obedience; but an obedient life-act. It 
sweeps on in its significancy and worth, through man's entire pro¬ 
bationary life. Ho who refuses to be baptized refuses to take the 
oath of allegiance to bis Master. 

Let us also note its publicity. It is a public profession of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is an open avowal of one’s belief in 
the adorable Trinity, It is a coronation of the believer before the 
world; for as a "Icing unto God,” he, too, must be crowned. It is 
the public anointing of a disciple; for as “a priest unto God” he 
must be inaugurated into the office. It is the cormony of naturali¬ 
sation, by which he is made a citizen in the commonwealth of 
Israel. It is his credentials as the representative of Christ. Thus 
the candidate stands committed before God and man, to lead a 
religious life. If, then, the Christian submits to this rite with a 
clear understanding of the depth of its meaning, and the breadth 
of its import, he can not fail of the divine blessing. 

B. The Lord’s liuppor. This has a like significance and worth 
with baptism. Tho latter points to the new birth as accomplished 
by union with Christ, tho dying and risen Eedeemer. The former 
points to the life which issues from this birth as sustained by a fel¬ 
lowship with the same Eedeemer. Thus both have an objective 
basis; namely, the person and the work of onr Lord, and both a 
subjective condition; namely, a pesonal faith in and attachment to 
Christ Himself, and so both grow out of tho very nature of Chris¬ 
tianity, They are the forms which embody its spirit. One can not 
be changed without logically changiug the other; for spirit and 
form ever go together, in tho sphere of redemption as in the realm 
of natui'C. 

Communion is not a memorial act alone or chiefly; for that would 
make Christianity a thing simply of the past; and would destroy 
the symbolic character of the rite. Besides, it would be out of 
harmony with baptism, which is also commemorative in its char¬ 
acter. Again, Christ is not absent from the soul. We are to recall 
Him, not only as having once sufifored in our behalf, but as actually 
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present, and dwelling in oar souls by faiths. Christ i» not in tBw 
bread and the wine, but Christ is in the traneaction—in the soule 
of the cornmnnicants, in the very act of their participation. As iti 
other religious gatherings he is present in the act of oral worship, 
so in this sacramental meeting he is present in the symbolic wor¬ 
ship. Thus the believer in partaking of the elements partakes of 
Christ. GKll in his commentary on I Cor. 10: l'6j has the follcwving: 

“ The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? It is; for not only believers by this act have com- 
mnnion with his mystical body, the church, but with his natural 
body which was broken for them. Thus in a spiritual sense and 
1^ faith they eat his flesh as well as drink his blood." The par¬ 
taking of the bread and wine- expresses our inward partaking of 
Christ, and so strengthens this very participation. It is true that 
we are called on to commemorate the death of our Lord;: but it is 
true also- that we are called on to discern the Lord’s body. For 
the Christ of Clxlvary is also the Christ of the soul. Calvin’s vieve 
was much nearer the truth than that of Zwingle. The idea that 
we meet at the Supper to find onr Lord absent from us in the very 
symbolic act of communion is an offense tO' the moral consciona- 
ness of Christendom. Of course hereafter we are to know Himi 
face to face, for in> heaven signs and symbols have no place. 

The Lord’s Supper is of the nature of a prayer directed to 
Christ Himself. It is not an isolated act of worship, because it iS' 
not dictated by the wants of the mere hour, and does not take on 
an expression suited to the changing circumstances of the soul. 
It is one of those great life-acts of devotion, where the abiding 
aspirations and permanent needs of the believer are fully oxpressed,- 
The breaking of the bread and the pouring of the wine have a fixed 
meaning, and the eating of the one and the drinking of the other 
symbolize the actual entering into fellowship- with the crucified, but 
present Bedeemer. 

Thus fellowship with Christ involves a communion with- his- 
church. It does not imply, however, a communion with every 
member of the body; but only a fellowship with- the community as- 
a whole. 

We see here that the washing of the disciples’ feet can not be nii> 
ordinance of the Gospel. For it has no objective basis. It is only 
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embletiratfc in its character; that is, it points to some trait or some 
virtue, as bumilitj, and not to any objective fact. It was thus em¬ 
ployed by Christ only as a method of teaching. The spirit of hie 
example is always authoritative. 

Fifth. Social Worship and Church Discipline. The value of 
these as means of grace is obvious; but come so fully under Fad</ral 
Theology, that we purposely omit them. 

SECTION POUETH. 

THE OOMPLETION OF THE DIVINE LIFE. 

The formal dogmatic statement that the elect will persevere is 
simply a self-evident proposition, and needs no discussion and no 
development. If the doctrine of election bo admitted, then the 
doctrine of the perseverance of the saints is at once conceded. Such 
a view, however, namely, that the elect soul will persevere, is of no 
practical value whatever. No one can know of his own eleccion. 
But though God will carry out his purpose, the question remains: 
Has God purposed that the soul once renewed should persevere 
through life and bo saved? It is this question that we are to discuss. 
Divine life, once awakened in the soul, never absolutely dies out. 
A complete and radical change must lead to a process of sanctifica¬ 
tion, and that process must culminate in the salvation of the soul. 
Such seems to be the teaching of Scripture. See Phil. 1:6, where 
the primary reference is to Christian fellowship, and so the indirect 
reference to final salvation. We have in I Pet. 1; 6 a still stronger 
proof-text. Here the efificient and ultimate cause of our contin¬ 
uance in the divine life is the grace of God; while the proximate 
cause is the faith of the believer. The end proposed is the redemp¬ 
tion of the soul, os already accomplished, though yet waiting to be 
fully manifested and realized. The spiritual blessings of this life 
are called an earnest of our inheritance; that is, the first install¬ 
ment of what has been decreed to us, and are spoken of as God’s 
seal to show that we belong to him as his property. See Ebm. 
11:29: II Cor. 1:21-23; Eph. 1:14. These passages seem to 
strongly favor the idea that the regenerate soul can never really 
apostatize from its Savior. The Apostle John explains the instan¬ 
ces of apparent apostasy thus; "If they had been of us they woulS 
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Smve oontinueJ with us, bat they went oat tlint they nil^htbe mtulo 
tuiinifest that they wei'e not of ns;” I Jolin 2: 19. Such was the 
case of Judas, who "went to his own place.” Such, however, was 
not the case of David, or of Deter, who partially and for a time 
fell away, but only to return with a deeper sense of their guilt, and 
a richer e.'vperience of God's marvellous grace. In harmony with 
the general view here presented, those who are finally condemned 
are those whom the Judge never knew. See Matt. 25:12. 

The Christian consciousuess refers the entire Christian life back 
to the eternal love of God, and to the working out of that love in 
the soul of the believer. We feel that God will save us, not be¬ 
cause we were elected from eternity, but because wo have or have 
had the testimony of his presence and his grace in our hearts. 
Our sense of security, while we look at God’s grace reflected in our 
hearts and grounded in the person and work of his Son, is full and 
complete. The soul, standing in the conscious love of God, hedged 
about by his rich aud free promises, .united to his dear Sou, and 
lillcd by his own Spirit, can never finally and forever perish. Such 
was the conviction of tho apostle, as given in the last part of tho 
eighth of Romans. This is the divine side of the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints. It involves the purpose of God, tho 
agency of God through tho Son and tho Spirit, the promises of 
God, and the grace of God directly working in the souls of men. 

There is, however, a human side. Ccntinuanco in the divine life 
is the result of human striving, ns well as of divine inworking. 
Human souls are uot selfless automatons or mere machines, 
endowed iij some way with moral and rational capacities: but are 
free responsible agents, weak in purpose and liable to err and 
exposed to temptation, and so always in danger of falling away 
from God. They are treated in the Scriptures as exposed to this 
danger and as dependent on their own humble striving and strug¬ 
gles for success in the divine life. They are urged to run the race 
with patience, and to act the part of a soldier, and are even wai-ned 
against the danger of apostasy itself. Thus these exhortations, so 
numerous and so pressing, are not addressed to men as tho elect of 
God; but as creatures and sinners, possessing indeed the grace of 
God, but yet exposed in themselves to utter ruin. Even Paul him¬ 
self Intimates that he might become a oastaAvay. 
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On tliQ divine side comfort and encouragemetitttre administered; 
while on the human side incentives and warnings are brought to 
bear on the careless and the indifferent. Does not this two-fold 
representation touch all Christian experience ? Do we uot feel, in 
our deepest cousciousness, the truthfulness of these divergent 
Scriptural representations? Au absolute solution can only be found 
in the reconciliation of the divine and human agencies. These 
appeals, these warnings, and the very supposition of the possibility 
of fulling away and being lost—all these are a part of the very 
means God uses to secure the completion of the new life. How 
else can God keep free souls from perishing? He will not efface 
his own image, nor annul the laws of influence,' but He will ever 
act in harmony with the natures He has made, and the surround¬ 
ings tie has ordained. Thus He allows the Chrlstiau to test his 
own strength, in order to teach him his deoeudence. Thus he 
warns him of dangers from within and without, in order that he 
may form his own habits of virtue and purity. Thus, too, on the 
same principle, and for a like purpose, He points out to him the 
dread possibility of a complete apostasy—a possibility real from a 
the luimau point of view—iu order to save him from the perdition 
tlnit awaits the uugodly. Thus, while we may feel uncertain in 
ourselves and insecure in onr own strength, wo may feel secured in 
the possession of God's free and sovereign love. The sense of 
dangers about our path will only increase our sense of security, and 
of serene and bles.sed repose in God. Thus the divine aud human 
sides of this doctrine interpenetrate and complement each other. 

Perseverance is the test of character. The real character of a 
man does not consist iu the overbalance of the good acts either in 
quantity or in quality; but iu the final moral condition of the soul. 
This finality is the resultant of all the spiritual forces which have 
been operating throughout the entire life. What we are at the 
hour of death determines what we are to bo in eternity. This, 
however, may uot be manifest to ourselves—much less to others. 
But, in fact, the end of life shows what we have been all along 
since our conversiou—that notwithstanding our many wanderings 
we are unchanged in the root of our nature. Every man has a 
property iu all his acts, and bis real final condition depends on what 
ho is spiritually worth as he closes the business of life. 


PART FIFTH. 


ESCHATOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CLOSE OF PROBATION. 

SECTION FIRST. 

OHRISTUNITY A SOCIAL POWER. 

The remark of Sir James Mackiotosh that constitations are not 
made bat grow, and the enlargement of the tboaght by Herbert 
Spencer in the apothegm that society is a growth aad not n manu¬ 
facture, are now accepted everywhere by educated people. The 
idea of a social organism with common beliefs, common convictions 
and common interests, as these are rooted in a common life, enters 
largely into modern thought. Men and women are not gathered 
into loose assemblages, nor are they held together by voluntary 
compacts, but they grow into communities according to the princi¬ 
ple and law of an organic life. Thus we have the family, the tribe, 
the municipality, the nation, the race and humanity itself. In each 
and all of these groupings there is a unity of nature, and an iden¬ 
tity of life. These organisms of society are of God. They are 
the great personages of history—the dramatis personae on the 
great stage of human life. Their several parts in the drama are 
predetermined by God, and their respective fortunes are but the 
judgments of his providence. Christianity recognizes this series 
of organisms as grounded in human nature, and as revealed in 
human history; and accordingly presents itself as the kingdom of 
God—a new and higher organism whose life is to pervade the life 
of all the others, and ultimately to become their crown and their 
glory. Thus the religion of Christ is to work on the community as 
well as on the individual, because it regards man not simply in his 
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solitariuess, bat in bis vital organic relations—not merely as a 
sovereign forming his own character and shaping his own destiny, 
but as the creature of society, sharing in the weal and woe of a 
common life. 

It requires centuries for Christianity to become a social power in 
the life of a nation. 3od works no miracles to supersede haman 
agency. In the ecomomy of bis providence and of his grace, He 
finds room for the prayers and for the labors of his people. They 
are, in both these spheres, co-workers with Him. The progress of 
the Gospel will be slow for the very reason that while Christianity 
is a divine force, it is a divine force subjecting itself to the limita¬ 
tions and to the conditions of human life. It must not only find a 
lodgment in the hearts of men and find it, too, in spite of their 
prejudices and superstitions, but it must begin its conquests with 
single souls and work for a long time only through single converts 
and feeble churches. This progress must go on until the gift of 
grace have told on the endowments of nature—until that nature 
itself has been generated anew and afresh. Grace is not transmit¬ 
ted. Moral and spiritual ideas do not flow in the blood, nor are 
they crystalized in the constitution. Every child must begin at the 
beginning, as his father began before him. But while all this is 
true, it is equally true that spiritual culture in time afiects spirit¬ 
ual aptitudes and tendencies, and that the child born in the 
Christian homo inherits higher susceptibilities than the one whose 
ancestry has been altogether unchristian. For man is a nature as 
well as a person, and his personal habits of thought and of feeling 
react on his natural make and mould. These leave their impress 
on his descendants in an increased susceptibility for a Christian life. 
Our experiences are thus in the course of generations regestered, 
as it were, in our very constitutions. The natural character is 
more hopeful and the conversions in childhood and youth are con¬ 
sequently more frequent. Thus the moral aptitudes for the Chris¬ 
tian religion are all the stronger by virtue of this very inheritance. 
Whether these shall eventuate in a personal Christian character 
will depend on whether the spirit of God shall work in and within 
the free choice of the soul itself. To state the whole view in a few 
words, we may say that the law of inheritance, as applied under 
long continued Christian influences, gives better material for Chris- 
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tianitv to work upon and to utilize. Wben tins pcfiut Iius been> 
reached in tbe history of any people, then the religion of Christ- 
has rooted it.self in the natural life, and is sure to gniu an ultimate 
supremacy. Gradually but inevitably the stamp and character of 
the community becomes radically modified. Tbe moral growth 
of a people along the line here indicated illustrates and vindicates- 
the theory of development. For society ns an organism is made 
up of natures and not of persons; and as thus constituted has been- 
well termed a solidarity. For nature in every form and of every 
kind, whether physical or mental, material or spiritual, is under 
the law of necessity. 

But Christianity appears as a spiritual kingdom in which the 
units of life and power are not natures nor families, but single indi-- 
■vidual souls—free sovereign persons. The proximate centres of its- 
influence are found in the organized societies which make up one 
grand broiherhood of churches—of whom Cbrist is the solo Hoad 
and only Legislator. While these churches often gather what thsy 
do not Christianize and Christianize what they do not gather, they 
are yet the fountains of spiritual power in the life of every people. 
The great organs of this power are obvious enough. We have the 
ministers of Christ trained and set apart to bis work; tbe Sabbath, 
tbe fixed day of rest and of worship—the witness of the resurrec¬ 
tion of our Lord and the pledge of our own; the temple of prayei? 
and praise where the assurance of forgiveness is prcclaiinod and 
where souls are helped towards heaven; the Bible, not the work of 
any individual gouius, but the Book both of God and of man; tho 
manifold missionary organizations and the various bouevolent soci¬ 
eties which the church has created: its many institutions of learn¬ 
ing and its numerous establishments for charitable purposes: tho 
agencies of tbe press with its varied Christian literature: and what 
must never be overlooked, its heroes of faith and love, known or 
unknown, inscribed on tbe roll of fame or written alone in God’s 
book of life—pre-eminently the supporters of the moral order of 
tbe world and tho saviors and benefactors of human society. 

Christianity works largely outside of tbe church and of the agen¬ 
cies it creates. In fact, it unites itself with every cause and every 
movement whose object is to remove human ignorance or allay 
human sulToring or to advance^ in any respect, human well-being. 
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iSucli 'liiijrianitaviHii ftiloi-ts havo their permauent and ultimate 
sonrco iu the spirit of Christianity nione. For what is truly human 
■js also truly ChriKtinn. And the best impulses and judgments 
and activities of men llnd their strongest incentives and their surest 
siipijort ill the facts and the doctrines of the Christian revelation. 
For in all such cases, that is in all genuine humanitarian move- 
ineuts, the Christ of reveiiition is in some degree con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously accepted and followed. Men can not 
help breathing the atmosphere which the religion of Jesus has gen¬ 
erated, nor can they help moving along the gi'eat currents of 
thought and feeling which it has opened and has directed. Chris¬ 
tianity recognizes, too, the results of philosophic thought and the 
conclusions of science, and gladly utilizes all their applications in the 
interests of the human family. For all human discoveries and 
inventions in the realm of nature and of life take their place in that 
grand system of truth and method of Providence of which Chris¬ 
tianity is the centre and the goal. 

This network of agencies exerts everywhere a regenerating infln- 
cnce. They foster and develop the sentiment of humanity. The 
diverse classes of society are brought nearer to each other. Each 
learns to appreciate what is good in the other. The interests of 
one are seen and felt to be in the long run identical with those of 
the other. A reverence for mankind—for his intrinsic wortli and 
for his great possibilities is felt everywhere throughout the entire 
community; The equality of all men before the Supreme Judge 
and in tho presonco of the finalities of human life, are reiterated on 
every Lord’s day from every pulpit in Chriateudom. Thus there 
comes to be awakened iu the community a mutual sympathy and a 
mutual deference. Men of superior character become geutle and 
kind in their intercourse, and that too without condescension ; 
and men of an inferior mould and fortune return this kindness 
without envy or hypocrisy. All this social advance in the ameni¬ 
ties of manners must depend on the Christian religion. For cul¬ 
ture without Christianity is not only aristocratic in its characterT 
but tends strongly towards anarchy. Its nature is to isolate aud 
to separate the few from the many, and thus to break tho unity of 
a common life. It is only tbe harraeny of the Christ-spirit that can. 
master the disharmonies of modern civilization, and give b apiritaol 
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oneness to modern society. Again, these influences strengthen, if 
they do not generate, the principle of authority. The religion of 
Christ is the reassertion of the moral law—its realization in th& 
life of its Pounder—the proclamation, with renewed emphasis, of 
human rights and human duties in their reciprocal relations. It 
subordinates the individual to society, and society itself to God. 
It thus sanctions civil authority and thus supports the agencies and 
institutions of that authority, whatever they may be and wherever 
they may be established. It does more than this. It puts into the 
moral law the right to regulate human belief as well os human' 
action—to control human thought and feeling as well as the mere 
outward life: It lifts that moral law above the state and the 
changing opinions of society, and makes it absolutely supreme. It 
is thus both conservative and revolutionary in its character. It 
conserves whot is good, and destroys what is evil But it revolu¬ 
tionizes by the silent influence of its own constitutive principles and 
forces. It is only in great and exceptional emergencies that it can 
favor a violent procedure. Christianity awakens, too, the public 
conscience, and so gives its own sanction to the laws of the land. 
By its secret subtle influence it helps in many ways to arrest the 
criminal and bring him to justice. For it excites a public indigna¬ 
tion against all wrong-doing, makes the magistrate solicitous to 
perform his whole duty, and the citizen willing to aid him in main¬ 
taining public order. A public spirit is thus generated and men of 
all classes are led to take an unselfish interest in the common- 
wealthi They ^ve their time and their labor and their thought 
and their means to further the well-being of society. Thus reforms- 
of every kind spring naturally from such an enlarged conception of 
the duties which belong to- the citizens of a state. There is in all 
this a sense of a community of life which is exalted and sustained 
by the Christian religon. 

Christianity recognizes both patriotism and the brotherhood of 
nations. In the classic world the first of these motive springs of 
action was simply paganized, and the second altogether left out of 
account. For the love of man was made subordinate to the love 
of country, and the kindredship of peoples was foreign to the entire 
thought and feeling of the ancient world except among the later 
Stoics. Now the religion of Christ recognizes the mission of every 
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historic nation of the-earth. These nations had their efection and 
their vocation from God. And thus there is a place for Christina 
patriotism as a .spring of action and a standard of public duty. 
Thus, too, there is a larger place for the ideal of humanity—for the- 
love of man us man wherever found. It is evident, then, from the 
liature of the case that no people can ever become truly Christian¬ 
ized without having done its part in the great work of Christian¬ 
izing the whole family of man. 

The agencies of this evangelization are many and noteworthy. 
Tiiere is the compact of mutual amity and friendship in treaties-. 
There are the resident ministers and the special embassies to securo 
and maintain peace between the states, and to help them to a better 
mutual understanding of each other’s wants and capabilities. There 
is the intercourse of travel with its constant interchange of thought 
and sentiment. There are the mighty streams of commerce and of 
trade, along which is borne with more or le.s3 purity, Christian ideoa 
as well as the products and goods of Christian countries. There 
is also a growing transfer of a higher literature from Christian to 
heathen climes. There are, too, the discoveries in science, and the 
inventions in the arts,—the material outgrowtbsof Christian eiviliaa- 
tion. We are not to overlook the governmental occupation of tbo 
great heathen centres, partial or complete, with a state education 
with its numerous teachers; nor are wo to leave out of account the 
military establishments with their many chajdains. The present 
decade is marked by the education in Christian countries of distin¬ 
guished Japanese and Chinese youths. Christianity thus comes- 
with an authority—the authority of a higher culture which com¬ 
pensates for the absence of special miracles, since it is itself tha 
miracle of modern history. But in addition to all this and tran¬ 
scending all this, in the quality of its power, is the influence of 
Christian missions. These consist in thousands of men and womeu 
engaged in preaching and teaching, in founding churches, in trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures, in establishing schools, in creating a written 
language and literature, and in introducing those methods and 
usages and arts which constitute the material glory of Christendom. 

But is Christianity, unlike other religions, suited to all nations ? 
Is it, in short, destined to become the religion of humanity? It» 
history and its present status favors this view. It is to-day the 
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religion of tUe foremost nations of tlie worltl-, and for tlie last 
eentnry its progress has been stenilily onward. It has lost no¬ 
where. but gained everywhere. It the great Oriental races still 
resist its sway, we must remember; first, that missions among them 
are, in the main, of a recent date; and second, for their vnry type 
of character, when they do move they will move en masse. For 
the sense of individualism is weak in the Eastern mind, white tho 
sense of a community of life is overwhelmingly strong. There are 
unmistakable signs in all the principle missionary stations that this 
great movement will soon begin. But the very nature of Christ¬ 
ianity shows that it is destined to become the universal religion. 
For the person and the work of Christ is tlie .sura and substance of 
its objective character. Now Christ was Iho essential and the full 
man. The divine touched him not in any single temperament, not 
in any dominant trait, making him the Chief of a class, or the 
Head of the Eastern world, or tho Leader of the Western nations; 
but united itself to him in his essential manhood—in those elements 
which are common to all men, making him the Second Adiiin of a 
new humanity. God entered into followsbip with tho very kernel 
and essence of humanity itself, and exalted and glorified that natiiri) 
in which every human soul has a part and a shave. Tims CLrist 
is, by the very constitution of his being, tlie natural Leader of human 
kind—the great Helper and Healer of tlie whole human race. 

It is true we are still far from reaching the goal hero indicated. 
But while the consummation is far off, there are signs of its 
approach. These are found in more comprehensivo views of tho 
Christian religion; in a growing unity between the difforeut 
branches of the church of Christ; in the more intelligent and more 
pervasive Christian life. "When tho ideal of a Christian character 
as delineated in the Scriptures and as realized in Christ Himself— 
when such an ideal shall be one with our practical Christianity, then, 
indeed, we shall witness tlie wonders of its social power—the 
miracles of its grace. The hinderances from without are tempor¬ 
ary. It can never be defeated except from a decay of its very life 
forces. The work already done, and the work still going on in the 
world, and the promises of God for the future—all assure us that 
the divine Spirit will dwell with his church in an increasing measure 
until the end of probation. ^ 
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’riiE miLlenstum. 

CliriHt.ianity, as the final revelation of God, iniist accomplish ifs 
preat earthly purpose—the salvation of humau society. This it 
will do, not by any miraculous interventions, but by its own ener¬ 
gies, as these shall bo e.'ierted and brought out in their unity, their 
purity, and the comprehensiveness of their character. The partial 
and temporary failures of Christianity are to be attributed to a vio¬ 
lation of these conditions of its power and triumph in the world. A 
new ora is evidently approaching when dissensions shall cense, and 
when with them the vast waste and perversion of moral force shall 
come to an end; when the religion of Christ shall emerge from the 
manifold corruptions of ils confessions, and from the gross incon¬ 
sistencies of its professors; when around this central orb shall bo 
gathered all the lesser lights of God—the truths of hislory, of phi¬ 
losophy, of science, and of art; when, in short, divine truth shall 
reach, through love, both a unity and a fullness of divine power. 

If Christianity has already gained marvelous triumphs when bro¬ 
ken and perverted, what will it not do when it stands forth as the 
one central spiritual .Ereseuce which uniles in itself all forms of 
society, both liunian aud divine. 

Jiut the question is still to be answered: What is to be the 
moral condition of tbo race in the final epoch of its history? The 
representations of the Suripturos on this point are divei'se and man¬ 
ifold. The domiTiant conception, however, of Christ and his 
apostles is that the plan of God sijnst be carried out. Thus wo 
have the oft-recurring phrase, “This was done in order that it 
might be fulfilled,” where the design of the creature is lost sight of 
in the intention of tbo Creator; and hence, too, the repeated desig¬ 
nation of the closing period of probation as “the last days”—as the 
period when the liingdoras of this world shall become the Icing- 
doras of our Lord and his Christ. This realization is to be heralded 
or characterized by the following great events in human history: 

Firnl. The Gospel is to be preached throughout the world. It 
is to bo brought to the knowledge of every human soul. For the 
promise must mean as much as this when interpreted in the light 
of the great commission. 
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Second. Tlie fullness of the Gentiles must he gathered in, that 
is, all the Gentile nations must be converted to God. For as na« 
tions they all belong to the elect of God. Heathendom, as em¬ 
bracing communities in antagoni.sm with Christendom, must cease 
to exist. Each and every race will present Christianity under some 
new aspect, in harmony with its dominant genius and achieve¬ 
ments, and so will have mutually something to give and something 
to receive, one from the other. For every nation will, in its very 
distinctive peculiarity, become the special organ of the Spirit of 
God. 

Third. At last all Israel is to be saved, and humanity is to gain 
a higher unity in Christ Himself. The apostle characterizes this 
state ns a “life from the dead.” See Bom. 11; 15. Whether every 
soul will be in heart and life Christian, and, if so, how far Chris¬ 
tian, is left unsettled by the Word of God. Wo are only sure that 
the race as a race is to be converted to God. The universal con¬ 
science is to become Christian. The opinions and sentiments and 
beliefs and worship of alt the nations of the world, and of each and 
every member of these nations, are also to become Christian. But 
since probation is to continue, it is more probable that even in such 
a state there will be found many unregenerate souls. But ns the 
moral atmosphere is to be religious and everywhere present, con¬ 
versions will generally take place in infancy and youth. 

The expression of our Lord in Matt. 7: 14 “and few there be that 
find it,” was meant to characterize the age in which He lived, and 
that alone. And in Matt. 24; 37-51 Christ treats bis final coming 
as morally connected with the death of the individual Christian— 
and so ns an event which men do not expect and for which they 
are not prepared. These comings of our Lord are the preludes or 
rather the actual beginnings of that final advent which shall take 
on a visible form, and with which the life of the race shall end. 
Acts 1:11. 

Fourth. This realization of the kingdom of God is not to be 
reached without a new revelation of Antichrist. There is to arise 
a hostile persecuting power, which shall really, though not nomi¬ 
nally, place itself in direct antagonism to Christ, and which shall 
precipitate the final catastrophe. We know not what it will be —r 
possibly some form of baptized communism, under some leader, 
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and witli ii Satanic spirit and a Satanic worship. See Acts 3; 19- 
2G; II Thess. 2: 3-4. 

Will the glorilied Redeemer personally and visiby appear during 
the prophetic thousand years 7 It is thought by many that the 
Millennium will mark his visible reign on earth. This faith is gen'-> 

«rally associated with the belief in two resurrections—one, of the 
pious dead, at the beginning of the Millennium, and the other of 
the wicked, at its close. They rest their belief on the well-known , 
passage in Rev. 20: 4-G. To such a view of such a passage we have, 
several objections. The Gospels and the Epistles always unite 
Christ’s second generic coming with one general resurrection, with 
the final judgment, and with the end of the world. Heb. 9: 28 
seems to preclude the pre-millennarian interpretation. Christ is 
there represented as coming “without sin unto salvation;’’ that is 
to secure the salvation of his peojde. After this event Satan could 
hardly be loosed even for a season, and so it is evident that the 
«oming itself must bo at the close of probation. Now we submit 
that these passages are stronger than the solitary one in the great Z ^ 
symbolic book of the New Testament, where the vision of the res¬ 
urrection of souls may simply represent the glorious condition of 
the church of the future. 

Resides, there docs seem a want of fitness and a want of purpose 
in such a temporary personal reign of Christ on earth. According 
to the litoral interpretation of this Chiliastic proof-text, the earth is 
unchanged and probation continues. But is this congruous with the 
idea of a glorified Savior, visibly pre!3ent with his glorified saints? 

Is such a community—half heaven, and half earth, blended to-; 
gethor—consistent with our idea of probation? And what, we ask, 
is the aim and the purpose of this anomalous arrangeineut? One 
may, indeed, appeal to his ignorance^ and cast himself upon the 
Word of God. This would bo legitimate if that Word were clear 
and decisive in his favor. Such, however, is manifestly not the 
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•IRE ItESURKECTION. 

I The iflea of an inlermediato state finds no place in the conscionW' 

I ness of Christ and his apostles. They recognize two, and only two-, 

' essentially dili'ereut states in the future life. This is generally ad¬ 
mitted by those who insist on the propriety of the phrase itself- 
But the language is far in advance of the thought, and suggests the 
notion of a Protestant purgatory. It is an intrusion which disturbs 
all our hopes of an immediate heaven. All souls, penitent or im¬ 
penitent, are immediately after death in the eternal world, and 
their incompleteness of organism, or of growth, or of position in 
the company to which they belong, is as nothing, compared with 
their completeness of joy or of woe. 

The soul is never without an organism—an organism suited la 
its life. It forms for itself a body from its surroundings. Its 
organizing power is an essential element of its nature. A soul ab¬ 
solutely disembodied thereby ceases to hold any relation to crea¬ 
tion, and is taken back by the Infinite Spirit into its own nature. 
It is only through an organism of some kind that any finite spirit 
can maintain any relative independency of God. In harmony with 
this view, the death of the Christian is made in the Scriptures to 
synchronize with the second coming of Christ lo him. He has at 
once a body essentially the same as that which ho will have w-heu 
his individual life shall have been completed by the common life of 
the redeemed. For he is not simply an isolated individual; but 
also a link in society, and to be determined in part by that society. 
The incompleteness of this body is the result, as it is the measure, 
of that incompleteness of his earlier heavenly life. This general 
view accords with Paul's statement in I Cor. 5:1-5, where the desire 
to possess a resurrection-body is one with the desire to be present 
with the Lord, and where the two events involve each other. Paul 
speaks in Eom. 8: 23 of the Christian as waiting in this life for the 
redemption of bis body, and seems to imply that that redemption 
will begin on his entrance into the eternal world. 

It is to be remembered that the ideas of time and of space are of 
account in religion only as they indicate existence, order, method, 
process, or result in the providence and government of God. Tiio 
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^5ouifc of time, or of apuce, or the length of the one or the reiveh of 
the other, are, iu themselves eonsidered, without moral signiBcaiice. 

Now the days of God measure the revealed life of God. Thus we 
have the day of creation, the day of salvation, the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, the day of judgment, and the day of retribution. Each of 
these days is a long period. “For a thousand years are with 
the Lord as one day.” The resurrection begins, then, with the 
reign of death, and closes when that reign is overthrown. 

AVheu history shall close, and the quielr and the dead shall all 
appear before God, then the life of each and every one shall be 
complete. For the results of all human living will then tell upon 
the individual character. The organism will then take on its final 
form, and this will be the completion of the resurrection body. I ^ 
This fact justifies the popular representations of the Scriptures. 

■\Vo are to note: 

/'(Vsi. The nature of this body. Its general type is the glorified 
body of our Lord. Paul declares iu Phil. 3: 21, that God will 
"transform the body of our humiliation, so as to be conformed to 
the body of his glory.” The variation of this general model will 
accord with the variation of individual character. For the glori¬ 
fied organism will perfectly e.vpress the glorified character, in all 
its distinctive peculiarities. The glimpses of this change are indi¬ 
cated in the transfiguration of our Lord. It will be seen that this 
typo is higher than the original one in Adam—as much so as the 
paradise of God is higher than the garden of Eden, 

The general characteristics of this glorified body are briefiy indi¬ 
cated by the apostle in 11 Cor. 6: 1-6. We may axpre.ss his con¬ 
trasts thus: Our present bodies are temporary earthly tent-dwell¬ 
ings; while our future ones are heavenly and eternal homos. The 
one is mediate and human in its origin; while the other is of im¬ 
mediate divine workmanship. The one is the under-garment, 
marking our fleshly condition, while the other is the upper-garment, 
marking our kingship and priesthood unto God. The one is to be 
transmuted and glorified; for Paul here declares that our mortal 
part is to be swallowed up by the princi|ile of a higher life. The 
apostle expresses himself more at length in I Cor. 15: 35-51. The 
one generic mark of the new organism, ns given by the apostle, is 
that it is to be “spiritual.” The word can not denote the material 
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©ut. of which it is made, for this would either convey no idea at air, 
or would deny the existence of any organism whatever. For in 
this last case the spirit and tl)e spiritual body would be absotutely 
identical. It can not mean aerial, because it is opposed to natural, 
that is, to n body determined by the lower side of our nature, am?- 
suited to the lower side of our life. It thus can only denote the 
body as animated and filled by the pneuma, or spirit;- that is by the- 
higher side of our nature—in other words, by the moral and 
rational elements of that nature. It is to be the exclusive organ of 
the human spirit—constituted and determined by our spiritual 
affections, thoughts, and volitions. Our natural bodies are pre¬ 
dominantly, though not exclusively, the organs and the vehicles of 
the animal life. They are determined in the main by the instincts 
and wants of our animal nature, and by our natural sense-percep¬ 
tions and sense-judgments. The constitutive principle of the res¬ 
urrection-body—that which shapes and moulds its form—is the 
humau spirit, as that spirit has taken up into itself the results of 
the soul-life on earth. For the human soul—the dominant prin¬ 
ciple of our present life—does leave its impress on the human 
spirit, which is the regnant and seminal principle of our whole- 
future existence. See under AMhropologij. 

This one term spiritual includes all the other characteristics givem 
by Paul. Thus it is termed '‘incorruptible;’’ that is, not subject to- 
the law of repair and decay. For it is to bo supported from- 
within, and not sustained from- without. It is also called “glori¬ 
ous;” that is, it is to be an object of supreme beauty, and to be 
adapted to the highest purposes of life. “Power” is also attributed 
to it. No labor and no duration of existence can ever exhaust its 
energies. The organism is never to hamper the free movements of 
the spirit, but to be merely and purely the perfect medium of 
thought, feeling, and action. The new organism is to bo absolutely 
under the control of the Spirit, and is to have no reactionary 
power of its own; and thus is to be governed purely by the de- 
1 taands of the Spirit alone. We may well believe that the glorified 
spirit can vary at pleasure the mode and manner of its own exterior 
1 revelation. Thus while the soul, by virtue of its resurrection-body, 
holds a position in time and place, it maintains its mastery over 
them both. 
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Second. The ideutity of the fiitui-e body with the present one. 
We nre to distinguish between the resurrection of tiie flesh nud of 
the body. The Bible denies the first, and affirms the second. 
Again, we are to ('Hatinrriiish between a mere restoration and a res¬ 
urrection. For llie second is iiffinitely more than the Brst. It is 
the transfiguration and glorification of our present organism. 

If, then, the resurrection relates not to the matter of our bodies, 
but to their organism, and not to the organism on its aaimat, but 
on its spiritual side, it is clear that the ideutity between our 
earthly and heavenly bodies can not consist in having the same 
constituent elements, nor in having the same physical structure 
and functions, l^aul affirms as much as this when he says that 
“Flesh and blood can not inherit the hingdom of God.” In fact, 
the identity of an organism is never found in the sameness of its 
elements. For the ceaseless process of waste nud of repair is going 
on all the time, without impairing in the least our identity. Be¬ 
sides, the elements which enter into our bodies are absolutely 
indistinguishable from the same elements ns they enter into other 
forms of life. 

The identify of the body is determined by the sameness of the 
organizing principle. The body remains the same under all possi¬ 
ble changes, by virtue of the permanence of our individual life. 
The soul, on its lower side, determines our present organism, nndf 
on its higher side, our future one. The law of the transitory body 
which we now have, is in the soul, ns distinguished for the spirit. 
The law of our imperishable body is in the spirit, ns distinguished 
from the soul. But spirit and soul are but the two sides of one and 
the same essence. They together constitute the same spiritual 
individuality. Thus the spirit ever impresses itself on our present 
organism, ns is seen in the erect form, in the cephalic functions of 
the hands, in the nobler features of the face, in human speech, and 
in our general mastery over nature. On the other hand, the soul 
also impresses itself on the spirit, and through the spirit on the 
resurrection-body itself. For its desires and its sense-judgments 
will all be appropriated and assimilated by the spirit itself, and 
thus the perishable body will affect the essential and eternal body. 
This process of action and re-action between soul and spirit goes 
on through our entire living. Thus our life on earth—our life in, 
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these bodies—somewhat determines our life iu heaven, and one 
body, iu so tar forth, is linked with the other. We may add that 
there must be the same elements in the future organism as those 
that we now have, so fur as they may be suited to that organism, 
and lo the higher life it is to lend. 

Third. The bodies of the wicked. These also shall be raised. 
We may suppose that they, too, will perfectly reveal the character 
that animates them. But the Sci'iptures are here silent, and so it 
is best for us to bo silent also. 

SECTION FOURTH. 


THE JUDGMENT. 

The great Day of Judgment begins immediately after the death 
of the individual, and closes with the death of the race. See Heb. 
9:27. The whole life of the soul, from the moment it eaters the 
eternal world to the moment when the whole human family shall 
have gathered there, is, in one aspect, a judgment. 

The condition of the soul is essentially settled, on its very entrance 
into that world, by its own individual character. Its life, however, 
takes on more fullness, as the forces it has left behind iu the lives 
of others, finally return to itself. For then it shall fully know 
itself, and be itself. It is only when all souls have fully entered 
the eternal world that the judgment can end; for only then can the 
full and final result of one’s living be reaped and measured. Thus 
the judgment of each is involved in that of the other. It can not 
be complete, and yet be single and isolated in its character. Thus, 
though individual at first, it must advance to a participation in the 
general and final decisions of the great day. 

The judgment is not an arbitrary proceeding. It is the natural 
result of a change of worlds. Even this transfer is of itself inevi¬ 
table; for the present order of things, both moral and physical, 
must come to an end. From necessity, our probation must close. 
There is no provision for the everlasting existence of the human 
race upon this earth. Now the change of condition is indicated by 
death, by the consequent new surroundings, by the regnant elements 
in our characters, and by the whole crystallized results of our past 
living. These will constitute the language in which God will utter 
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his voice—the medium through which He will pronouace bis deci¬ 
sions. The conscience will be quickened, the sensibilities awakened^ 
the imagination called into new life; and the memory, acting 
according to the laws of association, will recall all the past, as that 
past touches the condition of the saved or of the lost. The delu¬ 
sions of time will have perished, the pursuits of earth will have 
ended, and all earthly cares and fears and hopes will have ended 
forever. The entire past life will thus be arrested, and its signiB- 
cancy and worth gathered. It will be brought face to face with 
what it ought to have been and might have been. Thus the soul, 
in the presence of God, and in the presence of its whole living, and 
before its own character, can not but act as the vicegerent of God, 
and pass an infallible and final sentence on itself. 

This judgment will have an increasing publicity os it goes on to 
its close. Every soul, by virtue of the light within it, and by 
reason of the impulse without it, must reveal, with perfect clear- 
ne.ss and fullness, its entire thinking and feeling Wbatover it is, 
ns (he goal of all the past, that it must express. >Such is the 
necessity of its nature. The new organism is made to hide nothing, 
but reveal everything. Even the will either yields freely and joy¬ 
ously, or bonds under the greater force within and the greater 
Presence without. ‘‘For every knee shall bow.” The soul has no 
escape from itself, no business in which to bury its thinking, and 
no devices by which to make latent its deepest life. There is but 
one thing for it to do, and that is to voice itself clearly and fully, 
everywhere and always. Every mouth will indeed be stopped, so 
far as any justification is concerned, but yet souls will cry to the 
mountains to hide them from the presence of the Lord. Thus 
every soul will reveal itself to every other. Thus every secret sin 
of thought, feeling, will, and action, in essence or in form, will 
become apparent. 

Now all souls will arrange themselves, by an inwaid and irresis¬ 
tible impulse, into two great classes, the saved and the lost. These 
communities will separate and enter into regions spiritually far 
apart in the eternal world. The one principle which unites each 
together, and distinguishes them one from the other, is the presence 
or absence of faith—the existence or lack of a filial affection to¬ 
ward God—of a child-like confidence in Christ. It is not perfection 
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of cbai'actev which detertnioea to which class any aoiil belou<{s, but 
simply and solely a loviug attachment of Jesus Clu'ist. As the 
Savior now presouts Himself as Judj^e, all souls will turn to Hint 
or from Him, according to their inward affinities—the longings and 
leadings of their characters. Thus the one who is sent away freely 
goes away, for the sending and the going are but the complements 
of each other. Thus the individaul shrinks from the society to 
which he is inwardly adverse, and the society itself repels him with 
whom it Clin not possibly have any coramnnion. The one act in¬ 
volves the other. 

The believer does not escape this judgment; but his sius come 
before bim ns ull forgiven. The sense of condemnation is swallowed 
up in the feeling of pardon. The knowledge of his criminality is 
lost in consciousness of the love and favor of God. His sins con¬ 
stitute the foil from which the love of God shines forth all the 
more richly and sweetly. 

Fallen angels, ns having had a part in the destiny of humau 
souls, must share in the general judgment. For that judgment is 
to be a revelation of the rectitude of God’s general moral govern¬ 
ment. See Matt. 13:41-43; H Pot. 2:4; Jude 8. Christ, as JudgCi 
merely completes tbe work He began on earth. See John 5:22-27. 
He divides meu in this world simply according to their relation to 
Himself, and hereafter He will simply carry out the division which 
He has made here. 


CHAPTER IL 

FUTURE LTEE. 

SECTION FIRST. 


THE IMMEDIATENESS OF nETItlDUTtON. 

The title of this section excludes the idea that the soul may 
remain unconscious until the general judgment. For the term 
"sleep” in the Bible is not the symbol of a dormant and void life; 
but of a rest, preparatory to a now and higher life. Besides, that 
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life is never represented as a loss to the Christian, but ever and 
always as a gain. But certainly it would be a great loss if the soul 
were to remain unconscious through an indefinite, but long, period 
of its existence. Besides, the apostles never speak of a blank 
period intervening between the death of the believer and his blessed 
resurrection. See Luke 23:43; II Gor. 6:8; Phil. 1:23. 

The purgatory of the Catholics is also inconsistent with the view 
here maintained. It rests in part on the idea that death leaves 
many ii Christian soul unprepo.r6d for heaven, but yet not deserv¬ 
ing of hell. In their view, such a soul needs to pass through a 
purifying process, which must go on until full satisfaction is made 
by the pains of the soul in purgatory, and by the ptayors of the 
church on earth, and by the merits of the saints transferred to his 
account, and above all by the frequent celebration of the mass on 
his behalf. Many suppose that a material fire is the means of this 
refining process; while others consider the fire a symbol of discipline 
through suifering. 

The following are the objections to this conception of the im¬ 
mediate condition of most believers: 

First. There is no clear and general support for it in the Scrip¬ 
tures; but the drift of Scripture teaching is the very reverse of it; 
namely, that a man, immediately after death, eaters into a condi- . 
tiou essentially unalterable. Of course this does not exclude the 
idea of growth. It merely determines the general conditions under 
which this growth will take place. There are only two passages refer¬ 
red to by Catholic writers which >ve need to notice. One is I Cor. 
3:9-15. This simply discriminates between the Christian teacher 
and his unchristian teachings, and points out the separate charac¬ 
ter and destiny of each. The other is Matt. 16:19, with its parallel 
passages. These mast be interpreted according to the commission 
of the apostles, and according to their mode of dealing with relig¬ 
ious inquirers. Thus interpreted they must mean that the apostles 
had power to declare the terms on which heaven could bo opened 
or shut to the human soul. Ministers at the present day have the 
same power, according as they approach the apostles in their 
knowledge of the truth. 

Second. The idea of a purgatory weakens the value of Christ's 
work, since the believer himself renders a kind of satisfaction, 
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IhouRh inferior to the one rendered by the Redeemer. 

Third. It implies that our prayers for the dead are not merely 
the result of an instinctive desire to help the departed, nor simply 
a privilege, but are also n solemn duty, and have an actual efficacy. 
Tet if such had been the view of the apostles, we should have 
found the thought expressed everywhere through their epistles. 

Fourth. It makes the church the great practical dispenser of 
grace, and not Christ alone. The works of supererogation per¬ 
formed by her eminent saints form her spiritual treasury, which she 
can dispense at will. 


SECTION SECOND. 

THE CONDITION OF TUE WICKED. 

I. The AsTi-SduPTUBAL TsEor.iEs.— A. Universalism. Its ration¬ 
alistic form. Its leading idea is that all sin is punished in this life, 
and that consequently all at death are restored to the love and 
favor of God. To this view there are many and serious objec¬ 
tions. 

First. Sach does not seem to be the fact. All men do not seem 
to be fully punished iu this life. A solitary e.xc6ption found any¬ 
where would overthrow the theory. Frequent suddeut deaths of 
men still in sin seem inconsistent with it. Individual experience 
of the effect of sin in hardening the moral nature, and so preclud¬ 
ing punishment by blunting its very instrument, is opposed to this 
idea. Human observation of the great inequalities of the goods 
and the ills of life—of the tangled web of joys and sorrows—refutes 
this notion. History, with its long and dark catalogue of unpun¬ 
ished crimes and unnatural villainies, does not accord with the 
theory of Universalism. 

Second. If human history is in all respects a divine judgment, 
and not rather a sample and token of something more yet to come, 
then we should expect that it would everywhere be so acknowl¬ 
edged. It is true that nations are judged in and by their history, 
and that the history of the race is God’s judgment on humanity. 
But in the case of the individual the judgment here is not the 
finality, for the reason, if for no other, that it is not everywhere so 
recognized. Otherwise it exists iu name only, and not in fact. 
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For a pniialty, iiurecoguizecl, inay be a consequence of sin, but can 
not be its punishment. If the soul does not see and feel the penalty, 
then it does not touch his consciousness—does not reach his 
person. He does not stand in and by it in any special personal 
relation to the divine government. The obvious fact that the world 
does not see this perfect government lealized in human life is the 
best evidence that it does not exist ns thus realized. If it did so 
exist there would be no doubt about it—no room for envy—and far 
less any complaint on the part of God’s creatures of his non-inter¬ 
vention in the punishment of the wicked. If punishment is a 
revelation of the divine wrath, then sin does not seem to be fully 
punished. If the object of penalty is to reform the sinner, or to 
restrain the vicious, and to protect society, then sin does not seem 
to be fully punished, for wo recognize no such perfect reform, 
no such perfect restraint, and no such perfect protection of 
eociety. As, then, the recognition of a perfect government is essen¬ 
tial to its perfection, so its non-recognition is a proof of its incom¬ 
pleteness in this world. 

Third. This Universalism is only a species of baptized no tnral- 
•lism. It allows of no supernatural intervention, leaves no room 
for forgiveness, and has no place for a Savior. There is no decisive 
value in repentance and faith as the terras of salvation. They are 
only parts of the natural and inevitable process common alike to all 
men—stages in the growth of every soul—stops in its necessary 
movement toward God. The natural paiu of conscience completes 
itself in this life, and death itself, instead of being God’s curse ou 
humanity, is the real savior of every man. Thus punishment 
alone, as it culminates in death, has a regenerating and sanctifying 
power, so that there is no room in the scheme for a divine 
Redeemer, or for a divine Regenerator. Thus it is that a species 
of naturalism takes the place of Christiouity. 

Fourth. The consciousness of the Christian churches is strongly 
antagonistic to this theory. Here and there we find pious Resto- 
rationists—men, too, of learning and ability—hut comparatively 
few pious Universalists. The conviclion of sin is too deep, the ex¬ 
perience of life too wide, and the Scriptural teaching too plain, to 
allow of any such superficial view of the moral governmeut of God. 

FiJUi. The low Ohristian life which Universalism seems to 
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engender militates against its truthfulness. For we may say, 
full charity even, that secret prayer and family worship, and actuaf 
effort for spiritual good of others, do not characterize this body of 
Christians. 

The Christian form of this doctrine is simply tliis: Christ saves 
all souls immediately on their leaving this world. But this view 
seems to be in the clearest contradiction with the Scriptures, as 
these are interpreted by our ablest Biblical critics. Besides, the 
fourth and fifth objections against the rationalistic form hold also 
against the Christian form of the doctrine. 

B. Eestorationism. The Christian form of the d'ogma. This 
allows of a future punishment, but insists on its limited duration. 
Let us firet examine those passages which seem most strongly to 
favor this view. The first is Eph. 1; 10,' “To gather up again all 
things in Christ, the things which are in heaven, and the things 
which are in earth, even in Him.” Here we have the last grand 
purpose of God in the sending of his Son. Here is given the most 
comprehensive result of the incarnation. The generic idea is that 
Christ is the new gathering centre of the whole universe—that not 
God in nature, but God in humanity, is to become the central ob¬ 
ject of universal attraction. All are to be brought into a closer 
relation to- Christ, and all are to gather about the glorified Re¬ 
deemer, each in his own sphere and each according to bis own 
character. Even the lost are to recognize now for the first time- 
fully the reality and the glory of the divine Presence. For they 
are to render to Him the homage of conviction, though not the- 
worship of affection. All are to wait on the Son, and all aro to do- 
his bidding. The passage can hardly mean less than this. See 
Meyer, Alford, BHicott, and Eadie. The idea is not that there is 
to be a redemptive restoration, but a re-gathering of tho whole 
universe about a new centre—the recovery of tho lost harmony of 
the world'—in the new relations which every creature will hold to 
the incarnate God. The mediative work of Christ is to be felt to 
the furthest extent of God’s dominions, and God as incarnate is to 
become the Sovereign of the universe. 

The second passage is Col. 1: 20; "And through Him to recon¬ 
cile all things unto Himself, having made peace by the blood of the 
cross, through Him, whether there bo things on the earth or in. 
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heaven.” The meaning is essentially the same aa in the preceding 
passage. It is not the recovery of lost souls, but the closer union 
of the created universe about Christ, that is here taught. Angels 
are now at a comparative distance from God, and the Christian 
church is still separated in a measure from Kira-, niid the wicked 
are far from Him, not merely in their affections and their activities, 
but also in their convictions. All this is to be changed os God’s 
character appears more glorious in Christ, so He will draw nil his 
rational creatures nearer and closer to Himself. In this sense there 
is to be a reconciliation of all things. 

The supposition of the future restoration of lost souls to God is 
based on the idea of a series of probations, or, at least, of a second 
probation. But to this last view there are many objections. 

Firat. There is no intimation in the Btble of any such second 
trial beyond the grave, to which men are to be subjected. The 
very reverse of this is the truth. The Epistle to the Hebrews is- 
very clear on this point. It dwells at length and with emphasis 
on the fact that our present earthly condition alone is a day of 
grace. The writer makes his view still more definite when be 
aOirnis that “after death is tlie judgment.” In this life we have 
pi’obation alone; in the other, retribution alone. Death is olways 
spoken of as closing, not our first probation, but our only one. We 
have no account of any moral change beyond tbe grave, and no in¬ 
stance of a sinner exercising repentance and faith in that world. 
The Scriptures are absolutely silent about any such renewed offer 
of mercy on the part of God. We have cases which seem to- pre¬ 
clude the idea of a recovery for all men, as when it is said of Judos, 
"It were bettor if ho bad never been born,” ond ns when it in said 
of those who commit the unpardonable sin, that they can be for¬ 
given “neither in this world nor in the world to come." This lu.st 
statement is a proverbial and emphatic denial of forgiveness. Tbe 
question of forgiveness is so completely settled that no change or 
lapse of lime can ever secure a reprieve from the divine Governor. 
If it be true that all sin finally assumes this form and completes- 
itself in the sin against tbe Holy Ghost, then we see tbe impossi¬ 
bility of its being pardoned after the close of the present proba¬ 
tion. The Bible least of all intimates that Satan himself is to ba- 
restored. 
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Hecolid. Snell n second trinl would, in the majority of oases, bO 
more unfavorable than the first. Men would enter the other world 
with fixed characters, or at least with confirmed habits of sin. 
'Whatever favorable circumstances might surround them in the 
other woild would be more than counterbalanced by the unfavor¬ 
able tendencies within them. The chance of their conversion, hu¬ 
manly speaking, would be le.ss than it was in this life under the 
first probation. Such is the law of life. Sinful feelings, and 
thoughts, and actions, lead to fixed sinful habits. The spiritual 
receptivity of the soul is weakened and the restorative power en¬ 
feebled, and a moral paralysis ensues. 

Besides, punishment has not, in its own nature, any reformatory 
character. Duty pressed home on the pai'alyzed or despairing 
soul, creates simply a passive resistance. Mere suflfering, in its 
own nature, tends to crush and to cloud the mind. It seems to bo 
designed by God often to bo penal in its character. It is a fact in 
human history that all great calamities by fire, by famine, by war, 
or by pestilence, exert but little, if any, reformatory iulluence. 
They are God's punishments. At such times the passions of men 
are let loose, and a sense of the value of life is weakened, and so 
the bonds of society seem to be almost dissolved. Where the 
reverse of all this takes place it is owing to the state of the indi¬ 
vidual heart and conscience—ultimately to God’s grace. The 
Bible seems to take the same view. James affirms that ‘‘lust,” 
when it has conceived, briugeth forth sin, and sin, when it is 
finished, briugeth forth death;"’ that is, sin can not and does not 
work its own cure, but only the ruin of the sinner. And John de¬ 
clares, “He that is unjust, let him bo unjust still,” and affirms tliat 
there is a sin unto death. 

Third. The idea of a second probation nullifies the value of the 
present one, and by so much wealsens in turn its own worth. It 
nullifies the worth of the present probation, because it is a practi¬ 
cal invitation to the sinner to put off his personal salvation until 
this second probation comes, which ho is sure will bo effectual. 
At any rate, when be is told that be is certain finally to be saved, 
he is therby deprived of the motive adequate to lead him to care 
for bis spiritual prospects. He is content with the assurance that 
allays bis serious fears. Thus both probations taken together have 
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Dot tlie sfiine value as one and one only would have, that should 
gather into this brief life, as in a focus, all human hopes and all 
human fears, and bring these to bear on the hearts and conscienceiA 
of men. Human naluie is so weak that under the assurance of ai» 
ultimate restoration to the love and favor of God it would become 
more and more practically indifferent to the claims of religion. 

The speculative form of this theory is simply this; sin originated 
in time and so must cease in time. God permitted it to exist for n. 
wise purpose; namely, to reveal more fully his own character, und 
when He has accomplished this jnirpose He will banish ein from 
the nniverso. All that we can aflirm is that sin must be mastered^ 
We can not say speculatively whether it will be mastered solely by 
redemption, or solely by the perfection of penalty, oi by both. Nor 
can we affirm that sin will ever cense in the universe. The very 
opposite might with more safety be accepted. It may be that sin will 
be allowed-to appear among other orders of rational and moral 
beings, as those orders shall appear in different periods in the his¬ 
tory of this universe. But sin will never appear for its own sake, 
but to accomplish Gods ends, and to be mastered in their accom¬ 
plishment. 

I Peter 3; 10 is frequently referred to in support of n second 
probation. If this does tench that Christ went to the world of the 
lost, no account whatever is made in the Scriptures either of the 
character of his preaching, or of its results. It is certain that 
Chritianity does not allow us to preach the dogma of Restoration- 
ism. It is not in our coinmissiou. 

C. Auuihilationism. The reason—the real reason—why the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked has been adopted by ita 
advocates is the supposed insuperable moral diOiculties in tbe cona- 
mou view. These dilliculties conceru the character of God, and the 
shortness of human life. As God is a God of love, so, it is thought. 
He will not permit the ruin of auy o' his creatures. lu answer, it 
is enough to affirm that nil reasoning from the infinite to the finite 
is uncertain. One might infer, aside from the fact in the case, 
that God would not allow sin to enter the world at all—much less 
allow it to reign so long and so triumphantly as it has. Besides, 
the ruin of tue creature may not be owing to the love of God, but 
to the dignity of his nature. The very fact that He is so exalted 
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iii bis worth may make the sinner’s fall all the greater. The very 
sovereignty of the soul in its break with God may necessitate a 
hopeless condition. If it bo asked why God does not intervene 
more fully and more energetically than He does, we must answer 
that we are not competent to give a full explanation of the mystery. 

We might ask in return why He has not made man a creature of 
necessity, and thus sacrificed the character of his virtue to its cev* 
tainty. Doubtless there is something in this awful attribute of hu¬ 
man personality, which precludes God’s doing more than He does. 
It is also asked, how can God punish men forever for the sins of 
BO brief an existence as the present ? We reply that the time taken 
to commit a crime is no measure of its criminality. But a moment 
is required to originate and to render perpetual the greatest wrong. 
Tendencies may start in a moment and perpetuate themselves for¬ 
ever. Again, the future life is not the result simply of any act, but 
is in itself the finality of character. That finality may carry with 
it no restorative and regenerative elements, and so may be hopeless 
in its condition. The matter of time, in itself considered, has noth¬ 
ing to do with the case. There is nothing but penalty for the 
wicked in the eternal world—penalty full and complete. Christian¬ 
ity, or the present system as established by Christ, does not propose 
to do anything more for the unbeliever. He is left to himself, and 
so is lost. 

No earnest and thoughtful man can deny the greatness and pres¬ 
sure of these difficulties. But it is not to be forgotten that our 
present state is one of ignorance; and that we are but in the 
infancy of our being, with faculties limited both by our natures and 
by our present condition. The theory of annihilation, even if it 
was in itself an allowable theory, escapee these difficulties only to 
raise others. One may ask, why does God seem to change his 
design in putting an end to the life of the soul which He has fitted 
for immortality? Why does He arrest the growth of a soul so 
soon and so suddenly ? Whence this failure in a Being who is all 
love and all power ? Again, one might ask what revelation of jus¬ 
tice there is in the mere extinction of being, and to whom this rev¬ 
elation be made ? Not to the sinner, for he ceases to exist; and 
not to the world at large, for there is no memorial of the divine 
rectitude, nor hardly a flash of the divine wrath, but a dying out of 
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life, Unnoticed and unnoticenble. A.nniliilation, then, though it 
might he an ordinance of God, can not present itself as the penalty 
of sin. It is rather the abnegation of all pnnisbmeut. 

The advocates of this doctrine u£Srm that the soul itself is mor¬ 
tal. They insist that thei’e is no such thing as a natural immor¬ 
tality of the soul. Of course the immortality of the 
soul is relative, and not absolute, because it is the immortality 
of a creature. But has not God expressed his will in the 
very constitution of the soul ? Has it not a capacity for an endless 
growth'? Is not this guilt an inherent one, and so an endowment ? 
Have we power, and that, too, by an act of sin, or by a series of 
such acts, to end the very life of the soul itself? Is not the exist¬ 
ence of the soul absolutely independent of any agency of our own 
whatsoever? Besides, is there not in every soul some trace of the 
natural image of God, which makes it indestructible ? Is there not 
always something in it above nature; so that it is sure of a higher 
destiny than that of any form of nature ? Has not Christ died for 
every soul, and has not the Spirit wrought in every soul, and is 
not every soul by this two-fold work brought into everlasting rela¬ 
tions to God, whether saved or lost? [See Eoidences of Ghrislian- 
ity. Introduction.] 

They also affirm that future existence is promised solely to be¬ 
lievers. But this is hardly true. A blessed existence, and not a 
bare continuance of being, is the content of the divine promisew 
They contend that it is a conscious union with Christ that alone 
secures a future life. But this is a partial and one-sided statement 
Christ secures a resurrection for all, both just and unjust, but a 
blessed resurrection for his disciples, and for them alone. 

It is affirmed that in the Scriptures death, as the future penalty 
of sin, means simply extinction of being. But this can not be the 
case, for the reason that life, as the reward of faith, always means 
something more than bare e.xistence, and eternal life something 
more than endless existence. It is life in its fullness and richness 
—in its blessedness. Thus John declares that “we know that we 
have passed from death unto life,” and Paul affirms that God ‘‘hath 
made us alive together with Christ,” and that “to be carnally 
minded is death, but to bo spiritually minded is life and peace.*’ 
Thus death, as the final penalty of sin, is not non-existence; but a 
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narrow and empty existence—one of inward misery. All sncIi 
terms as destruction, perish, etc., have been in like manner misin¬ 
terpreted by the advocates of Annihilationism. Their real import 
is obvious both to the critic and to the common reader of the Scrip- 
turea 

In fact, the testimony of the Word of God seems to be clear and 
emphatic on the subject. The wrath of God is said to abide on the 
unbeliever. The punishment of the sinner is said to be the same 
as that prepared for the devil and his angels. The smoke of his 
torment is said to ascend forever and ever. The destruction of the 
wicked is described as an everlasting one. In fact, there seems if 
possible to bo leas evidence in the Scriptures for AUnihilationism 
than for Universalism or Restorationisra. No theory is allowable 
simply because we thereby escape real or imaginary difficulties. 
The theory itself must have some support, either in nature or in 
revelation. 

II. The Scripture View. —The state of the wicked is that of 
condemnation—a condemnation final and complete. It is the result 
of a life of sin, gathered in the consciousness of the sinner. For 
he now stands for the first time face to face with himself, as he 
stands face to face with God. The consciousness of God, as alien¬ 
ated from himself, is immediate, direct, and full. We are able to 
gain only a partial realization of such a state. There are, however, 
a few points too important not to be distiuctly noticed. 

A. The perfection of the penalty. This is not measured by the 
mere misery of the sinner, nor determined by his more suffering. 
The perfection of punishment consists in the complete mastery of 
sin. The sinner no longer puls forth sinful acts, but simply 
endures the full penalty of his sins. He recognizes himself simply 
as a criminal. He does not sin, but sufifers. His sinful condition 
remains, but powerless for evil and hopeless for good. The gov¬ 
erning sentiments of his soul are fear, despair, and remorse. Face 
to face at once with his God and with himself, he is absolutely and 
always subdued, Impelled by the couviebious of his consciouce 
and of his reason, quickened as they are by the Spirit of God, ho 
can not but render the homage of his soul to his Maker. In this 
way sin is mastered, even in the case of the lost. 

Such is the design of future puniahmeut. Its aim is to reveal. 
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iu ull its fullness, the criminality of guilt. It seeks to annul, finally 
Und forever, the power of sin to disturb the moral order of the 
Universe. It witnesses to the rectitude of God; it sanctions his 
law; it supports the moral order of tlie universe; and it nullifies 
the antagonism of the sinner to his Maker. Thus it does not in 
itself tend to regenerate the n iture of the sinner. It .simply sub¬ 
dues and restrains; and does not inwardly renew. It pours a flood 
of light on the conscience and on the reason, but does not quicken 
the nflections. Penalty aloue is but a part of a judicial process, 
and can have in itself no regenerative power. Punishment can 
iievor exhaust itself, because the character of the criminal has in 
itself no restorative power. There is no hope in penalty, and 
penalty alone. 

B. Isolation of soul. Fear separates one soul from another, 
and all souls from the love of God. Keraorso cuts one off from 
the past, and despair from the future, and both unite to isolate the 
soul. Thus irreligioii allows of no bond of union deep and perma- 
tient. A society can not be formed except on the principle of 
mutual love and respect. As vice in this world precludes, ap far ns 
it exists, the social state, so irreligiou precludes such a state iu the 
world to come. Each soul is aloue, but on the side of its conscience 
'compelled to bo with God, for that is just where God touches him. 
He has no resources of joy iu himself, and no outlet for the activi¬ 
ties of his nature. Whatever contact he may have with others, 
will but serve to reveal the criminality of his own character. 

C. Hopelessness of condition. The passage in Matt. 25; 46 
seems awfully clear: “These shall go away into everl.istiiig punish¬ 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.” The same original word 
is here translated in one clause “eternal,” and in the other “ever¬ 
lasting.” It deacribos the fixed condition of one class, as of the 
other. The meaning seems to be clear. There is here no need of 
any loarnod disquisition. The language is simple, the clauses are 
balanced, and the moanitig of one is to be interpreted by the im¬ 
port of the other. Here, as elsewhere, the context determines the 
meaning of the decisive word. When that context is clear, it is 
idle to collect passages where the word may have a diSerent mean¬ 
ing. Such a method is unscientific. Nor does the enigmatical 
declaration, “Let the dead bury their dead,” give an iustance of the 
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change of the force of a word in the same ordinary sentence-, for 
the very reason that there is u designed play on the words them¬ 
selves. The saying itself is simply proverbial. It would be ft 
childish thing to interpret a plain declaration by one which on its 
very face is paradoxical. We may compare- one proverb' with 
another, to aid us in understanding the language of proverbs and 
paradoxes, but not with a simple and literal statement. 

The meaning of the passage in question is, if possible, more evi¬ 
dent when we consider the prevailing opinion of the Jews in the 
days of the Savior. This will show how they must have under¬ 
stood Christ, and how Ho intended to be understood. Philo, in 
his work on the Cherubim, declares that the wicked will endure Or. 
complete misery as long as eternity endures. Josephus, in his- 
account of the Jewish sects, declares that the Pharisees held the-, 
opinion that the bad are assigned to an eternal prison. The 
Essenes are said by the same writer to have believed that the wicked’ 
will suffer eternal punishment after death. 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE COSntnON OP THE HI0HTE0U8. 

The Christian is to be conscious of a full fellowship with God.. 
The consciousness of the world is to give place to the conscious¬ 
ness of God. Such must be the import of the recurring expres¬ 
sion of Paul, that the believing soul is to be with Christ—to have- 
its home with its Savior. Such seems to be plainly taught in the 
words of the apostle when he says; “For now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face. Now I know in part, but then shall 
I know even as I am known.” Here Paul contrasts^ our present 
mediate knowledge gained through the physical senses, by signs 
and symbols, withourjfnlure immediate knowledge, gained through 
a direct consciousness of the verities and realities of the spiritual 
world itself. As God knows by an immediate and direct vision, 
BO we shall know Him by the same process and in the same way. 

Sin is to be mastered by the perfection of the redemptive process. 
The glory of divine grace is to be revealed in the believer. 'We 
remain rational, moral, social, and active beings, and in each and 
all of these forms and lines of life our natures will be perfected. 
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Iljaeh soul will muiotain forever its iiidividuality. Whatever our 
past earthly oxperienoe has in it that is heavenly will be recalled 
with joy; and whatever is sinful in our recollections of the past, 
will enter the consciousness in the form of thanksgiving and praise 
for the freedom and fullness of divine grace that pardons and 
accepts the believer. All else shall be forgotten, as but the acci¬ 
dents and accompaniments of a perished life. The laws of associ- 
tion will not bring them back. Thus the believer has a great past, 
as he has a greater future. The fellowship with God carries along 
with it a full fellowship with his people. Each soul maintains its 
own individuality, and so is suited to the society of heaven. All 
the diversities of that social state are not antagonistic, but complo- 
mentary one of another. Thus they all contribute to the general 
happiness. 

All speculation with regard to the employments of heaven seem 
to be idle and useless. All that we know is that we are to be per¬ 
fectly happy, and that the perfection of our happiness must consist, 
in finding an adequate sphere for the activities of our nature. 

But heaven is a place, and that place is wherever the redeemed 
soul finds itself. The sinless and the redeemed can not go out of 
heaven. They carry heaven with them. They are of heaven, and 
their proaouce makes a heaven. The state thus makes the place. 
Thus Paul speaks of Christians, “sitting together in heavenly places- 
in Christ Jesus.” The Christian consciousnoss. in its highest mood, 
is essentially one with the heavenly consciousness. It is true that 
there are many passages which refer to heaven as a region above 
us. But this suggests the idea of universality. Heaven is above 
the earth from any and every point of the earth; but the physical 
elevation is only the sign and symbol of a moral elevation; so that, 
whenever we think of heaven ns above us, it is above us spiritually, 
and not physically. 

The question presents itself; will friends know each other here¬ 
after? We answer, why not? If our identity is retained—if we 
remain ourselves, only transfigured and glorified, what is to prevent 
a recognition ? Is memory to fail us when it would be of special 
service ? Is the power to discern and to recognize to be hereafter 
weakened ? Will not what is good in our friends impress itself ou 
tht new organism ? Will not that very organism itself help us to 
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know eacli other nioro immediately and directly than we now can 
know, by virtue of the changes wrought in our physical organism ? 

A like question presents itself; will our earthly friendships and 
earthly intimacies be preserved ? We answer, all that is spiritual 
in them will be recovered aud retained. Social life and domestic 
life have helped to form our individuality, and have helped, under 
the grace of God, to ennoble our characters. We thus carry with 
us the results of home-training and home-culture. These affections 
will indeed be purified. There will be no concealment and no 
exclusiveness in them, but there is no reason whatever why they 
.should not enter into the heavenly life, transmuted and glorified. 
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